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V Tht Impact in the StqW of 

Elementary and Seqpndarj/ Education Act of 1965 iis Amended 
Septembe^ 1^73 ^ August;^^^ 



^ A Introduction: 



Titl^yi of th§ E!emeritai4 and Secondary Education Act of 1965, PX. 89-750, as 
amelidedi auihorizDS that UJ. Commissioner of Education mak© grants for the purpose 
of assisting states in the init/ation, expansion and improvament of programs and projects 
for the education of handicapped children at the preschopl, elementary 'and secondary 
school levels. The mm **hahdicapped children*' includes the mentally retarded, hearing 
impairedi deaf, speech ir^aired/ visually handfcapped, seriously ^e^ disturbed, 
crippled, or other heal th^mipaired children who because of their hondicaps require special 
education and related s^vices. ^ 

Foundation of the Title VI program within any state is the State Plan, the contract or 
agreement^ between ^e state Sfid the U Ofhce of Education, for the operation of 
programs and projects for handicapped children at tlie\ preschool, elementary and 
secbndaiV school le;4ls. The plan submitted by the State of Oregon was approved by the 
State Board of Education on April 10, 1968 with an, effective date fof April 18, 1968. 
This plan was approved by the United States Office of Education on May 5, 1968* 

The State Plan described the present statewide educational program for handicapped 
children^iThisdeWription is werpted and included asJ^nnex A qLtlie pu^l^^ 
of the Title VI' Programs in tire State of Oregon. The State Plan de^ribed die procedures 
for the administration of Title VI within the state, - ' 
/In order/to determine which projects were funded under ;the Title VI program, the 
Oregon Board of Education, with the assistance of the Advisory Committee, defined and 
selected /the following criteria for establishing, priorities for funding pr^ects and 
programs- ^ . - ^ 

I > Trie extent to which the project will provide special education services to 
' cltegories of handicapped children iwho are not being servedbr served adequately 
tl^^^ the state reimbiM'sed handicapped child program. 
/ 2) AdeqScy of description and documentation of the need for the special education 
service desired in the jproject. v 
' Highest priority to projects that ^stress unmet needs by documenting the 
number of handicapped children needing the special education service proposed. 

3) Extent to which the project stresses early identirication 'of handicapped children 
and includes aapccts of eariy treatment. \ 

^ Highest priority to projects that prdvide preschool special education services to 
": handicapped children. 

4) Adequacy of the project proqedures for identifying the han^capped children to 

, be served, ■ " < 

' e Highist priority to projects that povide adequate diagnostic provisions for 

selecting children in need of the speci^ducation servic 

5) Extent to which the project is of sufficient size, scope and quality to ^ve 
reasonable assurance of meeting the educational needs of the handicapped 
children to be served. . . - 



\ , ; Hl^iesl priority to projects that prbyide special educational services focused on 

: . manageabl@.numb|s^ of handicapped children qualifyi^^^ for the service and to 
. projects; %it are tf^^^ provide comprehensive service to these children, 

... 6) Evidence of iuppl^entatidn; of the regular schpol prpgraixi By/ tlje propoied| 
project or pfogram, \ /i ^. . >^ ^ ' j 

rx Higha^ priority to prefects that make specific and riaHs tic plans for integra/ 
: /tion into the regular school program -of the iiahdidapped children ^served ty th^ 
project ■ ' ■ ■" ■■■ \^ 

7) Extentj,)Jo which other community and state resourcas are represented in ;thr. 
planning and operation of the project or program, ^ 

Higliest priority to those projects that make fuU^ use of other pommunity and 
;state resources that are able to assistin the plahning and operation of the project. 
; 8) Provisions ;for evaluating the effectiveness of the special edui-ation services to be 
^ providgdln the project. \ ' ^ ^ , . 

Highest priority to projects that include specific evaluation procedures that are 
) ' cqpsistent wittt the objectives of the project appropriate for the services prbvided. ! 
iS^9) Provisions for '^rticipatlon oftqualifled, nonpublic sdiaol handicapped children, 

■ in the project, V ^ 
. i» HigJiest priority to projects that make provision for participation of eligible^ 
handicapped children enrolled in private schools in the area to be served by the 
project. \ ' . ■ 

10) Adequacy of the size and qualincatiohs of the staff, " ■ * 

Highest priority to the projects employing or purchasing the services of well 
qualified staff and with a high enough ratio of project staff to the number of 
handicapped children to be serv^ ^ the project to ensure effective service, - 

1 1) Adequacy of facilities, both existing and proposed, for conduct of the project or 
■ program, \ . ''^ . 

Highest priority to school facilities that areaiready available to the district and 
— considered appropriate- for the needs of the project.- — — — \- ^ ^ 

12) Economic efficiency of tlie pjoposed pr^ 

Highest priority to ^those prbjects listing a detailed budget of estimated 
. amounts of funds required for operation of the pr6ject and for cost-service ratios 
that are c^insistent with the special education services to be provided. ; ^ 

The policies and procedures under vvhidi Oregon initiated, approved, and conducted 
state programs and projects and local programs and projects were described completely -in 
Impact of the Title VI Programs 'in the State of Oregon. Essentially, this procedure 
involved school districts submitting applications for Title VI monies. These appiications 
Were reviewed by the Advisory Committee who determined recommenda^tions for funding 
of applications. These recommendations were approved by the Oregon Board of/ 
Education who then notified the applying districts. 



Evaluation Plan 

- ■ _ ■ ^ 

From the inception of the Title VI program^thin the State it wks determined that 

Oregon, should have, as part of its Title VI operation, a Third Party Evaluation. 

Consequentlys the State Department of Education contracted with Teaching Research, a 

Division of the Oregon State System of Higher Education, for cunsulting services for the 

devetopment of an evaluation program for Title VI in Oregon. The report of the 

evaluation of the Summer 1968 program is contained in Impact of the Title VI Programs 

in the State of Oregorh This evaluation model was considered so acceptable by riot only 

the Oregon State Department 'of Education but also by the United States Office oP v 

Education that it was continued for subsequent funding periods,= The following is a 

sypmary of Third Party Evaluators for subsequent Impact Reports: 







Third Party, Evaluator 


1968- 69 

1969- 70 

i97Ch71 : : 
^ 1971.72 V 

1972^73 ' 
; 1973^74 


Impact 2 - 

, / , . /impact 6 : 
, / Impact 7^ 

Impac^t 8 V 


Teaching jRasiarch ' 
: University of Oregon . 
\ .Teaching Research [ 
Teaohirig iMisearch 
Teaching Research - 

Teaching Reseaich' 

I?*-. . • - , 

Teaching Research 




ERIC 



Th$ third party ^ValuaMon w^i conductii^d^ Oregon using the following podel: After 
;^#\projects had been |giected for fundiiig By ^n A^ Hoc Advisory Comrnittee, research 
doWra^^^^oni Teaching Research ^vision and the Coorto the Title VI 

pro|rarnf within, #tate met w^tli each of the Rr^ec| directors prior to .tho 
^ dornmencemeht o/^i^f roject* T^e purpose of this meeting was to firtalize an evaluation 
plan for Uie pWtjcular projedt;' ^^^^ final ^^uation plan entailed the detertnin^tion of 
;%hich measuremefit initrunifents wepi to he usad and the iheUiod of conducting -the 
.measurements wltli these instrumerm^ ^ ^ ' . 

During%e school year Teachin^Kaseafch consultants vis^ twice to 

ffisure that the evaluation procedures ware being provided as planned. Special Education 
consultants of tlie State. pepartMent of Education visited projects associated with dieir 
speciaUty, not only Serving aS^a^^^ors to project d in tft conduct of the project, 

but alsb concernirig tl^pmselves with the pf ogress of the evaluation. Finally, the Title VI 
Coordinator visited each of the projects as a further check to insure that their progress 
. 'and evaluation procedures' were proceeding in accprdancc witli the plan/ 
\ • " * r ■ ■ ' ^ - : ' ' ' . , . ' ' ^ ^ . : ' 

Xft^r the final report of each project was prepared and submitted by the project director* 
trie results were examined, traeted statistically where necessary , and determination made,^ 
as *^|o~ how successfully the— ^ purposesrThe results of tliat 

determination are reported lie^l^^^^^ ^ * 

. \ ■ * '^^ . ■ ■ . " ' ■ 

The cost to the State for this Third Party Evaluation by the Teaching Research Division 
was S22,876 which included not only the initial planning with project directors and visits 
to project| sitesi ^^t also the drafting of this report, including computer usage for 
statistical computationi 

\ ' . ";V-. " ' / " ' ' ^ 

This evaluaUon^ pl^^ which is utilised by the Oregon Board of Education to evaluate Titl' 
VI Projects has been selected as an exemplary model by Bureau of Education 
Handicapped (BEH). U.S. Office of Educatitfh In^WaAington DtC, Staff from ■BEH haxe^ 
repeatediy^^icated at the Oregon Board of Education that diis evaluation plan 

and the ^ ^Kiting /^p^lf reports are unique; in the United States. BEH staff are 
particularly tapres^d because the Oregon Title VI Projects have objectives that are stated 
in ptecise behavioral tenns, evaluation strategies that are applicable to the objectives and 
' result in an ability t^emonstrate^ehaviora^changls in handicapped children. 

" ^-^^ , -) ■■- • ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

These components allow staff fi^m BEH to pre^nt data to the legislature to substantiate 
that monies spent for Title VI resuJted in positive changes in handicapped children. The 
result of this is tjiat the fedyal money appropriated for services for handidfepped children 
has been increased iiii(^ the inception of Titff 

Since the summer of 'J 33 projects have beefl fu/ided to 58 loc^ educatipn agencies 
in Oregon throu^ Title. Vl-B funds. The CoorcfinatorSf Federal 'Pregrams at the Oregoh 
State DepartmeffTCif Education expressed interest in kn.^mg what impact tiiese 
projects have had on handicapped children in Oregon. Gonsequently, a contract ms 
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'k^'' ' ■ • / . ' ■""/, ■ ' ' ■ • - 

^ • • . 'V . : :■ , ' ". ; - ■ . ^- , . ■. 

awarded to the Exceptional ChUd Research Program of Teaching Research, a Division of 
the Oregon State, System of Higher Education, to conduct a survey of all proJectSNtliat 
had been, praviously funded under Title VI-B funds to determine tfie current sta4 'of 
, these projects as to the number of chUdren they were serving, the number of staffirttd to 
serve the children and the number of dollars that were being expended. Consbquently, the 
purpose of this report was to pfffyide a current summary of the statui of aU projects 
funded between 196$ and 1973 under Title V^B funds. *^ 



l.Between 1968 ana 1973; $1,288,456 of Tltie VI-B-Funds were spent In Oregon to 
provide, service to 5,947 handicapped chUdren in 133 projects conducted by SSiocal 
education agencies. The averap per child cogt across-aU handicapping conditions was 
S217. * i ^ 'T' . *^ . 

. The deaf'blind and TTdR populations in Oregon would not havi been served hW Title 
VI-B not been available between 1968 and 1970, ^ ^ 

3. Tbe aUocation of pr^ects to the variou^connties in Oregon appiars to be appropriate 
as the majority 6f projects ware awarded to the greatest areas of populatibn. 

4. In-service tr^g was prowded to 1 ,500 prifessional staff, voluiiteers and parents to 
assist local ddtfcatipn ageples to successfully i^^^ . 

. ' ' - ■ * 

5. Of all projects fpnded for an academic year, 87% are ptUl operational on local, state or 
other federal fu^ds. . : , " , 

6. Of all pT^cts funded for the summer only, 44% arestUl bperatipnal. " 



. 7. For the 92 projects stUl operational, the ojlilnal J-undlng was $637.306^ Current 
funding , from iJther-'spurces for Uiese projects Is «2,145,793 which. reflects-an ove»all' 
increase.bf $1,508^487. ' 



. fl.Of the $2,145,793 for cbntinued projects, 54% is from local funds, 2l% is from state 
funds, and 25% is from other federal funds • 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ vf : : 

9. The majonty^of the local education agencies indicated that the utilization of a third 
^ party e valuator aUowed thpm to more adequately serve handicapped chUdreg. 

lO.The majority of local eduoetlon aienoies feel that staff from the State Department of 
■ Education ^nd the thJrd party evaluators provided them with sufflcient and appropri- 
. ate techJitcaJ assistance, . .' 



More speciflc infomatlon and data Is contained , in the Summary Impact of "Wtle-VI-B 
Funds on the^ Education of Oregon's Handicapped Children. This document was prepared 
by TeachmgResearch for the Oregon Department of EducaUon, ■■ . ' 

In 1972, staff frdm BEH encouraged staff from Oregon Boar^d of Education and iching 
Research to train other state departoents'to use this evaluation modeL The tn lowing 
paragraphs.describe the training conducted for 46 states, Puerto Rico, The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and the District of Coluinbia. ^ ' ~ 
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El^t training confarencas on the UtHizatlon of TWrd Party : Evaluatioh Model were 
eonducterf for 90 partidpanti who cami from 46 itajis,, Puerto Riqo, the Buraau of 
Indian Affair, pd the Distnct of Columbia/ 'Hia three states that did not participate 



e M^e, Montana a^d New MexicOi The fiftieth state was Oregon. 



Thb el^t training conferences began January 30, 1973 and were completed February 

'i975. .... ■ . " ' ■■ . - •' . ^ y ' ' ■ 

At the conclusion of many of ttie training sessions for the Utilisation of Third Party 
Evaluation Modali staff from various statei indicated that th^y would be interested in 
implementing the Third ^rty Evaluation mpdel if ^third party evaluators were available. It 
had been tiieir experieh^ that colleges and universities and otiiers did not h^Ve si^fflcient 
information .to act as third party ©valuators^ in tiie way mat we were describing in the 
traming modeh^ Based on this infomiation the Teaching^ Reiearch stafrtonductedi ^ 
workshop in Chicago on April 15-16^ 1975, Eleven persons were selected astpotential 
third party evaluators and were provided two days of training. At the concludon of this 
training session, a list of states was provided to tiie thl jd party evaluators whose staff had 
previously indicated that they might be interested in/imploying a tlilrd-party .evaluator/ 



The/ Teadiing. Research staff provided additional on-site jtraining to staff members of four 
states and the Bureau of Indian Affair^in 1975. . 
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; R^ults and Discussion of Title Vr Projects in Oregon ! 

^ Twem^^ight pfcjecti were funded for the aeiderriiG year September 1974 throu^ June 
;1?75. Of the 2t ^rojiecti' fwnd^^^ were loeated in the Portland area, Siven wa^ri 

^located in othiT parts oft,ttie Wilianiette Valley, and Iwelve in other parti bf Western, 
Souttierni Central and Eastern 0^^^^ See Figure 1 Cor the specific location of eacji 
funBed project. >^ > , \ . ' . ■ 



The 28 projects that were funded for the academic year 1574-75 served children in seven 
different handicapping areas. Nine projects we're funded^ in tiie area of emotionally 
distufhed, four^rcyects fbr^s^ language impaired, five prcjpcts ^r the hearing 

impaired, two-prcjects^for yie developnjentally disabled, one for Uie visually impaired^ 
^ and two each in tfie area of educable mentally retardidp One thousand forty two children 
were served in the 28 prqectg; TTie t^al doUars expended for ^e^^^^^^ 

- $449,621. The average cost per child for the academic year was $427.74. 

.' ' " . ' ¥ _ ' ' 

* ' * • *. ' - ' ■■ 

In, the areaof Uie emotionally disturbedi 401 children were served for $146,498, wliich/ 
Tepfesents* 33% of the total. Children with extreme learning problems were served for 
$93,952, which represents 21%'6fuie total. It^ should' be remembered, however, that 
eight of the nine projects for the emotionally disturbed, chUdren were served by their 
regi^lar classroom teachers and the services^ of tne project weje provided to train 
clalsroom teachers to deal with emotionally disturbed'children in the classroom. Some of 
the projects demonstrated that the ikUls learned by tliese classroom teachers generalized 
to^other children who exhibited 'deviant behavior problems in the classroom. Most of the' 
projects fpT the hearing* visually, speech a^d language Impaired wece seen on in itinerant 
basis twice or three times per week for a specified number of minutes each dky ,^vhi]e the 
reni^wide> of the projects were for the most part served in a regular.cldssroom. on a 'fuU 
time basis. Conseguently, the number of hours and minutes of service provided to eaclv 
child for the costs Involved are varied greatly from one handicapping condition to 
"inptlier; Table" 1 pTovides a bre^kdowri o nhe n urnber^^a^^^ of projec ts7 n mnF^rdf 
children served and doBars expended by handicapping condition for this funding period. 



Summary of Projci 
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NoJ 


of 


- i . )^ 



Handicapping Condition 



No. Qf^. Children 



Projects Ser 



ved 



Emotionally Disturbed 


^ 9 


401 


Visually Impaired ' 


1 




Hearing Irripaired ' 




1 


Developmental Disabilities^ 


I* ' 2 




fiducable Mentally Retarded 


2' 


.49' 


Extreme Learning Problems/ v 






Learning Disabled ^ 




/ 254 


Speech and Language Impaired 






Parents 






TOTALS 


' 28 


1,058 



%ofi 
Total 



Dollars 
Funded 



% of: 

Total 



Cost per 
^ ChUd r 





$1.46^98' 


33 


$ 36532 


;if; 


^ ;i73p^ 


4 . 


' 1,625.72 




85^ ^ 


19 


92831 


36,500 


■8^ 


869.04 


5 


' ^6,462. 


10 


- 948.20 


24 ' 


93,952 ; 




3^j9.88 


13 


■ '^ 20,262 ? 




147.^ 


'V ' 


2,760 ^ 




'3833^ 


100 


$449iiS2r 


100 


S 424.97 









For the tliird consecutive ^ear heavy emphasis was placed in funding projects for the 
emotionally disturbed. Of thr nine project funded in 'tiie area of emotionally disturbed; 
eight of these utilized the resource room foncept. This approach entails taking children 
Jrom the regular ^a^ropm for varyiiiJ'periods of time dependin^^ on their needs. 
Assistance is provided in academic areas as >vell as programs being conducted fer various 
behavioral priblems. Children return to the regular classroom for longer and longer 
'duratiofis some time during the school year as tiie behavior begins to reach criterioii level 
of acceptable performance set by tlie regular plassrpom teacher.-In addition training U 
prodded to each chiiaJs classroom teacher, So that shf tnay utilize the samfe procedures 
used by the special teacher in^ the regular classFOom, Another potential benefit of tliis 
concept i^ that the classroom teacher could then generalize the Use of this concipt to 
mher children in her classroom. It is tlie opinion of the third party evaluator and die 
State Department of Education that this is a desirable way of training childre«* with 
deviant beha^ors. # " ^ 

* ' .. ' ' . ^ . * ^ ' 
Of the nine projects ser^pg^motignally disturbed cliildreni the Sandy project and the 
Albajty Elementary ScW^TDUtrict No. 5 project were, aga^, selected m exemplary. 

The Sandy Project'^aff displayed success in ohan^ng ^hild behavior in the area of 
'response generalization using a multiple baseline design. ^The prdgrani was well managed 
by the project staff. _ - 

The Al^Shy Elen^^tary. Schbol Dis No, 5 condueted^an excellent' regular cla^room 
program foKemotionally distrubed children. Ninety-thtee percent of 79 teachers Uiat 
received inscrvice trairiing implement^94 programs. Of all the prograips implemented, 
94% were successfuily^ompieted.Trhese data certainly support the notion that, 'with 
training, the regular classroom teacher pan deal effectftely with emotionally 'disturbed 
children in the regufar classroom setting. ^ , 

* ■ ' . • ■" . ^ » ■ 

The Lincoln County School District was funded^ to dellvej a hiuch needed scrviea to 
emolionally disturbed children and tiielr parents and teachers. Whilf tlie school distrijl 
conducted a successful program, a portion of the funding was used for a^ortabJe 
building. Agpin, the third party ^valuator would like to remind tlie ad hoc committee tliat 
this is not in line with the priorities specined in the Title Vl guidelftei. ^ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ^ 



L Tliat the Oregon Board of Education give priority to those projects (local education 
agencies) that request fufiding for the education Sf severely handicapped children in 
the public school setting. * " ' ' €^ 

RationaJe; Public Law 94^141 94th Congress, S,6, Nbvembtr 29,J975 which amends the 
Education of th& Handicapped Act: ^*It is the purpose of Public Law 94^142 to assure 
4hat all handicapped children pave available to them, within llie time periods specified in 
section 612t2)(B), a free appropriate public education which emphasizes special educa- 
tion and related services designed to meet their unique needs, to assure that the rights of 
handicapped children and their parents, or guardians are protected, to^assist States and 
Ipc^lities to provide for the education of aII handicapped children, and to assesi and 
apure the effectiveness of efforts to educate handicapped children." 



2. That the Oregon Board of Education establish as a priority^ those projects Jhat examine 
procedures used in training handicapped jchildren ages. three years and under: 

Rationale: Currently, there is little, research^formation available in die area of training 
handicapped children three years 'of age and under. Ji is an accepted fact by most 
educators that chJldren ca}i and do acquire many language and niotor skills in the first 
three years df devetopnient. It is also known that the parents of handicapped children of 
this age group need jpeciaLserviccs and traJnir^ to allow 4}iem to interact appropriately 
\yith their children. J / 

This early intervention coJd facilitate the remeciiation of many skill denciencies and 
allow the child to function more appropriately in tlie natural environment. 



3. That the Oregon Board of Education establish as a priority those projects which 
'examine procedures used to provide voc^tional^ education and work L'xperience for 
handicapped children. , ' . - f-'^' ' — 

Rationales The reasoning underlying Ui/iducation of handicapped children in public 
s^chools in Oregon i3 to ultimately develop young men and women who are able to take 
their place in society to be independent citizeiis. This requires. skills to serve ahd maintairi 
a Job over a siistained period if indepcndciice is \q be forthcoming. It has been the 
observation of ^he third party evaluation team that vocational education for tli^ 
handicapped has not developed nor utilized procedures which will allow Uiis to happen 
adequately. Many training procedures "have evolved over the past ten ^ears wliich have 
denionstrafcd tliemselves to he effective in training tlie handicapped ia. the areas of 
academic and social beluiviors. Some of these are: tlm development and utilization of task 
analysis; utilization of data collection systems which allow teachers to make decisions 
regarding changes in programming for children, the utilization of consequences which 
provides immediate reiriforceinent for desirab^ behavior and leedback for undesirable 
behavior. All of these proccdurus have dcmonHtratcd themselves to be successful in the 
arens of vocational educntion of the handicapped. . - 

In nddlllunt I imisc nill 4424 indicates ihnt all handicnppcd children shall he served by the 
h)ail school district. This law has become eflectivt^ since the priorities were* established 
for Title VI prugrnms In Oregon, Since lew procedurcH have been established which 
^lemoi^sirafe cneciivc changes in vouaiional skills Ibr Ihe moderate to severely retarded, it 
would appear to be advisable that Hchjoi)! dislilcli In OiegiHi be eneouragcd to submit 
prciposals which would ex^iniine the efleclivcness of Ihesc procedures in vocntioruil 
educatiiHh 
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4/Tfmt the Oregon Board of Education continue to give pHority to those projects in' the 
future which exmtine the effects of the integration/6f muitiply handicapp^ midlof^ 
developmentally disabled children with '^nopnal'* children in a regular classrdom 

Rationale: In tlie past six years, the concept of /ntegrating severely handicapped and 
developmentaUy disabled children into t!ie regular classroom has become a popular 
concept. The theory behind , the concept is tli^ if individualization is being '&sed in a 
classroom that a classroom teacher can provide for the idiosyncratic needs of any child 
regardless of the severity of the handicap, i^/further purported advantage to integration is 
the-' elimination of categorization of children and the isolatibn o£ tliese children m 
separate classrooms. While these third m^ty evaluatojs do not accept or reject these 
theories, they do feel that little diti are available tp support the' advantages of 
integration. It would seem that the'foUowing areas need to be examined in more detail 
before acceptance or rejection can be |/ven to the cgncepts of integration. 

A. WhJch^ types nf handicapped children can successfully be integrated into a regular 
classroom? ' / = ^ ^ 

B, When compared with isolated settings, ' Hoes intejrat^n provide for accelerated 
acquisition of academics ana social behaviors for the handicapped child? 

C, Does integration have any detrimental e^ect on. the -'normal" child? 

% ' ^ 

D. Ev,en if academic behaviok are accelerated for the handicapped child, Is the social 
behavior of the child affefited adversely? . - 

# ■'' ' 

It would appear that funding Title VI projects in the future to examine and gather 
Information about the effects'of integration would provide some positive information for 
other special education programs who ^re considering the use of this procedure* This 
recommendation is in line with PriorUy 6 as established by^lhe.State of Oregon wlrich 

r ^ i r •. > 

states;^ ^ t 

Evidence of fiupplementatloJof the regular school program ^ 
by the proposed project or program. Higliest priority to " 
projects th^t 'make specific and realistic plans i^or integra- 
^ tion into the regular school program of the handicapped 

^ children served by the project, ^ ^ 

a " ' 

5. That the Oregon State Department of h'dueation make the Ad Hoc Committee aware 
of data related to the degree to which a project aclmved its Mjcctives in previous 
fwiding periods before considering them for second or third funding. 

Rationale: During past years the staff of se\^rul nrojects have not collected di/ta as they 
agreed to do irv the lettjer of agreemcfit between the (liird party evaluator and tlie local 
district. When this occur^ this inibrmation is passed on to the staff at ttie Stale 
Department of Rducation, JJiis information shobld be, sliared with the Ad IJoc 
Comnuttee before they vote to fimd these projects fcil second and third fundings, ' , 



(). That the Oregon State DefHirtment of ICd^l^ation make the Ad Hoc Committdie amre 
of data which demonstrates that the local district is making direct case contributions 
to projects ami has fflans to continue the project on local or state funds beftire second 
year funding is apimrved, 



Rationale! Title VI funds have been awarded on a "seed money** concept in the pasii^ 
That U that the money is awarded to get a program initiate with the intent that the local 
district begins to fund the projecf as soon as poisible. Second year funding should then be 
awarded only if a local district demonstrates that they have assumed a portion of the cost 
of the project in the second year proposal. This contribution should be in the form of 
cash not, "inkind^' contribution. 




7, That the Ofegon State Department of Education fnake tlieAdHocJ^imittee amre 
of Oregon's pno^ities for funding prior to their review of project ^/that the State 
Coordinator ^f Title VI-B Progratns make them aware when they seiect projecrs far 
funding which do not match these priorities. 

RationaJf: jn the past two yeare, the third party evaluators havp noted that the Ad Hoc 
Committee has funded several projects which do not in any way match the priorities 
which have been estabUshed for the state. If the maximum ser^dce to thfe handicapped is 
tb be received from these monies, it is tiecessary for the committee to re\iew these 
prioricies before the funding recommendations are made. 
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Albany Klementnry School Dhtrki §5 



$12,000 
Augmt 19, 1074 
Jdine 8, 1975 



^1 



Title of Projectt 

1 * ' 

Location of Project i 

« = ' . " -i 

Populatioa Served ^ ^ 
Fundinff Allocated:* 
Project Beginning Datei 
I project £nciing bijte: 



Bafckground and Ratiaaale:-^ ^ 

ririor ^ t!ie^973-74 schoor year no specific 
programs Iia^bcen developed for eniotioiially 
disturbed children Albany . Elementary School 
District #5, The^eed for this type of program had 
been evi8enced 'by^ the number of requests by 
cTassrooni teachers ^ for ^assistance with and/or 
services for dealing with the disturbed child.% 

During the .1973-74 academic year, with 
combined district and title VI funds, the Regular 
Classroom Program for Hmotionally^Disturbed^ 
Children was implemeiitcd iu four of' thw.dfetrlct's 
fiinc eleCnentary schools. In accordance wifh tlitf 
Oregon goal ibr special educatioM; this j^ojl^ct 
souglit to "restore the handicaifped pupil to full 
participation in the regular school program without 
further special assistance or where thin is not 
possible, to jninimize the effect of his handicap to 
wheTb he can function in the regular program of 
the scliool with a minimum of special education 
assistance. Tliis project was successJul beyond 
expectations (Sec Impact .V, piiges 1-24) any 
yconseti^njly iid^itional Title VI funds were 
/obtaiit'iS to expand the program iiito the remaining 
five elementary schools. 

The^jiroject was tlesigncd to serve the needs of 
^cnu>tionally disturbed children within the regular 
classrt)nni. With the child remaining inlhe regular 
classroom, the res[ionsibi!ity lor ilie chiUrs educa- 
tional program remained Avith the classroom 
tencher. It was recoiyii/ed that classrooni teachers 
woultl necil Iraining and assislance in serving the 
eiuntionally disturbed cliilil hi tlie classroonh In 
adilition, it was Icll that (he classroom teacher 
trained in behavior nianagemcnl lechnicpieN wouki 
have "(he skills to ^ deal wilh problem behaviors 
helore Ihey beeaiue out of conlrc)l. rjiis projeet 



Regular Classroom PrpgramJqr^EniotionaUy Disturbed C/y/dr^^ 



727 Group Programs^ 52 Indmdual Programs 



r 



< 



was designed to provide the classroom t|^acher with 

* the necessary skills for developing a ^cessfiri, 

educational and/or behavioral progranc for»th 

emotionally disturbed*^ child in the classroo: 

setting. * ^ ^ 

ffi s ^ 
In order to accomplish this an inservice training 

progfam was^rovided for the eptire teaqhing staff 

of each of t^vfivc participating schools. 

Objectivei and Evaluation Plan: 

I it By June J 975, all identtfivd emc>fionqfl^ 
disturbed children will Ife in supervised bef^ 
vioral and/or academic change program within the 
regular classrmmi. \^ 

^ ^cord of Xm Warker Problem Behavior Identifi- 
catitfn Checklist and data from behavioral andigr. 
%^cadeniic cliange progranis. ^^^"y-x ^ 

2.. By June 1975, a minimum of 7()9L^ t/ie 
^studenis in a hehavinral and/or a(;ademih^ange 
prtwam will have nwt the terminal objective of the 
progrcinL 

IJecord of the intervention programs including 
percentage of programs succtH^lvlly comf/leted and 
percentage of programs Vtrminated betbre 
completion, \^ 

J All emotionally jlisturhed childh^i^U he 
served hy ^regular classroom teachers trained in 
beliavtor nnnlification principles. ' ^ 

Kecord of Title VI inservice tgihiiiig olijectives 
completed by teacliers (repoftecl as percentage of 
r objectives inei). reaelier writti^ jwaluallonH of 
.each inservice sessiuii ^aiul ratings of inservice 
evaluation. Kinally, report of the number of 
enHUionally disturbed children ideiitilicd \ and 
number served by regular classroom teachers. . 
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Methodology: V s ^ " 

the project staff consisted of the project 
diTebtor, two full time tegcher consultants/ and 
two halfl tinie teacher consultants, : The project 
director holds a niaster's degree in special educa- 
iion, and; has had' extensive training and ' ex- 
perience in wdrking' with empttonally disturbed 
cliildren and in thp trailiing of^clagsfoom teacliers 
in the management^f children with behavior ^ 
and/or academic prCr^nis. * . ■ 
. The teacher consultants are certified elementary 
teachers^ with clasfroom experience ranging from 
self-contained classrooms, to resource Vodlns, All 
teachtSr cbhsultants have had extensive experience ' 
inithe utilization of beliavior ijianagement tecHi- 
niques and all but one parycipatecj in the 1^73-74 
Title yi teacher training progfdhi. One teaclier 
consultant holds^a master's degree in guidance and 
counsel iTfg. 

Title VI project 'staff received i^ervice 
U^niftg during tlic^summer of 1973. In addition, 
during t*ie s^ing of J^74 Hfe stafi'Vareicipated^ii a 
pkt;nt traiiaing prograin utilizing behavioi; niocKtV 
cation techniques. This training w:hi conducted by 
the project cdn^tant from Teaching Rescarclu a 
Divisioir of the X)rcgon State System of Higher 
BUucatlon. purmg "the project ^eur, ilje project 
^taff met witii the project director idid prtijcct 
^.^onsulta^t to review inservicg^ activit^s and inter- 
vention prggrains iniplenit^ntcd by tlie participating 
Bissrourn teacliers. 

^ixty-one classroom teachers, 14 support 
seg^ces pcrsoniKf and 4 district adiniiiisLrators 
piftticlpated in tlic 5 sclioi)! niscrviccs. Hach in- 
service consisted til tour une-Uay sessions with cacli 
session lield weekly lb^^fcHlr consecutive weeks. 

Those inserviccs were conducted by the project 
staff. During the insci^^icc sessions, tcchniijiips loj 
classjuom management, indivitluali/atioii oi 
instruction, and .behavior management principles 
were presented and discussed with the participating 
ieachers clenumslnitiiig inastery of the concepts 
thA>ugli ohsefving and reciuding data, writing 
behavioral ol)jectives, and specilyiiu^ behaviois 
utili/ing obseivable descriptions. Specific attention 
was given to the actual design and implemeiitailon 
^ of jliehavioral l^tihent ])rograms> In the week 
following the fiist iiiservice sessicni, participating 
teacheii were asked to Hpeeify a problem behavior 
for which they would desigii a behavioral aml/ty- 



academic freatmentjprogram, and to collect bjse- 
line data on this behavior, with a reliability check 
on that behavior scheduled with one 'of the Title 
VI project staff. = : ' . , 

As part of each /of the Remaining inservice 
se^ions, each teacher met individually with one of 
the Title VI projact staff, in order to receive 
individual assistance in the Resign of the treatment, 
program. Based upon »the principles and techniques 
■presented during the inservice sessLoUj eacnil^acltcr. 
deceived help Jn rise selec.tion pf"' appiCT^iate 
treatment strategies^^slTe wished to. emplo^^^in a 
behavior and/or acadeniic:program. At each weekly, 
inservice session the teacheTS brought in tl^ai^dq^t^ 
tliey had. colle^ated on their prograjii, and discuss^ds 
any necessary program changes.with a project staff 
member. ^ ^ ^ - 

The' teacher inservice training objectives were 
presented to the participants the first-day and were 
subsequently checked off as conifieteney with 
those objectives was demonstrated. 

Following the four Inservice days with each 
scliooh project staff members met individuirily 
with each teacher^ weekly, assisting the teacher in 
^ipiementing needed program changes iijid collect- 
iiig program data from the teachers. These meet- 
ings . con^nued until the terminal objective w;is 
met. Thelproject staff was also available to assist 
teachers iikthc design and implementatipn of new 
programs tliroughout tlie remainder of the school 
year. This included all teachers who had received 
inservice training (i.e. ^ schools by the end of the 
project four from 1973=74 and five from 
1974=75). 



Results: 

/ lly June 1973. ail klcnfijwd cnujtiomtUy 
dislitrhvil childrun will Iw hi a supervised hehav- 
ioral and/or aeademir elum^e prnmun witliin (lu\ 
regular cla^srinnn 

A total oi' 53 children, were identified ihrough 
iiehavioral observations and the Walker Problem 
rtehiit/ior Identification Checklist as havitig behav- 
ioral and/or emotional |^()l)lems and were served 
liming the year thrtuiglf indivuluali/ed programs. 

fable I sllows that 94 behavioral , and/or 
academic chaiige programs were initiated by 74 
chissrotHii leaLJiers (md support services personrieh 
with ritle VI staff assistance. In each case the 
liehavior problem was specifietl, baseline data was 
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conected, a terminal objective was stated, and 
treatmervt strategies were specified by the teacher,C 
^he results indicate fhai 94% of these .programs . 
were successfully'completed p of May 15, 1975; 
1% we^ ongoing and 5% had been /terminated 
before completiort. 

Forty-one proems were designed for'a specific 
behavior' for a group of children/ Individual beha- 
vior or academic change programs were designed ' 
for 53 students, A total of 779 students were 
serviced through the 94 initiated programs. Walker 
Problem Behavior, 4dentificatiorh^Checklists* were ; 

- completed on a pre- and posttesf hms for the 
students^in individual behavior treatment prog- 

' rams. These pre^icL^ost scores Veflect the class- 
room teacher's /nipres^on oC the child's behavuirs, 
rather than fepre^4iting the actual documentation 
througli behaA^i^l observation. Behavioral obser- 
vations were obtained in order to mak^iiVuw^diate 
decisions regarding the program'! et^ctiveness. 

I 

2r By Tune 19 75, a minimum of 70% of tfw 
students in a behavioral and/or academic change 
program will have met the terminal objective of the ' 
program. 

Table I indicates tlrat 94% of the programs 
initiated were ^successfully completed; onl7^% 
were tenniiuited betbrc reaching criteria. 

i. All emotionally disturbed children will Li 
served by regular classroom teachers trained in 
behavior modificati(m principles. , 

Inservice training objectives were set for each 
teacher to enable them to design and implement 
programs. Tliose participants meeting all of the 
objectives by May 15, 1975 were granted three 
District #5 increment credits. The percent of 
olyectives, completed ^by teachers is shown in Table 



Of the 79 participants who received inservice 
training, 74 instit^i^a total of 94 programs which 
indic^Ues that many teachers initiated nu)n: than 
one program. 01 alf of the prograins implemented, 
*H% were successfully contpleted, 1% wch Oiigoing 
as of May 15. and 5% were terniinated before the 
final objective was met ( I able 1). 

Target behaviors and consetvuences specified in 
th«%, programs iniliaietl during tlu^insei^ice are 
shown in laliles j and 4 respectively rhc target 
behaviors inosi freiiiiently specifiecl ^vere task 
complelion and lalkouis. Most ol the" programs 



utili;zed a combination \of^ those consequences 
lasted, i' ^ . ^ 

Ni;iety-five teachers in ^the district were contac» 
ted in May of 1975 regarding their utilization of 
the project staff. These teachers included those 
who completed the insArvic^ training durlivg tl^ 
^^7^74 school year as-welhas ^lose who*compIe- \j 
ted the training during the 1974^75 school year. 
The te^chei^ were asked 4o specify classroom , 
. management techtiiques which they dtili^ed 
^following the Inservice training prdgram. The type 
of corvsequence stTategy ^employed along with the 
percent of t^ctfe'rs who T^icated that ^theyj 
^iployed tha; strategy cai^be seen in fpble 5, 

Other strategies employed by teachers ind^d£d. 

charts for ^divjduals, point sheetsf^free tfl 
^ competition between groups, graphs, auctic 

primary reinfqrcersf honof bulletin boards, n|Rs 
^ to par?nts, badges, demerit systems, and double 

teaming. It isimfortant to stress that only one of 
jhe above reported systems employed punishment 

or cost procedure^ (i?e, demerit systems) while the 

remainder relied upor^ positive reinforcement 

systems as a method of motivation. 

Table 6 identifies the types of behavioni that th^^ 
teaciiers attempted to modify during the follow up 
period. 

Other types of behavioi^ specified by the 
teachers as having been selected include pouting, 
tattling, wetting, leaving the building, hand raising, 
homework, lining up, sportsmanship, table 
manners, increasing responsiveness to teacher 
questioning^ stealing, tantrums, following direc- 
tions, hall behavior, tooth brushing and recess 
behavior. 

Forty-four 'percent of the teachers surveyed 
collected data on the programs the^ initiated and 
conducted. The types of assistance ' from the 
project stalT which the teachers felt they needed 
whi lei carrying out these proje^^ts can be seen in 
Table \ ' ' 

pHier types of assistance which the teachers felt 
tlwy needed iiicluded having someone who was 
ol^4!Ctive come into the classroom, having someone 
come irtlqihe classroom and reinlbrce the teacher, 
assistance ihsinaintuiiiiiig established behaviors and 
in designliig me intervention jirograms. 

The teachers were asked to evaluafe the follow- 
ing aspects of each inservice on a scale of I to^, 
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with' 1 being the lowest rating and 5 being the 
highes^ie degree of interest in the session: value 
received from the session; effectiveness of the 
■handout materials.^ The evahiations from each of 
the five schools'are shown in Table 8, 

As indibated by the "ratings of the teachers; the 
inservice sessions were well received by the 
participants. 

Another aspect, of this pfogram was the training 
provided to other school districts and student 
teachejs, A total of 1 8 teachers, or administrators 
visited the project, of which 8 either participated 
in the inservice training or the project . staff ' 



subsequently visited their school districts' and 
conducted training. An .additional 36 interns or 
student teachere from Oregon College of Education 
and Oregon State University also benefited. 

Finally, the project pinpointed the necessity of 
parent training as an adjunct to any successtui 
teacher training program. Consequently, the pro- 
ject staff repeived training at Teaching Research in 
'the Behavipral Clinic and subsequently established 

similar service for the Albany District, The 
teachers reftrred 86 families to the clinic tor the 
implementation of home programs to coincide 
with classroom intervention strategies. 



TABLE .1 



Charfqe Proqra 



Summary of Behavioral and/or Acadimic Charfge Programs 
Initiated in Regular Classrooms dur^lnservice Training 



'Participants, 



Schooi Teachers Support Adminiitrators 



No. No. of Programs Initiated PrOgr arn Qtitcome (%) ^ 

Initiating Individ, Group Total Completed Oh Going Terminated 



5 


^19 


1 


1 


20 


14 


18 


32 


90.6 


0 


9 \ 


6 


13 


5 


1 ' 


iV 


9 


10 


19 


100 


0 


0 


7/8 


15 


4 


1 


19 


16 


8 




91 


. 4 


4 


9 


14 


4 . 


1 


18 


14 


5 




95 




5 


TOTAL 


61 


14^ - 


4 


' 74 


. 53 


41 


, 94 


94 


^ 1 


5 














\ ' 




















TABLE 2 
















f 


Percentage of InservicG Training Objectives Mot 






i 



School 

5 
,6 
7/8 

9 



% 

100 
100 
89 
93 



22 



ta6le3 

Target Behayjors Specif led in Behavioral and/or Academic 
\Change Programs Initiated duri^ng Inservice Training , 



Sohodl 



Tarfflt 




6 




9 


-Total 


Behavforil P^^ngf' 












Attending 


4 


&^ 


1 


2 


< 13 


' Transition 


8 


3 


3 


3 


17 


Talkouts 


9 


5 


7 


1 


22 


, Out of Seat 




0 


0 


0 


1 


Task Corripietfon 


5 


2 


9 


8 


24 


Other 


5 


2 


3 


3 


13 


CombinatiQpi 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 



Academie change 



Reading 


0 


1 0 


0 


1 


Math 


0 


0 1 


0 


1 ' 


total' 


32 


19 24 


^ 19 


94 ^ 





TABUE 4 

i 

CQnsequences Specified in Behavioral and/or Academic 
Change Programs Initiated during In^rvlce Training 



Consequence ^ 


. 5 


6 


IfB 


9 


Total 


Social only 


0 


2 


0 


^0 


^2 


Graph only 


0 


4 


2 


2 


8 


Contingent Activity 




1 


3 


2 


10 


Token only 




0 


^ 1 


1 


3 


Countoon only 




0 


0 


^ 2 


Check off chart t 
Combination ^ 


19 


0 
8 


' 1 

7 


0 
11 


3 
45 


TOTAL 


26 


15 


14 


10 


73 



23 



TABLE 5 





Consequence Strategies Utilized by 95 Teachers 


4 






following Inservici Training ^ 












% Using' 








■Praise 










Contingent Activities 


88 


' f 








71 








Timer 


62 


i 




\ • * 


Check Off Charts . 
Cumulative Charts 1 * 


59 








Token Systems 
Countoons 


. 48 4 
40 








Contracts ^ , 









TABLE 6 



Behaviors Chosen for Modification by Teachen 
during I nservice Follow-up ^ 





Type of Behavior^ \ 


% of Teachers Seleeting 






Reducing Talksuts 
Attending to Task * 
Reducing Out-of'Seats 
" Reducing Transitional Time 
Reducing Aggressions . 
Increasing Task Completion 


63 

40 , 
36, 

' 18 , 






fx ' ' ^ 


\ 


• 




TABLE 7 








' Type of Assistance Requested from Project Staff 
by Teachers Conducting Programs 






1 Typo of *Aiii5tpnc« 


% of Toochori Roquoitiiig 

\ i * ' • — — 




9-4. > 


^ Proarfim Siiggestions 
Busolinu Col loci ion 


12 





Making Oljsorvations during 
Troalmont Phase of Program 

Specifying Problem 

Plotting Data I 



12 
9 
0 



EKLC 



21 



\ 



TABLES 





An Evaluation of Inserviqe Sessions 




.1 '\ 






by Teacher Parole 










Dagrie of % 
Interest Value Receiied 
in Sessioh From Seisions 


Elfectlveness ' 
of Handout 
Materials 


Overall 
Rating isf 
Iniervlee 




5 


4.2 


4,0 


' 4,0 


4,1 




6 


. 4J 


^ 4.5 ^ 


4,4 


4 J 




7/8 


3.7 


3.7 




3.8 ^ . 




9 


4.4 


4.3 


4.1 


4.3 

; 

determine 




Note. 


A scale of 


11 (low) to 5 (high) 


sNm usfed to so ( 





participant btisfaction. 



major 
ow-up 
use of 



Third Party pvalua tor's Comments: 

This project was successful in the 
objectives thaX^wefe specified and in the 
that occurred result of tliis project 
the proven effeclsiveness of the procediires and 
training that werej implemented more t lan the 
minimum cHtefia specified in the dbjectiyes were 
met, ' ^ 

An offshoQ^f thisn project's effective 
^exhibited when personnel from ot^ier 
districts requested further information and 
in the procedure utilized in order to i^epli 
project, 

Thi^ project was exemplary also in the ^ 

keeping and, accountability procedures emiioyed 





■J 

throughout the entire year. This- reco* 
procedure enabled an updated 
progress being 'made by each child to 
for review at any time. 

Data eollected on the follow-up that occurred 
from the previous year's project (1972-73) is also 
indicative of the effectiveness and utility of the 
training that occurred. 

Again this year, the Albany School District is to 
be lauded for the active role it has played in the 
support and coordination "of^rtfis project. It can 
serve as a model to school districts in the future as 
an example of the success that is possible, , 
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Title of Project! 



Parenjl and Handicapped Preschoolers Training Program 



Location of Project: 

Population Served i 
Funding Allocated s 
Project Begintiin§ Date: 
Project Ending Date; , 



Linn-Benton lED, Albany 

25 DevelopmentallY Disabled Children * 
$16,500 " , . 

Septembers, 1974 . f 
June 20, 1975 



{ 



Background and Rationale: 

The current Title VI program w^s implemented 
in September J973 to provide educational service^ 
to pr^hooj age developmentally disabled children 
in Ltnn County, During the. school year, a 
parent-child program met many educational needs; 
however, it was relt^tliat the size of the area 
, covered by the, teacher created; a ^ weakness 
evidenced by a low frequency of home visits and 
teacher-parent contact. 

To alleviate this, the current project was 
designed to^mptoy a paraprofessional to assist the 
teacher in p^royiding educational assistance to 
prjoject children and their parents in the areas of 
self-help .skills, language development, motor skills 
and social skillsX 't: ^ 7 

^^ The . motipl lor dehvery of services was an 
itinerant teacher. The teacher went into the home 
and proyide(| instruction to the parents in an 
jUentified area of need for their child. The parents 
then contiriued the program daily with periodic 
assistance tmm the teacher. Tlie parents were also 
proN'ided an opportunity to attend parent training 
meetings which were scheduled in the evenings. 



Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To train selecteci -parents to prasant cuas, 
deliver conmfuences, (Ilscriminate responses and 
takdjhita on prescriptive programs correctly 80% 
of the time. ^ , \ ' ^ 

A .1 modincation of the Teaching Research 
Obsfcryation Form will be used to record onadata 
point per month jyer parent. 

2 7b provide nmlti^handkapped children skills 
in the Jbllowing areas: self help, motor, language 
and the elimination of0yiant social behavior. 



Baseline lata will be collected,/ intervention 
programs" designed, criterion leyels of acceptable 
behavior will be sped fied and "mter^m data will be 
tjj^en oh each program for each child. / 

iqlogy: ^ ^ " 

project staff consisted of a^rbgram 
coof^inA'or, an itinerant tgacherV and . 
^ paraprofessionaL The program coordinator 
proYided experience in diagnostic evaluation, 
behaviorjmanagement and prescriptive program^ 
ming. Tlie itinerant teaclier's responsibiiitles 
incUd^ prescriptive teaching, par^t training and 
data colJection while the paraprofessional served'as 
an assistant to .^he teacher in follov^up activities 
fbfr written prescriptibns, feedback to parents and 
teacher, and data recording, ^ - 

Referrals of potential participants were provided 
b^ local agencies (Mental Health, Children*s 
Services, Public Hellth), schools, physicians, and 
parents. Tlie child was tlien evaluated as to 
leHgibility and, contingent upon the evaluation 
results, placed in the proiram. 

The itinerant teacher would first go .into the 
home, explain the program aiul adniinister the 
Denver Developmental Screening Test to determine 
the child's developmejital levels. Upon acceptance, 
a schedMle was^estabHshed (or regular vidts. 

The parents wrp::pr0vicled'^instructm^^ In task 
analysis, prescriptpn writing, behavior 
modificatioh tet^^hiques, imd data keeping. They 
.' Were then asdsted in m^rmimg their children 
Rising these trahiing skills. The itinerant teacher or 
thu^paraprolessional wtiiild visit 1hu home once or 
^twieuv a week lor ap|)roximately one hour and. 
.pro^ldje lurther inHlruction and suggestions to the 
parent, . * ' • ' 



TiievWcher was responsible for . pfpviding 
wihservide training ^us observing iand recording one 
. data point: per month for each participating parent. 
■ She also ' acted as a resource pBrson, provided 
' materials, arid serveid as the cpntact for referral 



agenciei. 



■ 



Results: 

... L To mlrl^selected parents to present cum 
deliver consequences, discriminate responses and 
take data on prescriptive progrants correctly 80% 
of the time. 

Parents \^lth participating 'children received 
ihservice training following theift entry ' date into 



the program; however^ pnly 18 families .were 
actually involved in data collection long enouglrfDr 
parent observation results to be signiflcant 

Table 1 shows nearly .average percentages on 
presenting, cues^ ^livering consequences, and 
tabulating 4ata apprpprlately for each of tha 
eighteen families. All but two families achieved the 
80% goal on the overall program; Both cases of 
non'^achievemertt involved riegative filings toward 
woiten data sheets. As Table 1 Iraicates, data 
tabulation is a general weakness/ ; \ ^ . ^ 

AH the parents used the sequential programs 
provided by the teacher. ' \ . 



V 



Pafffht 



1 

? 

3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
'14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



Percentage 
Deliver 



, Tablal / 

of Corract Reiponses by Pirenti Trainfed to Present Cues, 
Consequences and Take Data in Prescriptive Programs 



Cum 



100' 
, • 100 
100 

1 00 
I" 100 
' 100 
100 
100 
94 
83 
100 
100 
100 
100 
91 

' 100 
100 
100 



CoiMtquenM 
( 



90 
100 
100 
100 
100 

w 

100 
100 
100 
100 

lod 

100 
75 
88 

100 

<ipo 

1 00 



DlU 



80 

757 

75 

75 ' 
46 
78 
73 

l3 
89 

100 I 

67 . ^ 

50 

29 
. 50 
100 
'100 . 



90 
92 
92 
92 
92 
80 
93 
91 
90 
90 
96 
100 
89 
76 
69 
83 
TOO 
100 



'1. To provide multt-handicapped children skills A total of 83 programs were initiated during the ,1 

in the following areas: self-helf}, motor, language course, of the year; 20 were completed and 63 are. 

and the elimination of deviant social behavior. still on-going, as indiqa|Ed in Table 2. 

A total of 25 children participated in the , • 

project.. Three of the children were in the program 

less than two months, ' , ' 



Surhmary of Programs Completed or On GoIng In Four SI<iH Areas 



12 



ERIC 



Child Fjno Motor QfOg^Motpr Languagg Ptrsonal^aiii TeUl Pfogrimi . 

. Comp On^dQ Comp bn^Oo^ ^omp On»Go Oofflp On^Go Comp On Go ' 



1 . ■ - - = 1 - _ ^ 1 _ . 2 

.2 ^ .1. ... ^ 2 ■ - . ; .w / - ,, 2 

3 3 - - - _ 1 3 1 

4 : ^ 1 ^ , _ . ■ ■■ ^ . _ . , _, 2 ' 3 
5' , . - . - 5 ^ ^ ■ -I ^ ■ ^ ■ - . ■ 5 

6 = - 3 1 - = = 3 1 

7 - 1 ^ ^ » - 3 - 3 1 

9 . - 4 - , 2 12 - , - 1 8 



10 - 1 



22 1 - 1 

23^ - - - 1 



24 ■ - " - 2 

25 _ ^ _ 1 



2B 



11 



5 



1 - 1 



13 - = ^ _ ^ 1 2 - 3 

^""14 - ■ - - - 1 ■ ■ - 2 - . '3 

• 15 - - - • 1 . - _ 1 

16 1 _ _ _ 1 _ _ 3 . 2 3. 

18 • 1 - • ^ < ^ 1^ ^ - ^ 2 " ^ 

19 - ■- - 2 1 2 1 4 

20 , - 2 - 2 - 1 - - -. 5 

21 2 - . .2 - 1 ^ 1 - 6 



1 
1 

2 

Totals 6 12 % 21 4 10 7 20 2ol 63 




<■; . . . i. 



..The Denver nevelopmen'tal Screening Test is -a language and. soeial skills for me 22 children, 
skills assessment device utilized' for children from participating in excess of two months are reHeeted 
birth.through 6 years. It is divided into four m^jor in TaWe 3. This table ^indicates the percen^tage of , 
categories fine motor, gross motor. language, and ^otal skills within each my r category tha^ he 
personal^ocial. with gross skills identified Irf each . child was able to perform. The datj were col^ ed 

. ' • ', _ before interv^ntioh (pretest) and at the cnct of the 

. ; . f ,f, X . ' project (posttost). * 

The gams m' the areas of self-help, mptor, . . 



• Table 3' . ' ' 

■ Child Gains In Four Skill Areas •' 
Measured by the Denver Devtlopmentai Screening Test « 



Gro« Motsr Languagt ' Pgnonil-ioeial 



Child 




Ppit 


Gain ^ 










Post 


Oslri 


Pr« 


. PM 




" 1 


17 


47 


f 

30 


9 


19 


10 


24 


38 


l4 


1 «3 


JO 




2 


30 


30 


0 


42 


45 


' 3 


33 


33 


0 


17 


17 


0 1 " 


/ 3 


40 


57 


17 


45 


48 


3 . 


' 38 


43 


5 


61 


65 


4 : 


4 


63 


73 ^ 


10 


65 


71 


6 


52 


62 


10 


83 


87 


4 


^5 


3 


3 


0 


33 • 


33. 


0 


19 


^9 


0 , 


4 


13 


9 


' 6 


40 


47 


7 


19 


36 


17 


57 


57, 


0 


61 


61 


0 


7 


77. " 


83 


6 


68 


77 


9 ' 


57 


^62 


5 


78 


87 


' 9 \ - ■ 




. 77 


80 


3 ^ 


, ^4 


77 


3 


57 


62 


5 


83 


87 


. 4: • 


9 


\ 67 ^ 


80 


13 


29 


32 


3 


' 86 


90 


4 


74. 


74 


0 


10 


. 67 


67 


0 


74 


78 


4 


48 


52 


4 


83 


86 


3 


11 


73 


80 


7 




84 


7 


62 


71 


9 


88 


96 


. 8 V 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


5 


5 


:^ • ■ . : 


13. 


27^ 


52 


25 


55 


58 


3 


19 


28 


' g 


35 


48 




14 - 
15 


* 23 


23 


0 


26 


-29 


3 


17_ 


28 


11 


35 


_35_ 




83 


93 


10 


58 


,61 


3 


€5 


95 


10 


88 


96 


8 


16 


70 


77 


1 


74 


81 


1 


5? 


67 


10 


78 


83 


5 


17 


' 70 


77 


7 ' 


87 


87 


0 


67 


67 


0 : 


83 


tl 


• 4 . 


18 


73 


80 


1 


58 


71 


13 


71 


90 


19 


78 


86 


,8 ' 


19 


67 


70 


3 


68 


74 


6 


48 


48 


0 


83 


83 


0 ^' 


20 


83 


90 


7 


74 


74 


0 


^ 71 


71 


0 


100 


TOO 


. 0: '\ ' 


?1 


V 80 


83 


3 


68 


71 


3 


62 


62 


0 


78 


78 


0 ' ' . 


22 


83 


90 


7 


; , 19 


19 


- 0 


86 


90 


4 / 


83 


83 


0 



Thild Party Evaiuator*s Comment 

The objectives specified by this project 
encompassed one major area of training - specific 
sicill acquisition for multi-handicappe^ children 
jand ' thefr parents. Slcills taught tp the children 
focuied on language, motors self^elp and social 
development, while parents focused pn the 
appropriate presentation of cueSj delivery of 
consequences and racQrding'of data while teaching 

and interacting with their child. 

i - - 

The results. Indicate that the majority (89%) of 
tile parents were successful in acquiring the skills 
identified for them. As mentioned in the results 
.sections data recording by the parents is. a definite 
area of weakness and trainiilg procedures should be 
examined to provide additional experience and 
training iniMB||^jn the future. 

The secQnu^^ectivej involving skill acquisition 
by children In the program, was also successfuL 
Nine children completed 20 programs and there 
were 23 children involved in 63 on-going programs. 



PreteitSi using [ the Denver Develdprntfttat 
Screening Test, were given to all qjiildren as they 
^entered the *prodect; Skill acquisition was meaitired; 
at the end of the project by a 'posjtest. Gair^ are 
indicated in fable 3. Ten out of 22 children made 
np gain in two or more skill areas. The grfatest 
amount of progress by the children was in tl^fgrea 
of fine motor^vfbUowed by languagei gross ^jrtti^tor 
and perioha^spcial. . t 

The lack of gain in a number of iklll arepis; by 
children points out the strong possibility tl^f a 
measuring device has been used whlch^has iltlle 
sepiitivity to small gains. In examining the D^^er 
Jpi^ilopmerital Scwening. Test, large skllU Jare ; 
specified with many gaps in between. The third 
f party evaluator recommendB that consideratibn be 
given ,to the use of a behavioral checklist or 
criterion-referenced skills assessment father than a 
measurement device that only looks at gross skill 
development. . ' 



title of Projects , 

Location of Proj^l I 
Population Servodr 
FuAding Allocated I 
.JProject Baginning Datei 
Project Ending Datei 



Bake f Area EiiicaUon tenter Jar the Handicapped 
BAker school District 0J : : ; - _ ' ^ 

2mH^SMidmlsandiO^E^ ; 
126,000. 



^u|use 29, 1974 
June 6, 1975 



Backgrouhdahd Ratjoh^: 

Thrpugh a surfVay cqnductedr by the staff o 
Union County lED, 17 mentally handicapped st ^ 
dents of Baker County were identified as no 
.receiving an adequate aducation. Spqclal education 
for the mentally handicapped students in Baker 
. County wa5 limited to Baker School District #5J. 
There was no provision for adequate educational 
opportunities for students in the outlying dijtricts. 

It was not econoinically possible for the small^ 
districts to offer adequate programs for the mental- 
ly handicapped. With 1,689 students of ^ the tot^ 
county enrollment of 3,417 located ther^. Baker's 
comparatively high student populatibn m£d& it a 
favorable location for an area^ education center 




^IsorBakarTrideally loca^ 

special education services to thj^ four outlying 

school districts located as shown: 

HuntingtpnSoaooI District #16J 

45 miles S. E. \ • ' 

Pine Eagle School District #61 

54 miles N. E. 
Baktr County School District #30J 

SO miles S. W. 
North Powder School District #8J 

18 milis'N. (Union County) 

•The Baker School District proposed to coordi- 
nate a county-wide Area Education Center lor the 
Handicapped to located in Baker, The Baker 
school facilities were to be utilized wTiich Included 
one class for TMR and three classes for EMR, one 
each at the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
levels. One additional class for the EMR at the 
elementary level was provided since this level had 
capacity enrollment There were two TMR stu- 
dents and ten EMR students that participated in 
the project. - ^ ' 



OhiectiMes and Eviibation Plinrm : i 

^To provide adequate .educatiofml prograrns 
for the men tally handicapped students in surroimd' 
ing school districts by allowirtg those districts 
to participate through one of the ^ flowing 
alternatives: ^ 

a. Allow the school distHct to ^ hir^ 

* / derrtf trained tutor t^o work^itH hahdi- 
capped st^ident^QfMll^/^ i 

b. Allow outlying residents the opportunity 
• of placing -^^^student in a week-day 

foster home in tiaker and attend classes in 

the Area Education Center Jar the Handh 
capped. : 

c^^Pfovlde^tmm^ 
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in^ districts so they can contract system 
. for delivering handicapped studen ts to the 

Area Education Center for the Handi' 
' capped in Baker. V 

Encourage enrollment and attendance of outly- 
ing district students in the Area Education Ceriter 
for the Handicapped througli one of the three 
alternatives of participation oftered. 

2. To provide an educational program for the 
mentilly hflndicapped that will allow 80% of the 
TMR stuabnts enrolled in the Area Education 
penter to demonstrate gains on the behaviors 
conmined in the Student Progress Record. — 

' Tlie Student Progress Record will be adpiinis- 
tered on a pre* and posttest basis. 

J, Tof^proyide an educational: program • for the 
mentally handicapped that will allow 80% of the 
EMR students enrolled in the Area Education 
Center to demonstrate gains on the behaviors 
cdnt0ted in the Toward Competency Guide. 



IS 



EKLC 



Goali in^th^ fotvard Cbj^^ will be 

aluated on a pre and pqst(est basis. ' 

Metliodplogy: 

The maiti purpose of the program was, to provide 
mentally handicapped siucWnts from four outlying 
school districts and mentally handicapped students 
above capacity, etirollmertt In BaRer District #5 J 
with effeqtlv^special education servl^ 

Xh'e prograiti was adniWstered by one EMR 
teacher and two aides in a^ition td fhe existirig 
District #5J staff of on^MR and three EMR 
teachers, one TMR aide, ^nd a ^ program coordi^ 
naton the staffs worked eptoperatively wi<h the 
persoitnel from the four piitlying school districts 
and local coordihating agencies; syclfts the Baker 
County Mental Health Clinic, the Baker Associa- 
tion for Retarded Citizens, aft^: the Baker County 
ifiD. Eight lugh school aides- each spehding 1 hour 
per day, also assisied wifh^amplemer^tation pf 
student programs. t 

Initially/ students referred ^ere evaluated and' 
recommindalions for educational placement was 
made. Three' school districts elected to send stu- 
dents to Baker to the Area Center /on a;daily basis 
(Objective Ic)^ A driver from eachjpf two districts 
was contracted to transport Wu^ sji|dents to Baker, 
The fourth district had no ^tud^ts eligibfe to 
participate IS Tl^ 

from School District #30J and two _ from School 
District #6L Two were identified'^ eUgible from 
District #16J but lacked parenta| permission to 
attend special education c|asses. Seven students 
from Baker who were not being &^ed due to class 
enrollment capacity were enro|^, in^the Area 
Center. Three students from Bal^ who had been 
identified earlier had moveJ^frG^^h? area. Thus, 

^total project enrollment was 12\j^><. 

The Student Progress . Record^ was administered 
to each ^ TMR student in Septertibef^^af a pretest, 
Eaclf TMR student enrolled inj the %ea Center 
received instruction 4n 13 area^ as de|bn|ted on 
the Student Process Record. T|l desig|ated areas 

^included:' (1) social skills; (2)^receptiv^ language; 
(3) expressive language; (4)' reading; (5) writing; (6) 
number concepts; (1) money; (8) time; (9) eating; 
(10) dreeing; Xl 1) personal hygiene; (1:^) motor 
skilli;and (13) physical fitness., ' 

Prbgrams for these jtudents were planned ac» 
cording to individual needs based upon mfbrma- 



tiqn pbtaineci on the Student Progress Record 
^ pretext and upon functionuil abilitjr in the classy 
room, /rhe programs were mohitored daily by the 
TMli .teacher and adjusted to meet individual 
needs/ in May, the T^^R teaqher admlhist^red the 
•Student Progress Record as a posttcgt to each TMR 
* . stiiUent - ' V ■ 

Each EMR student enrolled in the Area Center 
. rejpeived instruction on criteria selected 'from are^ 
designated in. the Toward Competency Guide: (J) 
baste skills^ (2) pei^pnal arid SQclal awareness; (3) 
living in the environrnentV(4) career education;K5) 
human ecology; and (6) leisure time activities. Of- 
these six areas, the basic skilis area was selected as, 
tfie primary area of jemphafeis fbr this project with 
tjie remaining five areas being secondary-^ Data,, 
collected w^lll reflect this ^phasis. . 

Each EMR student was assigned a Toward Com- 
petency Guide, Each EMR teacher selected criteria 
' realistic fbr each stucient to attain. The criteria' 
selected were used as pretest criteria and were 
fechecked for posttest data. EMR teachers re- 
corded the dates criteria were checked and whether 
or not tliey had been reached, - 
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Resultsi ' 

/, To provide adequate edt^cational programs 
for the mmtally handicapped studen in surround- 
Inf^chooid^^^ 

to participate through one of the fQllowing 

alternatives: 

a. Allow the district to hire /h resident/ 
trained tutor^ to work- with h^idicapped 
students locally, 
h. Allow outlying residmts tli^ opportunity 
of placing the student in a week-day 
foster home iri Bdker and ftttend classes in 
the Area Education Centen for the Handi- 
capped. 

c. Provide transportation payments to outly- 
' ing districts so they can contract systems 
\,for delivePing handicapped students to the 
Area Education Center for the Handt- 
. ^ capped in Baker. 
All participating Districts selected alternative c. 
to allow eligible students to attend the Baker Area 
Education Center for the Handicappedl p / 

2 To provide an educational program] for the 
mentally handicapped that vHll allow 80% of the 
TMR students enrolled in the Area Education 



Centef to demonstrate gains on the behaviors 
contained in the Sttddmt Progress Record. ■ 

Two TMR students participated m the project, 
pble 1 shorn iummary data collected on these 
t{identi.fpferfo reported as the number 

pfN^orrad^ responses in 'each skill area on the 
Stud^t Progress Record; The gain was the differ- 
enee of the number of oorredt responses on the 
pretest and the posttest , ^ 

; 3. To provide an educational program for the 
/mentally handicapped that will allow 80% of the 
EMR students enrolled in the Area Education 
Center to demonstrate gains on the behaviors 
contained in the Toward Competeficy Guide. 

nTable 2 shows that 100% of the 10 EMR 
students enrolled, in the Area Education Center for 
tp Handicapped demonstrated gains on the behav- 
loh contained in the Toward Competihcy Guide in 



the area of basic skills. Primafy empha^^^ was 
. placed on instruction toward criteria selected friwn 
;the basic skill area las in the 

Methgdology Section, The gain was reported as the 
number of items from the Toward Competency 
Guide which the student attained from pretest to 
^posttest. Each jriritriia ws selected by thrlMR 
teachei^ accw^dirtj||0 individual student 

^ \ ¥^ . ■ ^ . ■ ^ ;'''v/'; ' 

Third Party EvaI^ator^ Commente:^ r 

Those data ^collected and submitted by this 
project are consistent with the letter of agreement ' 
and the stafTJs to be commended for meeting each 
of the objectives. : - ^ - 

The third party evaluator woidd like to suggest 
to the project Staff that the other five area 1ft the 
Toward Competency Guide be, considered in next 
year's instmctlon. :'J 

This evajuator would like to thank the project 
stafT for a thorough and tiiriiely final repdrt 
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Table 1 

TMR Student Gain on the 
Student J^rogrMS Record ' 
September 1974 - May 1975 



Student 


Pre 




■ Correct Responies 
Post 


Gain 












,1 - ^ 


42 


\ 


48 ' . 


6 




< = ' 174 




207 


- : ^ 



Table 2 



EMR Student Gain on Toward 
Competency Guide ^asia S kill Items 



Student ' ; 


Age , 


* 

" Monjhi in Program 


Basic Skills 
Possible 
Items 


Criteria Level • 
Attained ' 




; 9 




351 


9 




10 




351 


.1 


* - 3'' l 




6 


351 


'4 


•4 


■/ T 


9 : ' 


. 351 


5 




10 


9 


■ 351 


^ 10 


6 


? 




351 


9 


• . 7 






351 , 


10 


8 


11 . 




351 




9 


13 


9 


351 


14 ' 


10 V 


19 


9. 


351 


10 



' « NOTE; Criteria level attafned is measured as the difference between pre and posttests. 
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Title of Project I 

■jj ■ ■ ■ ■ . 
Locatic^ of Project: ^ 

Populatibh Served i 

Fundihg AUocated* 

Project Bepnning Datei 

Project Ending Datei 



Speech/ Language-Therapy^^^^^ Retarded 
and Hard of Hearing Children 

Baker County 

16 Mentally Retarded mdilard of Hearing Children 

$3,912' ' , 

Junes, 1974 , 

July 31, 1974 \ 



Background and Rationale: 

The prograrn was initiated as a result of identi- 
fied children that required special assistance in the 
area of language and speech, A special program 
^conducted during the summer months would asilst 
these children in maintaining and increasing their 
communication skills. ^ 

Objective and Evaluation Plani 

/. To maintain or iticr&ase the cornmunication 
skills of selected children. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulaiy Test and the 
Photo ATticulation Test will be administered (pre 
and post) to each child enrolled in the program and 
-the results will be reported; 

Methodology: 

The speech therapist and teacher met with the 
children at the Baker lED office at scheduled times 
to conduct prescriptive speech and language 
programs* 

The programs were ^psigned by the speech 
therapist and both the therapist and teacher con- 
ducted the programs. These programs were de- 
signed primarily for individual instmction. 

The therapist and the teacher adyised the 
parents of participating children in areas of home 



, programs that would suppfdrt those programs being 
conducted at the Baker lED, 

Results: 

7/ To main ta^ or increase the communication 
skills ofselectedTnfldren. 

Those data displayed In Tables 1 and 2 slxow 
gains made by specific children on the Photo 
Articulation Test and the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test. - ■ ' - 

Those data submitted In Table 1 display the 
reduction in the number of misarticulated words 
from the pretest to the posttest, ' 

— Jable_2 shows the gains made by children on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Only chUd #16 
showed no gain or decrease in score, ^ 

Third Party Evaluator's Commente: 

Those data submitted by the project staff indi- 
cates that the objective of the .project was met. 

The third party evaluator would like to suggest 
to the project staff that greater impact on handi-^ 
capped children may be more peatly facilitated by 
the Training of regular classroom teachers that will 
be working with these children on a daily basis 
during the school year. . ' 
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) 



' table 1 . ^ ) 

Photo Artieulation Test R^ults - 



Table 2 

Pe'abody Picture Vocabulary Test 



ChBd ^ i^e Raw Scofe Post Raw Score Difference 



1 


. -78 


82 . 


2 


2 


69 


70 


1 


3 


, 41 ■ 


48 


7 


4 


58 


67 


9 


5 








6 




73 


6 


7 


38 






8 


36 


,44 


8 


9 


'65 






10 








11 




62 


.3 


12 


58 


63 


5 


13 


■ 52 


10 


42 


14 


72 






15 


58 


70 


12 


16 


40 


31 ; 


^ (9) 








■"4 . . 



Child 


Pretest Total 


Postteit Total , 


Difference 


1 
1 




32 ' ' 




10 


2 




16 


a 


■ 7V^ 


3 




24 


■ 16 








30 


19 , 




,^ 5^ 




36 


. . 24 


^ 12 ; 


6 




27 


: "\ ; ' 8 




, ■ 7 




41 




23 


s; 




25 . 






9 




4%. 






. . ' 10 




31 


13 


18 


'11 




. 25 . 


3 


^ / 22' 


12 




41 


. 32 




13 




27 


7 ' 


20 * 


; 14 




7 






15 ■ 




43 ^ 


■■ ' 5 ' 


8 


16 




79 


56 


23 ' 
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■ ' ■■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ \ 
Title of Project ,v 

■ = ^ / :.W • 

Location of Projecli 
Population Served; 

Fuiidin^Allocatedir" 

■ - ■ ■ •' ■ \ ' 

Project Bepn^ing Date: 
Project Ending Datei 



iSaker County lED Program for Visually Impaired Children 
—Bflker, Malheur and Vmatil!^ Counlie$ * 
: 11 Visually Impaired Children ^^^^^^^^ a../ : 

' $17^663 ^ ' , ' . ' ■ '' ! .:■ 

1\ $^piembeK 1, I9t^i: / 

June 27/I97S I- ; 



Background and Rationale: 
* Four visua 



impaired students^ residing in Mal- 
heur and Baker Gounties had been previously 
identified and served for 2^mn by the program 
under Title VI grants. It was ftlt by the parents, 
teacher, and itinerant teacher involved that con- 
tinued supportive services should be supplied to 
thesa children to assist them to remain successfully 
in local settings. As a result of m expansion of the 
program Into Umatilla County, this year, six new 
. children were brought into the^ogram* In addi-' 
\ tion to these children, another child was located in 
^MalKeur County to whom semces were pro^dded. 
Semces included individual instniction and sun- 
portive assistance.^parents and teachers. 



jectivas and Evaluation PIgnf = 
'L To provide a program for vismlly impaired 
children in a rural .area. Participants will^ receive 
supplernentary indivi^ml insiructiorh \ -. 

Developmental checklists, the Roswell-Chali ! 
Diagnostic Reading Test, : anecdotal records, and 
achlevement^tests will be used for me^urement. 

2/'Farticipants will have specifically prepared 
textbooks qnd learning materials. 

The itinerant teacher wilf prepare a report indi- 
cating amount of special fnatenals obtained. 

Methodology; , 

This project employed one iti^ierant teacher. 
The itinerant teacher had a meter's degree in 
education of the yisuiJly impaired, ^had training in 
orientation and mobility, and trainihg in teaching 
daily living skills, rite work background included 
regular high school counseling and dormitoiy 
house/parent experience at two blind schools. !h 
addition to the itinerant teacher, the services of 
four teacher's aides and two readers were. used to 
work with children served by the program. Tliree 



; speech ttierapists also developed regular schedules 
with children in the prdgram! AH staff were con- 
sulted on a frequent basis for mutual sharing of 
experience, observations and ideas. 

. 7, 

The itinerant teacher maintained a regular sche-/ 
dule vy^ith students who were located in. Baker, 
Richland, Ontario, Adrian, Harper and Pendleton 
schools. After initial assessment of the needs and 
abilities of the studehts^^an individual program wa(s 
ftshloned inr an attempt , to Iheet those needs. A ' 
schedule was constrft^trftf^ base^ 6ft corisid^tloh ' 
of distance to be traveled fb the individual schools. 

Instruction for each student was provided as 
' fellows: V . .. 

. . Smdent A 

seen for a 1 hour period 2 days a week. Instruction 
was provided in Braille raMing and writing, math, 
independent travel and daify living skills. * 

Student B - age 12 yeais. This sixth grader Has 
considerable useful vision. Instruction was given 
her in large print. Tutoring in math Was provided 
when requested by the classroom teacher Typing 
instruction and daily living skills inistruction were ; 
also provided. Two^ 1 hour periods were spent with 
. the student each week- 1 ' 

Student C - age 5 years. This stUcIent wal seen 
for 45 minute to 1 hour periods twice a week at a 
school ior mentally re tai;ded. He was prpvided 
instruction in body movement Including sitting,* 
rolling, standing and /walking, and in auditoiy 
sldlls* ' ^ \ 

Student D - age 1 2 years. This student was sefen ^ 
for a period of at least 214 houre ^ day a week. She 
was given instruction in daily living skills, and in 
reading and writing skills. 1^- 

Student E - age 1 year. This little preschddl boy 
was seen once a week for at least an hour, starting 
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in Noyembir. He was pi^vided insti^ctib^^ 
movement including sitting, rolling arid string* 
He. was also prbyidid auditory instruction, include 
ing identification of body parts* 

Student F - age 8 years* This second grade 
deaf/blind boy was seeii for one liour per week* He 
was prgsvided instruetfon at home in various living 
skill tpks; 

Student ^ — age 2 years* This preschooler was 
involved in the prbgrani for only about six weeKS, 
partly M the beginnirigs and partly at the end of 
the year. Instruction w^s given in body awareness 
^d tiving skills* ^ ' 

Student I — age 9 years. This fourth grader was > 
seen at home where she ^ was given instmot^n- ■ in / 
typing, telling time^ andf handling nlone^ ' ■ 

,' Stu^efit J% — age^ 6 years. This first grader was .. 
seen twice a week for an hour each time. He was 
tutored in large print reading skills a>jd minimally 
iJi Braille. aIsOs living skills instruction was 
provided. ' 

Student K ^ age2 years. Thisiittle girl was seen 
twice a week for a 45 minute- to 1 hour session. 
She waf provided instruction in body movement, 
including sitting, rollingj standing and walking^ and 
in auditory skills. f 
^ It should be added that for children who w^ 
^asse^fd: qapablej offl develpping their ^visual an^ 
^auditory capabilities, instruction was provided 
along these lines where appropriate and as possiBle/ 
Thii occurred in a formalized fashion for four of 
the school age children; results will be included in a 
later sectip^. ' . 

Each ^of the 'children was seen on a regular 
schedule after wliich a short conference was>gener-' 
allyviheld with the classroom teacheI^op^|^!^ 
involved; During this timtei' teach^rs^ ^i^^SnS 
about their experiences with the childT^s^and / 
^bput their future plans for classroom inst^ction 
were considered and suggestions for incqrloratijig 
the .visually impaired child^ into the normal class- 
room routine were discussed/ Parent discissions 
were conducted much the same* way, but in a home . 
environment. Training sessions' in mobility, psy- 
chologicej^ awBreness^ daily living skilli= techniqufes j 
and the like, were provided on an iridiyldual basis^ 
to teachere and parents-when appropriate. A con- 
siderable amount of living skills instruction, was 
carried f out in the home to tedch the chHdren to 



use equipment available in tjie^ home and to 
demonstrate to the parents appropriate method§ of 
iielping the child to beconie more independent in : 
his personal nefds. w - 

A major camping experience vwas conducted, 
during tl\e winter for all of the older children* 

/ Opportunity to fngage in common winter activities • 
(skiingi tubing, etc*) was pro^dded* As ^ual* inde- 
pendent cooking and living skUls development was 
encouraged* Awareness of the outdoors and plant . 
and; animal life dtiring the winter was heightened. 
Other lew Involved outings were conducted during 
the year. Roui^ of . the children ^pw^ticipated in a , 
month ibng^^summer pro 

^ School for the Blind, v ^ 

kesiilts: ' 

L To provide a program for^'visually impaired 
children in a rural area^ Participants will receive 
supplemmtary individuaiinstruction, ^ 

Figure - 1 contains samples of the types of skills 
measured by^ the use of checklists* ? ^ 

Results byv.each student follow (skill areas 
mastered preyiodily aje not included)* 

Student A Results of the Mittif^p 

ment Test, Primary II (reading comprehension) 

^^ven orally as pretest, Elen\entaiy (reading com- 

pr^hgn^inn) given in Braille as ^osttest. - 

-. ■ Pretest (5-1 6^Wf - Form ^ Poittest (6UCh75) - Form Qic ^"^ty 
OT^ercentiie (3,6 grade I^J Percentile (4.7 grade 
eg^ivalent). :^=_fcquivalriit) 

Student A Was given the test in. Braille, fliis year 
, instead of orally as it was felt she had sufficiently > 
mastered Braille/ That sMperformed adequately if 
indicative that she is closer to independence in" 
Braille* ' " ^ , ? . 

Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test given in 
Braille. The pupil needs help in the following areas: 

Forn¥*H. . ,^ I JFprm i 



(5-21-74) ::| (6'lCh74i 



1, Smgli con^nantsouhd^; 

2. Consonant cornb'inatMs'. 
' 3j Short vowels '" ' . . ^ 

4^ Ruieof sUetE " 
s! Vowel combination 
6. Syllabication 



X 
X 



Table 1 shows areas of gain for Studeftt A.j 
Student B. The results of j the^ Metropolitan 



Achieyement Test arC: as follows: 

*r 'intermediate (reading comprehension) 
orally. ■ ' ■ - ^ 



given 



Prttiit (5-16-74) . Form G 
88 Percontile (7.8 grade 
equivalent) \ 



Posttcst (6»9*75)»Fortn F 
88 Pereentile (9*5 grade 
aqulvalent) 



It should be noted that Student B is no Jonger 
learning Braille. It-wa^ determined that she^wbuW^ 
learn more rapidjly^^to read well if^he stayed with 
one medium "irfarge print. She h^, through: the 
year, gairfed:-;conflden€^ and ikill :in reding, but 
^ still has a way to go. Refer to Table 2 for results of 
Student B.' ^ ; 

Studenf C. On rilost of the behavlon serving as 
developmental criteria for ■ Student C (sitting, 
standing, rplling^x walking, sound frequency) he has 
regressed. -He h^'bten plagued throughout the year 

' with a number of illnesses, and with ah Inbred 
seizures; THe latter have rendered him extremely 
difficult to work with. Medical attention has been 
ni^pitalned^ and kn experimental diet tried^ but to 
nefelfgible effect as yet He is now sitting for short 
periods of tirne (2-3 minutes) and standing in a 
coriier up .to 1 minute. He has lost much of the 

.balance he had previously gained to do manipu-, 
lated walking, or to hold on to a bar while standing 
unsupported. Student C has however maintained a 
fair; appetite for ^oHd foods in general. And he 
requires only a little physical encouragement to 
rolL Vocalization is still nearly^ non-existent. 
Parents and staff have maintained positive. If un- 
productive, attitudes^- — : ~ — ,7 — — 

Student D. The following indicates the areas of 
need for this student based on the Ros\veII>ChaH 
Diagnostic Reading Test! The pupil needs help in; 

Fbrm II Form 1 
I. J , ' (5^17^74) ^5-30-75) 

1. Sii^te Consonant sounds ' 
%r Consonant combinations - 
3, Short vowels 
4* Rule of silent E 
J. Vowel combinations 
6. Syllabication. 




X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 



r Student D. V 
has had a number of 



Table 2 shows^areas of g 

^ ' iW 'addi Student ^ 
cooking experiences. She 'continues tp work, in a 
generally supportive environment (partlfeularly that 
at home), which'tccourits' f^r much of her gradual 
gain. ' ' , . 

\ Student E. This student was given instruction in 
sitting, /standing, crawling, walking, rolling, and 
•yocal^zation. At the be^ning of the year he did 
npt sit^; iijfOw sits for periods pf up to five 
miriutdsiVi^t the beginning rof the year he did hot 
stan^ Tnow he is able to stand una^isted in a 



comer for 1 or 2 minutes. At thei^glnning of the 
year he,follea infrequently md nolifi cuf ; now he 
rolls from bpthlfront and back in either direction 
vJlth slight anrp poiitiohing. He is be^nning to roll 
occasionally lylthout any as^^ 
tion has not>^roMhed ti^. level of cpnsirftjliit^ 
imitationj but'it is more frequent with 'a \Vider 
variety of sounds now than at the beginning. 0f the 
year, He is making 1 definite sound which refcft to 
SQiriething* A^s^ech therapist has becoime involved 
>^nd the ftmily has begun to be a part of. the 
educational process. A' continuing cohcem has 
been an orthopedic, involvement of one side pf 
Student E*i body^'^ith the advice of a physical 
therapists regular therapy has been provided and 
the involved side is becoming less so (e.g., at ^the 
beginning of the year Student E kept his left arm . 
and hand rigid. Now it is loose and minimally 
^ngaged in . exploration). A bad habit of extensor 
thrust has ^been nearly broken through therapy.. 
Student E's family is suppfortlve, and outlook for 
progre^ is promising. ? , 

Student F. This student was In a particularly 
positive home and school environnjent at }he be- 
ginninji of the itinerant teacher's iflvolvement. He 
has, fhefef6re, be^n provided Instruction almoA 
exclusively In living skills, as fbund In Table;4. 

— - Student-FVpro|ress has-been r^ 

buted tp an initial \lack of exposure and a sup- 
portive ho^e environment In addition to thSv 
above^ ^^ent F has\pr4tty%ell learned the,hom£?^^ 
^ keys on a typewriter. : . 

Student 0. Student G^has.^become a proficiertt 
walker since the beginning of, the year. .She has 
"^proceedild to - the point that shfe is, at ease oh hfer 
:^et ui pOi^TO^tioni. She now eryoy^iorig walks 
over a variety of t^aln' I She now makes most : 
speech sounds, but not oh cue. Slie d^l4espond 
to two or three oral commands, which she did not 
do at the beginning the year: She has eight 
, words whifch she lises fre^iiently, which were not 
present at the beginning :of the year. The riiairt area 
' 'pf progress ha%_ been in her relationship to^the ; 
itinerant teacher. At thr begindng of the year she 
was very willful and did not ^^ond positively to 
a^lvities lntroduced*<by the teacher: She .cried at 
the teadher's presence. As theryt^ progressed, hir 
anti-social behavior Has been.'iieMriy extinguished- 
and she .now amenable-! -Jfo all activitip 
t introduced. * - ^ v 
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■ .Student' H. Student H has been served by the 
program for 6 fragmented wQeki. Not a great de# 

"'of progreis has bein made,. Howeyer? she has 
firmed' U|^>hir concept of right and left and has, 
learned to draw a straight line between boundaries. 
Other activities have been introduced but with 
'insufficient, time to ' hftve produced measurable 

results/ ■ - ^ 

■ • " : ' ' ' ' . ■ ' . ^ ^ ■ 

' Student I, Results of^ ^i^orkiwith Student 1 are 
shownin Table 5, ^V ' . ; / - ^ 

I|tudent h OH the^ G&tes-Mac0initie Reading 
,Test> admlnisfered; at his school* Student iV,scored^ 
at the 1.9,^grad6i4eveI^H^ is readirig accurately^ but 
is stlli slow;^ ^irge print ^ , ^ 

The IfgilbWing indicates the areas^ 
'Student based on * the RoswellChall Diagnostic 
Reading Test: . : * ' ^ 

* . Form I Form 11 

. . ' ' (2-22-75) (6*1 MS) ^ 



1, Singl§ consoitant sounds 

2. Consonant oombmations 

3. Short vowels ' 

4, Rula of silent E ^ 

5, Vow^^ombination 

6. Syllabication 



X 
X 
X 

-X-. 

;.^x 



X 

X 



Results for Sttident J can 'tie seen iniTab^^^ 
Student J did not comp until the beginmng^^^ttit^ \; 
^ secortci half of the year. He has made fairly TapiB 
prQgrfeto as a result of a supportive school environ- 

"TmfeMtr includiftl^iV 
i^ gddd deal in reading. , v ^ 

. Student K/ Student ^[.ha^lmade limited gairi^^ 
body control tliis year* She has betin given therapy , 
* with the advice of a physical therapist, and a 
speech therapist has worked with her regularly. At 
the beginning of the year she h^d almost no neck 
control; now shS holds her head erect in si fHrtgy;?^^^;' 
crawling, and steaiding positions for up tor qn^^^;-;- 
^ minute/ At the beginning of .the yg^^^he wovfli^^ ^ 
take any weight (bh her feet in a standing pVsk^^ 
now site can v^tand assisted for short iperiods ot 
time. At th0 ^beginning of the year she was veiy 
tense,; and usually held her Body.rigid; she now is 
flexible in her ams and lep. At the beginning of . 
the year ^he had* never rolled over on her own/ 
pdvviij; now she does ocpasionallyj thqugh infre-" 
quently (front td badl^. ShCswas making an '*alih" 
/ sound at the beginning of the year and :ri6t TO 
■spQrtding to afty sounds made by another pe^bn. 
Now she is shaping toward three other sounds and 
: : generally responds to all long soun^^s pi^^ntad to 
her. Stydent Ki h|s been subject to cdnsiderffiii 
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re^iratory ailmeni and four or Jve hospitaliza^ 
tiorts. She has," however, *made some limited 
progress* . , 

*2 ^rticipanis will have ^ecifwalty prepared 
textbooks and Imrfiing matert 

I^^TextbQoks: For five, school age: children the, 
following hunlber of school textbooks were ob* 
tained from the Child Service Center in Portland 
mmd the School for the Blind in Salem: ^ ^ 

Braille - 14 ^ , . ; 

Large Print — 26 * 

Tape = 6 ' ' ' ■ . v 

. B. Anotlier school age child dsoj^^ived large 
print materials wluch were requested directly by ' 
hissqhooL . , 

C/^^fr, equipment obtained from the Child^ 
Service Center and Olregon Sdidol for the Deaf: 

1 Typewriter . ^ * I 

3 Bralllers 

Braille Paper : / . 
Braille Clockftces ' 
Taped Music^Serles I , - 
1 Readlogj^pd,., 1 
1 Abacys ; ? 
1 Magntfl^r V ; ^ -^^^ • . 

Taped LfBtening Improvement Series v . 
I^elief Globe ; _ _ ^ 1_ 

1 Tapq Recorder ^ ^ 'w :^ ^ - 

2 Conitructo Sets . ; : r^S':^" '-, * . . 
Wide Lined Paper ; \ 

1 Work Tray , ; . . 

2 CountlrrgFramei 

Raised Lined Paper. ' i . 

Materials provided by the program: 

S Blank Cassette Tapes 

2 Large Print Cookbpoks * ^ 

1 BraUle Cqpfeboo^ i 
l\Basketball ' ^ 

2 Magnifiers ^ . 

1 Reading Stand ' " : . i " 

Low yisioti Materials - 

Sound, Situation Tapes 

L -La^e Print Typewriter - 

2 Texture Balls . . ^ 
Tactile Discrimination Materials / : ' . ' 

^orjd Oames and Cards * ' i 

1 Light" . ■ '^'^Vj • 'h. ^ . ". ' 

2 Relief Maps / ' . 

j;Ew; ?4at@rials. »/pr^ throu^ tihe State 



Library: The "^x school age children received 
^alking books -and cassette books' for pleasure 
reading throughout the year. The five preschoolera 
also receive.d these materials at their age level 
during the latter part of the year: Three children 
rea*i^ea large print pleasure reading books through 
the year. Also, each of the childrin was provided 
with a talking book machine, and seven were 
provided cassette playback machines. 

F. Materials from other sources: 
4' Beeping B^s \. 

3 Pleasu^^ading Braille Books 
2 Elongated Crawling Pillows 
1 Standing Box 

1 Crawler 

2 Walkers 

1 Large Print Typewriter 

4 Tape Recorders 

In addition* the itinerant teacher pre| 
Braille' aod large print materials when needed on 
short notice for the classroom, 

'Though the program touched . several new 
children, parents and teachers this year, it con- 
tinued to operate with cor&iality. The shortness of 
itinerant teacher time with, each child has been 
compensated for by conscientious parents and 
efficient teachers who have borne the major^share 
of providing for the needs of visually impaired 
children in Eastern Oregon. 



Third Party.Evaluator*s Coniments: 

The project staff is to be commended foT-the^4| 
timely and concise report wbfnitted to the teach^W 
ing Research staff. It is apparent by those data/ 
J submitted the objectives have been met. 

Because of the^ large geogmphic area that must 
'b¥ servfd by the itinerant teachar and the training 
tme ^nstraints placed on the teacher due to the 
amount of travel time involved, It seems appropri- 
ate that the following recbmrnendan^s^be made. 

This evaluator would like to tak^ this time to 
encourage the project staff and the state copr- 
dinatdr for the visually impaired to considef three 
impoftant components of any program for handi= 
capped children^ Those compoigents art ^parent 
training, ^training of volunteers and a resource 
pereon available to regular classroom teachers. It is 
felt by this evaluator that the itinerant tj^cher 
could increase the number of training houis each 
child receives by traininj volunteeis and parents to 
conduct programs for the visually impaired 
children in a very large geographic area. 

The itinerant teacher could provide the class- 
''room teacher ^with various materials andJcnown 
procedures that are particulariy appropmte for 
handicapped children. 

This evaluator feels that more training time for. 
each child would be implemented if the three 
components were added to the present program, 
which has proven effective. 
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BraUle Skills = 5 steps , ^ 
Sample* Identines Braille writer parts. ' 

a. Space bar 

b. Line space 

c. Carriage 

d. Etc. ' , 
Dressing Skills — 6 steps * 

Sample: Coat Zipping ^ * 

a. Locates both ends of zipper mechanism - 

b. Grasps with pincher fingers the two ends with material out of Ute way 

c. Engages rnechanism cpmpletely, 

d. Etc. 

Orientation and Mobility =- 10 steps 

Sample: Uses trailing appropriately, . " 

a. Uses some manner of trailing to find designated location in room. * 

b. Uses some marmer of trailing to locate another room. 

c. Etc. f ' 

Dining and Kitchen Skills 
Sample: SpreadLng 

a. Gets appropriate amount of butter on knife. 

b. Gets butter on bread 

c. Uses knife in appropriate direction 

d. Etc, 
Self Care 

Sampler: Handling money 

a. Can fexplain differences in coinage 

■ b. Can flawlessly identify in sequence a variety of coins (at least 25) 
^c. Knows number of cents in each larger denominaUon. 

d. Etc. 
Typing Skills . 

Sample: U^s typewriter parts appropriately. 

a. Space bar 

b. Carriage return ^ 4^1^ 

c. Margin sets ; , * 

d. ^c, r ' ; ■ 

^ Figure f SSample Skills 
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Table 1 



Pre and Post Results for Student A 

^. %. 



Pretest Pc^tt^t 

5-23^74 / 6^2-75 
7/7 / 15/17 . 

133/139 187/189 

51/52 52/52 

39/41 41/41 

44/46 46/46 - 

36/41 41/41 

10-7=74^ 6^2-75 

19WPM 68WPM 

9-9^74 ' 6-9-75 

0 ' * 10/10 

2/8 6/8 

0 2/16 
2/11 ^5/11 

1/11 • 3/1 1 

5»i6-74 6^I4'75 

6/!0 9/10 

U27^75 6-16-75 

0^ 16/19 

(no measure of speed 
yet) 

6> 18^75 M6^75 

7/8 ■ 8>€ > 

3>4-75 ^ 6-16-75 

1/6 3/6 

3-5*75 ^ Ml^lS 

US 2/5 

9-30^74 5*26*75 

1/7 - 7/7 

9-17*74 6-9*75 

3/11 7/11 

5*21-75 6-9-75 

7/13 10/13 

2-19*74 . 6-10*75 

10/47 22/47 - 

10^8.74 6*9.75 

4 6 

10^8-74 6-10*75 

31/50 43/50 



Braille Skills 

Reading & Writing Braille Knowledga 
• Punctuation Marks , 
Contractions 

Dolch Words 
Primer 
1st Grade 
2nd Grade 
3rd Grade 

Reading Speed 

Nerneth Code (Braille Math) , 
Nemeth Numbers (dropped)* 
Operational formats 
Indica'tors 
Signs of Operation 
Signs of Comparison 

Orientation and Mobility , 
Typing * 

I 

Living Skills 
Lacing Shoes 

Sweeping Floor 

Table Wiping 

Can Opening . t - 

Telling Time 

Handling Money ^ 
Barrage Visual Efficiency Scale 

Frostig Develupnient Test of Visual Perception (total raw scores) 
Familial Sounds Discrimination , * ' . 
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Table 2 

Pre and Posttest Resulti for Student B 



Pret^t 



PoittiSt * . 



Reading Skills 
Dolch Words 
Bre»primer 
Primer 
1st Grade 
2nd Grade 
3rd Grade 

Reading Speed 

Student B has increased her typing^peed to IS WPM (549^75) from 13 WPM last year. 

Living Skills 

Han^ng coat on hanger 

^Hanging Slacks 

Folding Blanket 

Washing Windows 

dm Opening 

Cooking 

Handling Money 

Telling Time 

Barrage Visual Efriciency Scale 

Frostig Dcvelopmentul Test of Visual 
perception (total raw scores) 
Familiar Sounds Discrimination-QuiE 



S '2 1-74 

38/40 

S1/S2 ^ 

36/41 

41/46 

36/41 

l0'7^75 
17 WM 



640'74 
7/8 

6=20-74, 
2/3 

iuim 

2/5 

6^26-74 
3/4 
6-6-74 
6/7 

9-1 1 '74 

2/6 

64-74 

11/13 

9-1 1^74 

S/11 

1-3^74 
33/47 

94h74 
40 

9-4-74 
433/50 



540-75 

40/40 

52/52 

41/41 

46/46 

41/41 - 

5-12=75 
36 WPM 



6-16=75 
8/8 

6-16-75 
3/3 
6-9-75 
5/5 

6=16-75 
-4/4 

. 245-75 
111 

6-15^75 
4/6 

549-75 
13/13 
4-1-75 
ll/U 

6-9-75 



6-3^75 

^6=9-75 
46.5/50 
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*Table 3 

Pre and Posttest R^ulte for Student D 



Pret^t Pattest 

*Dolch Word Knowledge 5^17^74 S-30-75 

Pre-primer ^ 33/40 40/40 

( Primer , 50/52 

1st Grade • 30/41 

2nd'Grade ' 24/46 

3rd Grade ' 18/41 

29 additional words of her own choosirig 
' Living Skills * . .. 

; Lacing Shoes' , ' 5^29^74 11-15^74 

"7/8 6/8 

Shoe Tying „ . 6^3^74 1 M J^74 

^ ^ 6/8 , 8/8 

. Bait BuckJing ' 5^23'74 6-13-75 

^ V 5/11 5/11 

Pairing Socks . ^ . 6^26^74 5^23*75 

2/5 ' ' 5/5 

^ Folding T-Shirts - ' , * 6-26-74* 5^23^75 

^ ' . * > 4/5- 5/5 

Sweepin^Floor 104-74 ^ 5-30^75 

0 6/6 

Folding Blanket 6^26-74 5-30-75 

3/5 4/5 

Tabla Wiping - 6-11-74 ' 5-30-75 

. ' , 3/5 4/5 

Can Opening . " - 6-19-74 5-30^75 

^ 5/7 ^ ' . 5/7 

Telling Time * S-29-74 6-6-75 

5/11 9/11 

HanjU^g Money 5-29-74 5-30-75 

' ^ ^ 3/13 6/13 

Barrage Visual Efficiency Scale . 1-2-74 6-13-75 

21/47 , 26/47 

Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 10-1 1-74 S-30''75 

Perception (total raw scores) 17 29 



Familiar Soands Discrimination Quiz 10-4-74. 6-6-75 

, • 35,5/50 43.5/50 



*lt should be. noted tliat Student D Is nut always consistent. On Dolch Words, for example, at any one time she 
would know correctly over M of the words counted as known. Slio is, however, gaining In conndencc, and should 
eventually become more consistent. 
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Table 4 



Pre and Posttest Restilfs for Student JF ^ 


^^'--^ 




Pretest 


Postt^t 


Living Skills ^ 


/ 






f uiiing on DJiii I 






1 1 0 1^ 




f * 


I/O 

9-9-74 


\ AM 
\ I 0/0 

10-23-74 






3/8 


8/8 


Snapping Clothp_^^ 




3-26^75 


346^75 




k ' ■ 


3/6 


6/6 


Lacing Shoes 




1-2^5 


4-23-75 .. 






0 


8/8 


> Shoe Tyijig 


% 


9^9^74 


12^2-75 






1/8 




Belt Buckling 




1-29^75 


' 3-5.75 






2/il 


11/11 


Hanging Coat on Hanger 




946-74 


1147-74 ' 






'2/8 


8/8 


Folding Washclothes and Towels 




3-5-75 


548-75 






"2/9 


9/9^ 


Putting Kllow Case on Pillow 




2^26-75 . 


4-2-75 ' 






0 


4/4 


Telling Time 




249^75 


541*75 




3/11 


5/n 


Handling Money 




3-12-75 


5-2845 






0 


1/W 
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Table 5 

Pre and Postt^t R^ulte for Student I 



Pretest Postt^t 



Handling Money 






3^26-75 


5^2K75 ^ 


Teliing Time 




a 


.0 

3/11 


^ 13/13^ 
5^21^75 
9/11 


Typing 






10^10-74 


64^75 




4 




0 


11/19 








5 WPM 



Tables 

Pre and Posttest RmuHs for Student J 



^_ , . " _ Pretest Posttest 

Dolch Words . I-IS-?? ' 6^.75 

Pre-primer . ' ig/40 39/40 

P"mer 4/52 43/53 

1st Grade . 32/41 

2nd Grade ^ . ^ 29^46 • 

3rd Grade ,„ 24/4J 

Braille Alphabet S-'>8-75 

18/26 

Living Skills - ^ 

Can Opening' , ' hl4»7S SS^IS 

0 6/9 

Telling Time " 1,9,75 5-22^75 

1/11 8/11 

Handling Money ' 1»9<75 ^-''2^75 

0 7/14 

Barrage Visual Efnciengy Scale * P21'7S 6«16'7.5 

32/47 - 34/47 

Frostig Developmental Test oi Visual Perception ' ' 1'22'7S 5-28^75 

(total raw scores) 

Familiar Sounds Quiz I '21=75 6-16-75 
35/70 40,5/50 
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Title of Prqect: 
Location of Project:' 
Population Served s 
Funding Allocated i 
Project Beginning Datei 
ftoject Ending Date: 



Intervention for Emotionally Disturbed Students 
Mt. Vi^w interniediate School, Beaverton * 
Socially / Emotionally Disturbed 
'$39,090 
July 26, 1972 

i 

June 30, 1975 " ' 



Background and Rationale: 

A district-wide study conducted by the Special 
Education Departinent during the 1969'70 schqof 
year indicated that, as of November 26, 1969,.^7 
children were thought to exhibit adjustment diffi^ 
culties serious enough to warrant the establishment 
of special class services based upon teacher and 
principal judgment. Continuing concern on the 
part of teachers and principals over children having 
difficulty in learning and adjusting. to the fe^ar 
classroom served as additioikl justification for a 
^ special class io serve the unique needs of these 
"disturbe^Tct^ 

. From Sepbi^^f T972 to June 1975 the Beaver- 
ton School DistriA with the aid of.Federal Title VI 
funding conducte^ a research project for working 
with emotionally handicapped junior high school 
stydents within the pubUc school setting. The 
project was an outgrowth of this district's elemen- 
tary school project fpi emotionally handicapped 
students. ^ 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

/. To reduce the incidence of deviant behaviors 
in lunior high students, 

Behaviore for each child will be specified, base- 
line data gathered, a program designed and con- 
ducted with intervention data collected. In addi- 
tion, criterion level of completion will be specified 
Ibr each program. These data will be available lor 
the third party cvaluators during visits and ,will bu 
in a form suitable Ibr Impact 9. 

2. To reintegrate junior high students hack into 
thV regular classroom on a full time basis, 

A log showing the uniount of time uuch Htudurit 
spent in^ emotionally diHturbed class and regular 
class will bu reporied. 
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Methodology: 

The staff for this project consisted of two 
certified teachei^ and one aidei^ 

The program for changing inappropriate ^e- 
^avior on the part of juniormigh students was' a 
specially constructed token( economy called the 
Levels Program. OccasionalW, special programs 
were constructed to supplemUt the general Levels 
Program, The following tenns iare used in the 
explanation below: 

Levels Program: The special 'token economy* 
which forins the basis of the pro-am. 

' -The name of the special classroom 
that the Levels Program operates 
out of. The special class teachers are 
often designated as tire A- 1 teacher. 
A-1 Register -The rule book and student register 
for the Levels Program, 

Attends school for '/a day with all 
classes in A-1. 

Attends school for more than half 
day with some classes in the regular 
rooms. Classes are arranged to in- 
clude seven periods and with more 
than two classes in A-1 when 
necessary. 

For every five consecutive days of 
average the student's time at school 
may be increased to 20 or 40 
minutes (student-s choice). 

In A-1 for l or 2 classes and ,X 
period. 

All classes out in the regular pro- 
gram, lixcept for X period ant| 
banking! * ■ 



Level I 



Level H 



Level III 



Level W 



Level V Out to other classes for .all subjects. 

Three X periods per week spent in 
another classroom and banking in 

Level VI Two reports, one each Friday. Sheet 
sent as taken by student. Sheet asks 
for weekly rating on 1 - 5' scale. 
Report has two parts, behavior and 
academics. _ 
jf ' Every student, after his admission to the pro- 
* gram and after eyaluation by the A-1 teachers^ was 
placed on one of the six levels of the Levels 
Program depending on how much responsibility 
the teachers thought the student could handle. For 
example, on Level 3, a student could earn points 
for amnging a parent or teacher conference. On 
Levels 1 and 2 the teachers took care of arranpng 
confwehces for the student. There was a set 
amount of time at each level that the student spent 
in A-1, the special classroom. At Level 1, it was a Vz 
day; the other Vi day was spent at home= At Level 
; 2, it was a Vi day in A-1 and a Vz day in the regular 
cta^room. At Level 3, it was two periods in A-1 
and the rest of the day in the regular classroom. At 
Levels 4 and 5 it was a Vi period In A=l with the 
rest of the day in the regular classroom. At Lfcvel 6, 
all of the student's time was spent in the regular 
4 classroom program. 
' Each student carried a card during the day. See 
Figure 1. The card was signed by each class 
teacher. If the student was in A-1 all morning, as 
was the case for. a student on Level 1, then the 
special class teachers are the ones signing the card. 
Otherwise, the signatures were from the regular 
class teacher. It was the* student's responsibility to 
show the card to liis teacher at the end of class. 
The teacher evaluated the student on two be= 
haviors and signed her name next to her evaluation 
on each. The evaluation was an a scale of NS with 
3 being average and 5 excellent. During the class 
period if the teacher noted good behavior she 
could initial over the next number in sequence at 
tlm* bottom of the card. The numbers were se- 
ffuencecl in 5*s, so the student earned 5 points for 
yeach good behavior noted. The regular class teacher 
was encouraged to initial the points at the time the 
good behavior was observed; but she also could do 
it at the end of the period. At the end of the day 
the BtudeiU checked Mti with one of tlie^ A-1 
teachers and his total lor the day wasasseped and 
charted in the A-1 Register. The day's total v^is 



used in two ways: (1) it was converted to points 
which added to the points at the bottom of the 
card which was his eamed points for the day* 
These pomts could be spent on -using the lounge 
room, special activities in the lounge room, a travel 
^ ticket to go somewhere in ,the school, field trips, 
and other activities and rewards, (2) it was ascer- 
tained if the student had made averag?. Average . 
war at least 54 pointSi which was 9 (class periods)--^: 
X 2 (behaviors) X 3 (average number). Ten days of 
average in a row meant, the student could r^ve up 
to the next level. If the student did not mm 
average for the day, he had to buy hm way back 
into the program. He bought his way ba^k by using = 
points or by working during free time. 

This rule, as well as other operating rules, were 
listed on the first two page^f the Student's A-i 
Register, The rules for moving up in the program 
were listed on the back coyer. On the front iriside 
cover were the symbols used in the Register The 
pages titled in Roman numerals describedVthe 
token economy for a^ch leveL Thus, .the page 
entitled III refers to Level 3, etc. 

The pages with deposits and withdrawals were 
for keeping track of points earned and spent. The 
page with Anecdotal Record ,was' used to note 
important' information that had affected ;the stu- 
dent's performance that week. The space at, the 
bottom of that page %as for noting how the 
majority of the weekly points ^ere spent. Besides 
the regular privileges, each student worked for 
special rewards and must spend 75% of his weekly 
points by Friday. 

About every 1 5 days each ^student's j^rogress was ' 
evaluated: 

L If tlw student had 10 consecutive days of* 
average he went to the next level. 

2. If the student had made less than 6 days 
average a conference^ was called with the student. , 
The problems were discussed and a special program 
was set up. If improvement was hot made, he 
would be dropped to a lower level. 

When a student had reached Level 6 he had no 
card or register. After; two weeks^.an observation 
.was made on all behavidrs worked on in Interven- 
tion. If the behaviors were at acceptable levels, the 
student was graduated. Two foUowHip obsei-vations 
aiid conlerences, 10 days and 1 5 days after gradua-^^ 
tion, cotuplated involvement if the student was 
progressing satisHictorily. 
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special Pros'ams: The A-l teachere designed 
many special programs to supplement the general 
^operatibn of the Levels Program. Examples of 
these programs were; 

Student 1 had a job at McDonald's, He left 
school at 12:30 if the following conditions had 
■ been satisftctorily met ; * 

a. Dresses jlown for PM, 

b. Attends Health, Science, Math and Language 

c. t^completed the daily tasks in the above 4 
classes. 

Student will be respbnsiblf for giving Interven- 
tion teachers a signed statement by all of his 
teachers indicating that the above conditions have 
been met. 

Any teacher not signing the statement will give 
student ^the assignment to be completed and the 
student will no^Q excused from school until that 
assignment i^H^Mipleted, He will not be allowed to 
go to McDonald's until that assignment is cqm- 
pleted. This program has been coordinated with 
Mt. View Intermediate teachers and the manage- 
nient at McDp*nald's. 

StudeatJ^ontinued to have invalid reasons for 
missing school. Therefore the Intervention staff 
felt that the following, procedures must be 
enforced. 

a. If Student 2 leaves school without pemiission 
(written note from Intervention staff) he will not 
he readmitted to school unless brought t© school 
by one of his parents, , 

b. Student 2 mUst conie to school every morn- 
ing. The Intervention staff decided whether Stu- 
dent 2 should go home due to sickness, 

c. Under no conditions will Student 2 be 
allowed to leave school before 1 2:00. 

d. If Student 2 Ms asked to leave school due ta 
dcnant bejjavior, he. will npt be readmitted to. . 
school unless brought to school Jby one of his 
parents. * 

e. Continued truancy will result in court action 
by the Juveiiile authorities. 

Student 3 will be placed on a !^ day suhedulu in 
A-I Ibr the llrst S days of school, the purpose 
being to. develop rapiiort. At the end of the 5 day 
Ficriod, depending on the" hehnvior in AH, he will 
be started in the regular chiSHmoniH. Any duteridra- 



tibn in the regular classroom program may result in 
return to beginning program in A-1 : 

a. If fighting is displayed, the teacher will not 
give direction^ to Student 3: The teacher will tell 
him to get his pass where it is nomially kept, oj 
just hand him a pass and send him directly to A-1. 
After he gets to A-1, his mother will be called and 
she will take him home. J ^ 

b. If he refuses to leave the room, or continues 
to create any disturbances, the office will be called 
for the Intervention teachers. 

c. If Sttident 3 refus|s to cooperate with the 
Intervention teachers, then the principal will be 
notified and he will call the Police Department^ 
which results in » immediate drop from the A- 1 
program and the school - wilL take ■ steps for 
expulsion. ^ ' / 

Parent Responsibility: The mother will come to ^ 
the school and take her son home on request. 

Another exemplary program involved the use of ' 
video tapes. It had been used for role playing, 
group discussions, ^problem ' solving discussion 
groups, individual behavioral counseling, and 
family counseling. The use^of the video tape 
system had increased the^^uccess of the Interven- 
tion Program in reducing certain overt behaviois 
such as stuttering, consistent swearing, and inap- 
propriate facial expressions. ^ 

For instance, video tapes were used in the role 
playing situations. The intervention team con- 
cluded that the role should be developed by the 
students. Therefore* the students were encouraged 
to write down difficulties they were experiencing 
atJiome and school. **Scripts'' included various 
solutions attempted and their outcome. At this 
time no value ^was placed on either the problem or * 
solution. The .scripts were collected and handed 
back to the students. Each student would volun. 
teer to roic play a- particiilar^ script with a video ' 
tape taken of the play. At the conclusion of the 
exercise the video tape was analyzed through a 
grcmp discussion in which heavy emphasis was 
placed upon the positive aspects of the individual 
rolO^flti^ing and the positive methods of solving a 
particular problem. These' video tapes were then 
kept for references. They becanie extremely valu= 
able, UHpecially when a similar problem occurred as 
the student had^m opportunity to visualize and 
aiuily/e how his peers resolved a smiliar situation. 
The use of the video tape in individuar coun-^ \ 
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seling with students was valuable becaufe it 
allowed instant visud and auditory feedback. With 
this combined stimuii the student could more 
objectively visualize his behaviors. This assisted .the 
student in deciding whicli' behaviore' he wished to 
strengthen and which to diminish. - 

In conclusion,^ video tapes provided unique op- 
portunities for students, and offered them an 
opportunity to experiment with various aspects of 
their behaviqis. 

R^ults: . 

To reduce the incidence of deviant behaviors 
^ in juniop bi^h students. * 

Students haV^ beeii listed by number with pre 
and post test data on one or two behaviors. Tatile 1 
shows programs changed 68% of the behaviore ^ 
dealth with. ^ 
' ; Criterion level of completion "was dealt with in 
the followihg ntanner: since many of the students 
returned to a referring teacher^ criterion levels were ^ 
decked by the teacher with whom the student was 
rei^egrated. The Level Program, by requiring daily 
indication of teacher satisfap|ion, built in criterion 
'levels of completion at each step. The student ^ 
moved up through ^he levels and was eventuaily 
graduated; based on the regular classroom teacher's 
.acceptance of his behavior as indicated by their 
response on the student*s daily card. 

Z To reintegrate junior high students back into 
the regular classroom on a full time basis. 

Time spent in the A-1 class was reduced as the 
student moved up in the Levels Program, Table 2 
lists each student by number and record^ the 
percent of time in A-1 and the regular class at each 
leveL ' / ■ ' 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

An examination of the results of this program 
shows that data was collected as specified in the 
objectives and evaluation plan. This evaluator 
wishes to thank the project for their cooperation 
during the year and commendH them for complet- 
ing the objectives as n^quirud. 
- ^ This ovnhiator kuus some unique fenlurcs of this 
program lo which reudurs ought to attend. Tim 
Levels Program, for iiiHlnnce, is a very Hyslunuitic 
way of reducing time spent In the' A*) chiss nnd 
ihprensing (hue spent in regulnr classJ AIho, the 
video tape program in one worlliy of attention* ; 



As in all programs, there are negative issues 
which can be raised. With this program ^icriticism 
should be ^red in the redm of producing change 
in student behavior. Sixty-^ight percent of the 
students improved their behavior because of this 
program and 38% increased time in the regular 
class. The question must be asked, are these gains 
signiflcant? 

Two factoR, at least,, should be considered, 
however: (1) tliis older age populationjs extremely 
difficult to work with and techniques at best are 
often less than efftctive. (Reinforcers, for instance,, 
are impossible to identify at times.) (2) No baseline 
is avaifable for a program of this type, which would 
tell us what type of gains ^shoiild bp; expected. ^ , 

All in ^1, I would hope that the experiences 
■ gained by the project staff and* the benefits that 
did occur with the students would Justify the 
dollars spent. - ^ . ?• ' ; ' 



Figure L IndividuatStudent Report Cord 



Data Name 


^ — ^ ; J. 








9:05 1 2 3 4 5 
9:48 




1 2 3 4 5 




9:52 12 3 4 5 
10:35 




1,2 3 4 5 


■■ 


10:39 12 3 4 5 
U:2Z 


: ' 


1 2 3 4 5 




11:26 V 1 2 3 4 5 
12:09 




1 ? 3 4 '5 




12:13 1 2 3 4 5 

12:56 , _ 


^ — 7^~^r" 


■12 3.4.5 




1:00 1- 2 3 4 S 

' 1 143 / ' i 




12 3 4 5 




1:47 12/45 
2:30 




1 2 3 4 5 


; 

i ■ f 


2:34 12 3 4 5 
2i53 




1 2 3 4 5 




2:57 1 2 3 4 5 
3:40 




12 3 4 5 





85 90 'J5 100 105 110 115 120 125 130 135 140 
145 ISO 1 SI 160 165 17.0 175 180 m 'i<)m^ 200 ■ 
205 210 215 220 225 230 235 240 245 25(#2SS 260 I 
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^ ^ laDie 1 - ' 

Pfei jfest, Probe Data bh Inappropriate Behaviors By Students 



Student 



Behaviors 



Baseline - 



Pre-Grad. 
Probe V 



10 day Post- 
Grad* Prob6 



15 day Post- 
Grad. Probe 



1 
g 

§ 
10 

li 

13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 



Assignments r\tft completed 
Schooldays not attended 
Tantrums; leaving class 
Interaction with peers 
% of written:assignments 

not eonipl. 
Nurtibcf-oWftias^'^tu tiers in 

40 min.^jclass per jpd 
SchooJ |ays nor attended 
Physical anrff verbal threats 

toward tfdchers 
Physical Fighting - . 
Physical and verbai threats 

towards teachers^ students 
School days not attended 
Shearing at teachers 
% ot work completed 
% Bf wQfk completed 
Physical r^hling 
Physical/rabal threats to . 

a teacher 
School days not attended ' 
Assaulting leaehers 
J School days not attended 
Leaving school 



19 out of 35 per. wk. 
30 r^t of 45 dayi 
15 per week 
0 in 40 hours 

40% 

22 in 40 piinutes 
22 days out of 43 



5 ocp of~35*per^week | IS out of 3S per week 
rto^ed out of the distrio| 
1 per week 

invited student participated to school function 3 X 



50^ 



3 in 40 minutes 
I 3 days out of 42 



moved out of district 



i 0 times a day . released f roni compulsary education 

Did not happen often but was severe when it happened. ;. - 



15 times a day 
40 days out of 90 
.20 l|ncs a week 
0% 
Q% 

2 times per week 

6 per week 

20 out of 33 days 

4 in 143 days 

3 days p^ week 

4 days per week 



placed in a grdup home 
15 days out of 67 
2 times a week 

70% ^ . - 
80% 

I lime in 6 weeks 

12 per week 
17 out of 68 days 
0 in 65 days 
4 days per week 
0 days per week 



Student 2 



released -from compulsary education 
^Studenl 2 ^ 
Student 3 . 

- placed in group home by .parents ^ 



f 



Number 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 



LEVEL! 



Reg. 



16 
17 
IS 
19 

20 



46 
45 
46 
46 
36 
46 
46 
100 
46 
46 
46 
46 



54 
54 
54 
54 
64 
54 
54 



Table 2 

Percent of Time Spent in A-1 Class pei* Week 



LEVEL 2 



Reg. 



LEVEL 3 
At Reg, 



. LEVEL 4 
A-I R^, 



46 54 23 
Moved out of District 



77 



8 



. Movei out of District ^ ^ 
Offlcially released frorn compulsary education 
54 46 54 V . 

54 Placed in group home 

54 46 54 ' 

S4 46 54 

Work Release Program: H school and W work. Sea Student 1. 
Special contract: \i school and !4 work. 



46 



54 



46 



54 



_24_ 



J6_ 



_8_ 



46" 54 Officially released from compulsory education, 

46 54 46 54 See Student 2 

See student 3 

46 54 g , Raced in group home by paVents. , 

46 54 46 54 23 ' 77 



92 



92 



LEVELS 



8 



46 


54 


23 


77 


8 


92 


"8 


46 


54 


23 


77 


8 


92 


7 


46 


54 


23 


77 ■ 


14 


86 




46 


54 


23 


77 


8 


92 





/ 



92 
93 
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ERIC 



Title of Projt>ct: 



Location of Projects 
Population Servtedi 
Funding Allocated i 
Project Beginning Date 
Project Endi^g'Date: 



A Program for tlw Emotionally llandicapped % 

School District #P, Coo$ Bay 

12 ICmotionally I Inndimpfwd Children 

$12,410 ; 

August 28, 1974 ^ 
June IS, 1975 ^ / 



Background and Rationale: 

The final report received from fhe project did 
. not contain a background and rationale section. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

To reduce the number of deviant behaviors in 
10 children/ 

Specific behaviors are to be identified^ baseline 
data will be taken* a program will be developed to 
«rriediate the problem', intervention data collected, 
a criterion level of acceptable performance will be 
specified for each program. 

^2. To improve* the^ ^ademlc perfonnance for 



selected children Jn the areas of reading, mkth.and 
ipelling. f . 

A pre and post Standford Achievement Test will 
be used. . | • * 

J. To re-integrate children into a reguiar class- 
room setting. 

Log of time spent in the regular class and the 
intervention class for each child on a weekly basis. 

Methodology: , 

The final report from the project did not con- 
tain a methodology section. , 

Results: 

/■ To reduce thc^number of deviant behaviors in 
S'l 0 children. . 

The final report did not contain any data for 
this objective. ^ * . 

, Z To improve the academic perfon?ianC€ for 
selected children in the areas of readings math, and 
spelling. 

The final report did not contain any data for 
this objective. 
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3. To re-^ntegrate children into a r^j^ar class- 
room setting. 

Those data contained in Table 1 show the 
percent of time eacir child spent in the classroom 
for the emotionally handicapped. 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

As one reads this final report, it becomes very 
apparent that many sections are missing/ 

The cover letter that was sent with the *'resume" 
to the coordinator of Title VI-B funds stated that 
this was "a resume of what transpired during the 
—1974-75 school year.- This cover lettei-wai fro^^^ 
the'asslstant superintendent of School pistrict #9/ 

As those objectives are reviewed in the results 
section, no relevant data were submitted for ob- 
jectives one and two- . 

Objective 3 dealing with the- re-integratiQn of 
children Into the regular classroom has Its data 
contained in Table L In reviewing those data 
toind in Table 1 it may be seen that 12 children 
spent an average of 64% of their^ time in the 
classroom for the emotionally handicapped. The 
table does not show the length of time spent in the 
regular classroom. 

This report was to be sent to Teachlng^Research 
ar^ its due date was July 1^ 1975. The report was 
mailed to the Cqprdinator and was received by lilm 
October 29, 1975. Jt was then sent to Teaching 
Researclr tlie first part of November. The incom- 
plete report was approximately 3 mojiths late. 

The project staff had difflcHLty from the begin- 
ning. When this evaluator visited the project 
October 30, 1974^he discrepancies were discussed 
with the teacher, t^hers aide, principal, and the 
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director of; pupil peNohneL A visit report was sent 
no tlie Assistant Superintendent of Scliools.^At that 
time tjie itaff seemed very interested in correcting 
these discrepancies, The teaclier and the aide ex- 
pressed an interest in acquiring skills in the areas of 
programming and data collection. It was scheduled 
with the Head Teacher of tlie Preschool/Day dare 
Center at Teaching Research that he would worlc 
with the Jeacher and aide for two days. The 
teacher, teacher's aide and the principal of the 
school attended two days of training December 
! 2-3s 1974. This training was provided with Teacli- 
ing Research bearing tlie expense of the training* 
The training ciovered sufh areas as; 

1, Defming high priority problem behaviors in 
measurable terms. * ^ 

2, Collecting baseline data, designing interven- 
tion strategies and changbg strategies .based on ■ 
data collected. 

3, A referr^ system between the regular class- ^; 
room and the class for the emotionally 
handicapped. .. 

r 4. A system for re-entry of the child into the 
regular classroom. ^ . 

The staff left Teaching Research seemingly en- 
thusiastic about the project and they felt that they 
could correct those^existtng discrepancie s. 



It is not known to this evaluator what transpired 
afteT the staff attended the training session, but 
when the secbnd visit was made May 8, 1975, 
many of the same discrepancies were noted in the 



visit report fbmi sent to the Assistant Supp^ 
ihtehdent of Schools, ; ' " 

f It is. apparent to this evaluator that the project* 
staff (those in ^charge of the program as wel|= as 
those conducting the program) simply failed to do 
what was specified in the letter of agreement 

This is an unfortunate situation fo?the project 
staff however the persons that received less than 
what they were entitled to were the children in the , 
program. 



Tablet 

Percent of Time Each Child Spent In 
Glass tor the Emotionally Handicapped 

ChUd 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1! 
1 



35 
60 
63 
80 
90 
90 
40 

so 

80 

-95- 



95 
70 
64^ 



Title of Projacti 
Location of Projecti 
Population Servedi 

Funding Allocated i 
Froject Beginning Datei 
Project Ending Date: 



Play Therapy for EmotionaUy Handicapped Children 
Fern Ridge School District #2i_ 

44 EmoltomUy Dikarhed and 
186 Children notjdenlified as Handicapped 

$20,000 

August 26, 1974 
June 11, 1975 



. Eack^ound and Rationale^ 

. The purpose of thb projqctwas to assisr children 
, with emotional and/or behayibral problems in 
developing skills which enable them to function 
more adequately In a public schoo) program, 

The individual child's relationships with both his 
teacher and his peers .are considered to be of 
importance to his adjustment within the schboP 
setting. Therefore two fomis of service were made 
available under the Title program! First, group 
play therapy was of fervid to children having rela- 
tionship pfoblems with^ peers. Second, referring 
teachers concerned about management and/or 
basic math and reading problems were offered 
training In constructinl and administering behav- 
!dHI^i^fams7^^ " 

It has been estimated that a sizable number of 
elementary children within the district were ex- 
periencing relationship problems ^vith peers and/or 
difficulty functioning witto the regular classroom. 
From a tocher questionnaire that was adminis- 
tered during February 1974,; it was determined 
that 21A% (162) of the Fern^^d^^^ School chil- 
*dren were having serious prdfefemi relating effec- 
tively with peers. It was also deteimined' that 
18.4% (140 J children were vei^f Uifficult to moti- . 
vate and/or pianage in the classrobm. 

Until the introduction of Title VI services during 
the 1974-75 school year, no |pnnal program had 
existed /Within the district to serve these children. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

-lT-^iterihe-behavior~of^^^ ^ 



following: ntimber of childreni number ^ror pfo- 
grams, number of programs In which the cliild's 
behavior changed successfully, Exemplaiy pro- 
* grams will be discussed in detail, 

^ 2 Alter the classrodm teacher's behavior in 
dmling with mnotlomlly disturbid^chiidreftt^ 
J The number of children referred by the teacheri. 
^aseline data will be collected to determine how 
many behavior programs a teacher is conducting 
subsequent to Intervention by*the Title VI team. 
The number of child programs conducted by the 
teacher m the classroom following Title VI services * 
will also be collected. 

Methodology: 



emotionaily disturbed. 

Screening using the Hill-Wdker. Identify targ^ 
behavior, collect baseline data, plan inten^ention 
strategy, collect ongoing data, establish criterion 
level of success. Data will be reported on the 



Staff. The project stafT consisted of the project 
director (,50 FTE), two part-time play therapists 
(total ,60 FTO), and three part-time behavioral 
patterns observe!^ (total JO FTE), A district re- 
source teacher also participated as a member of the 
staff, pfoyiding training In the remediation of basic 
academic skills. The project director and play 
therapists each have master's depees and extensive 
experience in working with emotionally disturbed 
children and in training teachera* TTie behavioral 
pattern observers each hold high school diplomas. 
They received play and classroom observation 
training from the dl^ctor. The resource teacher 
holds a master's degree in special education. ' 

Pre-intervention Activities, The identification 
and refeiral of children to project staff ^as made 
by classroom teacher by completing the Walker 
Problem Behavior Identincatlon Checklist. Xn in- 
take conference wai then carried out by a project 
staff member with the referral agent(s) to: (1) 
obtain specific infomation about the behavior(s) 
of concern and the^ condition under which it 
occuijed or did not occur, and (2) obtain the 
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teacher's decisipn regardihg the type and extent of 
services requested. Next, prc-interventipn" data on 
the target behavlor{s) was collected by the teacher 
and/of a behavioral pattern observed. A second 
confcfence was then held with the referring' teacher, 
to: (1) review pre-interventlon plan, (2) establish , 
behavioraL objectives^ (3) develop an intervention 
plan, and (4) specift^ the'; data collection fespQn=i 
sibtUties and schedule* ' v 

Intervention Activities. Group Play Therapy = 
The play groups took place in a room which 
contained selected toys* The toys provided a safe 
medium through which the children Qould act out 
the form and pattern of . their relationship 
problems/ Some examples of play objects which 
were used are families of toy animals and dolls, 
puppets depicting personality charactfristics, and 
building blocks, v 

Two project play group workers conducted hour 
long sessions once a week with groups of ; four to 
seven children. The high rate of activity which - 
occurred during play stimulated the children to act 
out their relational problems frequently. This gave 
4 workers an opportunity td observe and identify 
the dominant pattern of transactions for each 
individual in the group as he/she played with toys 
and/or peers. 

1 1 yvas assHmed that many behavipis of ~ 
form a pattern which express his/^r current em6= 
tional needs and/or conflict. For example, a child's 
dominant pattern may be to engage others in 
power strugglet^na frequent basis. As a result, the 
child may emit a wide range of behaviors which 
stimulate anger and retaliation from others. With" 
out consciously realizing that he is causing the 
anger, the child may view the world as a hostile 
and dangerops place. Since angry responses from 
others l^e usually stimulated frequently when this . 
pattern is well entrenched, the child's view of the 
world is ''realistically'' confirined. For this reason, 
the wdrkere used the information obtained about a 
child to tailor interventions which dealt with the 
pattern of the behaviors rather than isolated 
behaviors. , " ' 

The intervention strategy used consisted of a 
balance between (l)'limited setting, (2) intprpreta- 
tions, and (3) skill building instruction. Limit 
setting was used as a method of assisting childreh 
in recognizing and accepting responsibility for their 
jbehavior. Only two rules were established in order 



to minimize imposed structuring arid maxiinize 
' child determined structuring of activities and rela- 
tionships. The first rule * specified that no solid 
objects could be thrown at or iwed to strike 
another person. Thejecond rule was called the 
*'stop for good'*^rule. The purpose of this rule was 
to .equalise each child's power to protect himself 
from attack or intrusion from a peer* For ex^ple, 
a child ^was playing with a toy car.-A peeriiiwe 
over and tried to take it away. The child playing 
with the toy said "stop for good on my car!" This 
meant that the peer could not touch or use the toy 
car pntil the toy was either discarded or the child 
imposing the "stop for good" rule said "go" which 
was a signal indicating, that the restriction was no 
longer in effect. Should^ child violate the first or 
second rul©, a ffoup worker would intervene. In 
order for the child to return to the play situation, he 
would need to accept responsibility for thejbehpv- 
lor which produced the mle violaflon by ^ying 
what he did and then stating a readiness to return 
^to play and possibly an alternative and more 
adaptive way of getting what'he wanted. 

Interpretation was used as a method of assisting 
children to understand the ways in which their 
problem behavior Indirectly expressed jthelr feel- 
ings and needs. For example, one cliild who 
wanted to play with a group of children appeared* 
to feel left out because he was not asked to play. 
As a result he Interrupted the game. A group 
worker said to the boy, "Billy, I think you want to 
play with Pat, John, and Joey and feel hurt 
because they didn't ask you. I think that when you 
run through their game, you're telling them you 
feel bad because they didn't ask you to play," 

Interpretation was also used in teaching chUdren 
to understand the relationship between their own 
behavior and the emotioftal reaction that Billy 

H produced in his peers as he ran through their game 
was anger. The Interpretation Used was: "Billy, 
when you run through their game, I see Pat, John, 
and Joey get angry at you. What happens when 
you run through their game?" Based on the inter- 
pretation* that Billy received following many 
problem interactions, he began to see that he 

^ stimulated anger in ^others. For Billy and other 
children served, understanding their part In stimu- 
lating problems helped them to more receptive 
to learning alternative and more effective social 
skills. ^ 

Skill building instruction was used as. a method 
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of teaching children to identify and express their 
V feelings and want^ ln a direct way ai^d to uee social 

: skilly which would lead to a cooperative contact 
with others* To continue with the above men- 
.tipned boy, Billy was "coached" on how to state 
what he wanted and hpw to initiate a contact with 
the , boys he wanted to play 'With. .During the 
coaching procedure, Billy was praised for his adapt- 
ive responses and . his peers for their listening 
behavior and direct expressions of jfeelings. 

The traditional form of group play cpunseling or ^ 

/ "play therapy" consists primarily of interpretation. 

: The: Title VI staff believed that self undemanding 

. of the problem was important but not sufflcient, in 
most cases, to stimulate relationship growth^Jt was 
therefore decided to combine the iimit setting, 
interpretation, and skill building instructional tech- 
niques to achieve not only self understanding but 
also the acquisition and strengthening of social and 
emotional skills useful in negotiating cooperative ' 
and meaningful contacts with others. 

Once a child entered the play group, ongoing^, 
; data on t^get behaviors were collected during' 
recess periods by a behavioral pattems observer. ^ 
Tlhis information was usccf by Title VI staff to 
^ evaluate^ the progress of a referred child, remediate 
the intervention when necessary, and consult with 
^ the referring teacheTr ^~r^ - — ^v-t t 

Teacher Training. Fifteen teachers and three 
aides who worked with children identified as emo- 
tionally disturbed received training In developing 
and implementing behavioral management and/or 
adademic programs during the year. An additional 
six teachers, who had not made refeffals but who 
were interested in training, were: served. 

Behavioral management training was provided 
by the director. Training in establishing basic aca- 
demic programs was carried out by the director 
and a district resource teacher. Rather than setting 
up a formal course, a low key approach was taken. 
This approach consisted of seeking out those teach= 
&TB interested In receiving assistance and nego- 
tiatlng with th^m, on an individual basis, a training 
plan based on "their needs, time availability, and 
energy. Work with teachers occurred primarily on 
an individual basis before, during and after school, 
and ofccaslonally during breaks. 

The basic knowledge and skill areas included In 
both the behavioral management and basic aca- 
demic training program^ were the same. They 



consisted of basic behavioral principlep, pinpoint- 
ing behaviors of CQncemj; constructing behavioral 

; jdyectiv^s using Robert Mager*s fprmatj collecting 
beforenntervention data^ desiring ain intervention 
plan,\ii^plementing^the plan, continuing to collect 

^ data, and using pibcedure^ designed to review,, 
evaluate, and if necessary, refine that plan. Two 
ty^s of training activities were used concurrently. 
This first consisted of individual meetings with a 
teacher. During thele ineetlngs, a straight forward 
and brief coverage of concepts within skills areas 
was provided and follow^, by an immediate appll-. 
. cation of those skills to^e problems ofidentifled 
children. Logistical decisions and procedures, 
necessary to implemenit diagno^^ or intervention 
plans .within the classroqm were a^ discussed. 

The second training ^ivity oqcu^^red in the 
classroom and consisted of applying diagnostic and 
intervention procedures. Depending upon the skill 
level of the teacher or aide, the trainer assumed 
van^i;ng degrees of Involvement in deUvering the 
service. If necessary, the trainer began by modeling 
and then gradually relinquished operational respon- 
sibility and used shaping procedures until the 
trainee could cany out the task independently. 

R^ults! 

—-l—Alter^^the behavior o^^^ 
emationally disturbed, 

■ Fotirty-^four erndtioijally disturbed children re- 
ceived semce, ServiCT^onsisted of one or more of 
. three* interventions depending upon the Ghlld*s 
needsTThe inten^entlohs were: (a) direct service in 
the form' of group play jtherapy to assist children^ 
with ^ peer relationship problems, (b) indirect ser- 
vice in the form of behavioral management, and (c) 
^ic^ academic remediation training to referring 
pachers. Table 1 (column 2) provides a numerical 
breakout of the 44 children receiving .each type or 
combination of ser\ice. 

Table 1 (column 3) outlines the number and 
type of intervention programs developed and im- 
plemented for referred children within anrf across, 
interventions. Table 1 (column 4) describes the' 
number and type of interveniion programs^whicW 
were successfully completed. An implemented pro- 
gram was defined as the pinpointing of a target 
behavior, the constmctlon of a behavioral objective 
which included a performance aim or criterion, the 
development of an intervention plan, the imple- 
mentation of that plan, and the collection of 
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. performance datai i.e., frequency or duration mea- 
sures on tlie target behavior* >^ program was con- 
sidered successfully completed when the ^child's 
. perfomf^ance on the target behavior reached the 
perfom^nce aim as stated in the behavioral 
objectlv^ • 

In an effort to provide a more complete under- 
standing of the play group tlierapy, beKavioral 
management trainingi and academiG remediation 
training results, an example of target behaviois plus 
one Of more behavioral objectives and successfully 
completed programs were provided for. each type 
of intervention. 

As previously mentioned, frequency or duration 
measures were collected on behaviors of concemj 
Some examples of behaviors for which data wwe 
coilected during recess periods and used to evaluate 
the progress of children receiving gtoup therapy 
are: frequency measures - conversational phrases 
saidi conversational phrases said in a masculine 
tone of voices defends self when attacjk.ed, angry 
statements said, 'conflicts . ipitiateds e.g*> hits, 
pushes, teases; duration measures — time alone, 
plays alone, in proximity to peers but not playing* 
parallel play, involved peripherially in a group play 
activity, actively involved Jn a poup play activity, 
and fantasy play, fe.g., pretending to be a monsten 

"Before pfbvidirig a^^ 

objectives and successfully completed programs, 'a 
brief description of the third grade boy for whom 
they were constructed follows: The main reason 
for Jeffs referral to the project was his persistent 
, fighting, arguing, and bossiness with peers during 
play periods. His Walker Problem Behavior Identifl= 
cation Checklist scores were especially high in the 
areas of disturbed peer relations and immaturity 
(See^ Figure 1). After receiving the referrals a 
project staff member met with Jeffs teacher to get 
more Information about his problems* From her 
description and some preliminaty play^ound ob- 
servationSj it was determined that Jefftused two 
approaches extensively to ^initiate a^^ maintain 
contacts with peers. One was to engage a passive 
peer in following his directives, e.g., "Push me 
while I am on the swing!"' or "Get me^ the ball!'', 
" et^.^The other was starTTtlght ox bug kids untiF 
they would chase him. Once they started chasing 
hlmj he would egg them on by letting them catch 
up to Mm and then speed up and call them names. 
Some of his other negative attention seeking behav- 
iors included gabbing a boy's hat* shoving a boy 
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into a mud puddle* and interrupting conyersatlohs. 
What hft appeared to want was to make friends 
and be included in play activities. The way that he 
was going about it, thought Insured jfist the 
opposite. 

Three objectives were established for Jeff: (1) 
Jeff will reduce his commandH^omplalnt contacts 
with peers during recess play situations. I.e., over 
three consecutive 10 minute observation periodSj 
Jeff will engage in 0 minutes ; of command- 
complaint contacts wiUr ^ecre^ Command- 
con) plaint contacts were defined as Jeff directing a 
peer and the peer following his orders, e,g-, '*Swing 
me!" and the peer coitiplles: (2) JefT will reducie his 
conflict contacts with peers during rec^s play 
situations, i^e., over three consecutive 10 minute 
observation, periods, Jeff will engage in 0 minutes, 
of ^Conflict with peers. Conflict contacts were 
defined as name calling, |rguingi hitting^ taking an 
object, or some other behavior wliigh led to and 
induded conflict (3) Jeff will increase his coopera- 
tive play contacts and neutral to friendly talk with 
peers, i.e., over ^ three consecutive 10 minute ob- 
sei^^ation peflodSi Jeff will engage in at least 8 
minutes of cooperative' play and/or neutral to 
friendly talk with a peer(s) during fecess play 
situations* Cooperative play was defined as parallel, 
or jnteractive play witli a peer(s) in the absence of 
aiiuing,^ fightihgr^^Q^ 

to friendly t^k included obtaining or providing 
information, negotiating a play activityi and offer- 
ing to share.. , ^ 

The collectiqji of pre-lntervention data on 
command-complaint, conflict and cooperative con- 
tacts with peers was carried out on October 14th 
and' 16th (see Figure 2). Jeff joined the primary 
boy's play p-oup on October* 17th and continued,, 
his Involvement on a weekly basis until May, 

During play group sessions, staff focused prin- 
cipally on three objectlyes.. The first was to assist 
Jeff in ^becoming more aware and accepting of his 
need tJmake and keep friends. Tlie second was for 
him to recognize the relationship between' the 
occurrence of his negative attention seeking behav- 
ior and the emotional reaction which he stimulated 
iTrhtrpeerer-T4ie-third-was to help hi^^ 
strengthen social skills which would increase the 
likelihood of him making successful contacts with 
peera. 

To accomplish these objectives, a balance be- 
tween limit settingr interpretation, and skill build- 



ing Instruction was ^provided. Limit setting was 
ysed when Jeff threw or tried to use a solid object 
to %trike a peer. It was also used when he^ violated 
the "stop for good'* rule when peers imposed it on 
him. Initially his reaction to the limit setting was 
prolonged denial coupled with a curt admission of 
his rule violation^ 'This was followed by a more 
rapid assumption of responsibility ifbr his behavior 
and some remorse. The remorse was handled by 
the staff in a matter of fact way in order to 
dissipate^ as much^as posslblep Jeffs discomfort 
regarding his need to make friends. More speclflcal- 

' ly, when Jeff would state \yhat he had'done and 
start to apologize, a staff member would merely 

' say, "Hey, Jeff, I don't want to hear you apolo- 
gize. I just want to hear what you did and that you 
are ready to rejoin the group." As time went on, 
Jeff readily stated his responsibility for rule ^viola^ 
tlons. Concurrent, to the increased comfort in 
assuming responsibiiity for his behavior, rule viola- 
tions began to decrease, . ^ 

Inteipretatlon was used with Jeff fbllowing 
problem. Incidents to elevate his awareness of the 
wants that he had^ the discomfort 'that i he was 
experiencing regarding them,- and how jils problem 
behavi|r, which was in expression of that dlscom- 
' fort, ^Interferred or precluded him from obtaining 
-what he wanted^Interpretation and ftedback we 
also used during- and at theerid of sessions to point 
out the ways that Jeff more directly expressed his i 
wants and the adaptive social responses that he was 
usint to make contacts. Jeff s initial response when 
inte^retations were presented was to negate what ' 
the group worker said. Again, as tjme went on, he 
was able to listen and consider the observations 
provided and to inltltate his own evaluations re- 
garding how he was feeling, how he might have 
•handled a problem situation differently and how 
he effectiyely made contact with a peer. 

Skill buildiwg instruction was coupled with limit 
setting and interpretation. As staff identified how 
Jeff wanted to be involved with peers; e.g., joining 
a peer in building aJiouse out of blocks, getting a 
toy that a boy was holding but not using, etc., they 
moved in quickly before he used his old tactics, 
interpreted what they thought he wanted, got a 
verification from him and suggested alternative and 
more adaptive behaviors to use. As he practiced 
these new skills In the groups which were initially 
awkwaiy, staff , guided and provided encourage" 
ment to him and his peere as they negotiated their 
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. relationship, Jeff?s ability to successfully initiate, 
maintain and terminate contacts with pmt^ im- 
proved not only within the pls^ group but on the 
playground (See Figure 2). ^ 

Some examples of behaviors on which date were 
-collected to evaluate the progress of children 
whose teachen received behavioral management 
training are* tattles to teacher, assignments com^ 
pleted, on task, math problems completed iorrect- 
ly, math problems completed correctly relative to a 
daily child established aim, and brings pencil to 
class, ■ -. ^ : * • 

Jenny, a bright first grade girl, was referred to 
the project because she wis pei^istently refusing to 
do^ math assignments. See Figure 3 for her Walker 
Problem Behavior Identification Checklist. The 
teacher had tried f numbei^^ different approaches 
such as praising and making ^Mvileges contingent 
upon completing the assignment. Neither had 
workid. In fact, the teacher reported that the giri 
seemed more resistent to carrying out the task 
following these efforts. An example of this oc- 
• curred following a compliment by the student 
teacher. Jenny said vehemently^ "No, it isn*t nice 
woirkV 

After a Title VI staff member obtained class- 
- room obsenratlon information on Jennys-training 
began for the teacher. Since she had had previous 
training in pinpointing, cdnstnictlng behavior ob- 
jectives, developing an intervention plan, and col- 
lecting data, attention was focused on a discussion 
of possible reasons for the child's resistance . and 
the use of that infonnation' in developing an • 
intervention strategy. From the teacher's and Title 
VI staff member*s ^bseivations, resistance ap- 
peared to occur and increase .when the teacher or 
student teacheR tried to guide Jenny toward doing 
the assignment. What Jenny seemed to be doing 
was avoiding external adult control. To evaluate 
this possibility, an intervention plan was developed 
whereby the control for determining the number 
of math problems to be completed during a given 
period would 'be turned over to Jenny. It was 
decided that at the beginning of each math period,^. 
Jenny would be asked to state her aim for the day,' , 
i.e., the number of addition or subtraction prob- 
lems she wanted to complete. Also, she was asked 
to count out that number oh her math sheet and 
draw a line after the problem which represented 
her aim. Should she sax^ro, that would be 
accepted and no conversation would follow in an 
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efjfbrt to aitfer her decision. If she continued to say 
zero for 5 days, an , alternative plan would be 
constructed, Since some of the addition problems 
had two digit answers and a majority had orie, it 
was decided to translate Jenny's daily aim state- 
ment into^numerals written to get a more accurate ^ 
picture of the performance chstn|es that occurred 
XHe behavioral objective was: Jenny will state a 
performance aim of at least 16 math problems (20 
numerals written) and will reach or exceed 
number with an accuracy of 90% or better on 
cdnseoutive days. ■ \ ■ / 

... . ... Following the collection of pre-intervention data 

on the 31st of January (See Figure 4)^ which the 
teacher indicated was represejitative of Jenny's 
performance during the pervious month, the inter- 
ventiori (Program 1) was started on the 3rd of 
February and continued until Jenny's absencp, 
February 17-2L When she returned on the'24th, 
the' teacher changed math sheets from addition to 
subtraction and forgot to ask Jenny for her aim, . 
Since all went well arid the first objective had been ; 
\ reached and exceededp a second objective and 

\ program were constructed. The objective stated: 
Jenny will coniplete the entire subtraction math 
slmt, i.e., 50 subtraction problems each baving a 

, sii^le^igit answer, during the math period^^ithout 
— being asked -for a self established aini^tftdN^ at_ 
least 90% accuracy (45 numerals con'ect and 2 or 
less numerals in error) on 2 consecutive days. 
Propam 2 consisted merely og^pving the math 
sheets to Jenny and not asking for an aim, m was 

* the procedure with other children in the room* 
Should she want information or assistance during 
the period, that was provided. ^ : 

As can be seen from the data in Figure 4, her 
performance under Program 2 improved during' the , 
next 2 days and a follow-up day, March 3rd, but 
off-task behavior again pccufred during the math^ 
period on March 4th. The teacher decided to 
immediately reinstate Program I, i.e., having Jenny 
state, count, and mark her aim for the day. This 
plan brou^ I Jenny back on task and was main- 
tained until March Mth when the teacher felt she 
was ready to work without providing her estab- 
I lished daily aim. Two successful days followed 
during which Jenny not only completed her entire 
^ math sheet, but asked for a second one. Since the 
criterion had been reached for the second objec- 
tive; data collection was discontinued. During three 
followup contacts with the teacher before the end 



of tlie school year, she reported that Jenriy*s 
on-task behavior had mamtained. ■ 

SomS^amples of academic pinpoints on which 
dMa were collected to evaluate the progress of 
iClyldren whose teachers received academic reme- 
^*diation training are: says mixed sounds, says 
blends, says sight words, words read orally from a 
reader* spells sounds, spells sight words, writes 
numerals. to addition, subtraction, multiplication *. 
and division problems. 

s. Danny, a ' third grader, was referred to the 
project his teacher for a ^umber of problems, 
wo of wWcli'were his low reading and spelling ^ 
skilm^ See Figure 5 for his Walker Problem Identlfl- . 
catio^SChecklist scores. After administering a 
cnterion rSWrenroTreftding inventory developed by 
the Regional ' Resource Center for Handicapped 
Children, and spelling timinp, area$ of weakness 
were identified. His ability to read and spell 
sounds, blends and sight word^s were all low. It was 
also found that he was limited in his ability to read 
orally from a text. Since a significant amount of 
individual attention would required to help'' 
Danny above and beyond what his teacher could 
provide,^ a teacher's aide was trained to administer 
a battery 9£:,rajiguage arts ;prbgr^ under the 
supervision of • tlie bo^y teac^^ with periodic 

-consultations from-TitleTVl staffr-^ —^^^^^ 

; The Memll Linguistic Reading series ,was 
selected and used to generate reading and spelling 
propams, starting with Eoo^c 1 . A program con» 
sisted of direct instructiqn on sounds and/ or words 
not yet mastered followed by a timing oyer that 
material. Timings were used to help ^ Danny streng- 
then his reading and spelling sldlls and to obtain 
daily m^sures of skill performance in relation to 
established behavioral objectives. The performance 
information was in turn used on a weekly basis to 
^ evaluate the Instructional plan* If progress was 
\^adequate, the instructional plan was maintained; If 
progre^ was not evident, the iristructional plan was 
modified. A 1 minute timing and a proficiency of 
60 correct sounds, blends, and words said with two 
or less errors was used for reading projects. A 2 
minute timing and a performance proficiency of 60 
con-ect letters written in sequence with two or less . 
errors was used for spelling projects. Danny's pro-^^ 
grams which were administered two to ttiree at a 
time during two separate daily instructional 
periods included: reading vowel and consonant 
sounds, phonetically regular words, sight words 
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and readiog in context beginning with Book 1 of 
-Merrill, plus spelling vowel and conspnant sounds^ 
phonetically regular word$ and ^t words which 
were used within the reader. « 

' , During the' service period of November . 21st 
through May 29th, Danny completed 95 re^lpg 
and spelling programs. More speciflcall#^e 
reached the reading perfontiance priteribn on short, 
Vowel and consonant sounds (1 program com^ 
pleted), phpnetically regular jwords through Book 4 
(19 programs completed), sight words through 
Book 5 (7 programs completed) and oral reading in 

. 'context through page 5 1 of Book 4 (42 program^ 
completed). In spelling, Danny reached the per- 

, fomiance aim of vowel and consonant sounds (I 
program completed),' phonetically regular words 
through Book 4 (19 complete) and sight words 
thrdugh Book 5 (5 programs completed), 

To illustrate, Danny's perfomiance on a pretest 
two minute timing covering the spelling of all short 
. vowel and consonant sounds was 24 comet letters^ 
and 6 errors (see Figure 6). During the test and on ^ 
the preceding timings, Danny; was asked to write 
^the appropriate letter following the aid's verbaliza- 
tion of a sound. Immediately after Danny com- 
pleted writing a letter, the next sound was stated 
and so on until the two minutes had elapsed. 



2, Alter the classmpm teacheVs beha^ 
^ealing wiih emotionaUy disturbed chlldtiri: . .. ■ 

Fifteen teacheii and three aides (Table 2| I.Ki 
numbers I -I SA) requeat^d training in Ofdef to help 
24 children identified as emotionally disturbed' 
Ten., of tlie IS trainees asked . for behavioral 
management training, and 8 for behavibral manage- 
ment plus training in the: remediation of basic 
academic skills, Subsequent to receiving tralnihg, 
which was provided by the director and a district 
resource teacher, only 3 of the trainees (Table 2, 
LD. numbers 1 1, 12 and 15) had carried out 5, 12, 
; anri; 2 pwgfams respecWvely^^ total of^lSr 
; Following training, a total of 287 child prc^rams 
had been conducted by 18 trainees: 24 behavioral 
management,' 103 reading and spelling, and 160; 
mathematics, e.g., numeral writing, set recognition, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and divisioii* : 
The 19 programs, which were ^completed subs^^^^^^^^ 
^ quent to the tracing, are not Included in the above 
sub-totals. FoE^a breakout of the child programs 
which were conducted by individual trainees fol^ 
lowing the in«rveiitioni selT'able 2, letters were 
used to denote children already counted /Ttie letter 
B stands for one child and C for four children* 
; Eight of the J 8 trainees (Table 3, LD. numbers 
11-1 8A) who worked with emotionally disturbed 



Since his performance of 26 correct letters and 6 
errori indicated an ability to discriminate most 
, sounds but not at a proficiency of 60 correct 
letters and two or less eirprs, it was decided to ■ 
present him with all short vowel and consonant 
sounds at once rather'than a series of subsets which 
would have been advisable given his sound recogni- 
tion was^total^ absent or limited. The behavioral 
objective which was established stated: Danny will 
, write at least 60 letters correctly with two or less 
letters in error during a two minute timing when a 
random series of all short vowel and consonant 
sounds are read to him. The intervention consisted 
of providing instruction on those sounds missed 
during the previous day's timing. After receiving 
instruction^ Danny y^m timed ^on all short vowel 
and consonant sounds. ^The daily performance was 
then computed by Danny arid the jeacher's aide 
and followed by a comparison of the s^ore with 
that of the previous day. From the data (SBe 
Figure 6), it can be seen that Danny moved toward 
the performance aim and reached it on Deqember 
13th, with some ups and downs in the process, 



children, plus 6^ additional teachers (Table 3, I.D. 
number 19-24) who had not made referrals to the 
project requested training in developing and imple- 
^ menting academic and beha^aoral programs for 
children not identified as handicapped. Most of the 
teachen and aides "in tliis group felt that by 
developing programs and monitoring child per- 
fomance, they could more effectively, identify and 
remediate areas of their instruction which needed 
improvement. It was recognized that the children 
who ^ would receive service were not "handi- - 
capped'',^ but Title VI staff felt justified from a 
preventive standpoint to respond to this need. As a 
result, 6 additional teachei^ receiyed training and 
186 more children benefited from the Title VI 
program* None of the 6 additiona] trainees had 
condufcted cliildren programs subsequent to the 
intervention. The figures in Table 3 therefore 
represent the number , of programs carried out 
following training. . 

Perfomiance aims for reading and spelling pro- 
graips ranged from 40 to 60 correct responses with 
two oMess errora-during a 1 and 2 minute timing 
respectively. The probe slieets used for mathe-' * 



matics timings, were jobtalned frqm Regional^ ^ 
Resource Center for 'Hahdica;&ged Children, the 
district office, or developed by individual tieaeher?, , 
Teacher 1 U for example, ^modified and expanded 
,RRC addition and subtraction probes so that a 

' child, as he or she moved through the material, 
. would be altemately exposed to the addition and 

t subtraction process In order to grasp a better 
understanding of their relationsliip to one another. 
Also included in her sequence of math probes is an 
ongoing and cumulative review of skills previously 
mastered. - 
'Performajice aims for 'mathematics programs ^ 
typioally ranged from 20^0.50 numerals written 
correctly and two or less errors during a 1 and V/i 
minute timing, depending on the grade level. 

An .additional impact occurred from the Title VI 
Program ^he eHd of the school yean The princi- ^ 
pal and resource teacher at one of the elementary 
schools were interested in surveying the math 
computational skill strengths and weaknesses of all 
childmn in their school In orderto obtain informa- 
tion useftil in planning and improving instructional 
strategies for next yearV mathematics program. 
Because of their exposure to criterion reference 
testing and its merits by Title VI staff during the 
year, they decided io usedt, A teacher/s aide, LD. 
Clumber 18A7Twas"train^ 

^ the Regional Resource Center Mathematics Inven- 
tory. Following training, 126 children were tested. 
The principal and resource teacher stated that the 
infomiation collected provided a very clear prdfile 
of where each child was along the math skill 
continuum and where instructional remediatlons 
needed to occur. , 

Although the district elementary teaching and 
administrative staff were enthusiasitc about the 
intervention strategies introduced by the Title VI 



project for emotionally disturbed, children ■ 
monies were ;*not ap^opriated to' maintain thr . 
program* Extensive budget miscalculations oc- 
curred during the 1974-75. school year which re- 
sulted in the cut-back of existing programs, Hencd, ^ ' 
no funds canjbe used for the initiation of flew 
programs such as those developed, througli the Title . 
VI Project at this timeVit*? hoped that the dfatrict's 
financial problems can be remedied quickly so that 
we can reconstruct and expand^services to children 
requirihg ^&eial^s|stance. . ' , 

Third Party Etaluator^ Comn^iM^^ • 

In reviewing those data ddritaihed in Table 1 , 
this 'evaluator was impressed with the total number 
of programs implemented (390) and the number of ^ 
programs, successfully ^completed (366),. Ninety- , . 
four percent of programs Implemented were suc- 
cessfully completed . The bulk of the program came 
in the areas of Academic Remediation Training 
followed by programs in Group Play Therapy. 

Prior to tiie Title VI-B project staffs training of 
regular crassroom teachers in .the a^eas of behavior 
management and in the remediation ofbasic aca- 
demic skills, only three'teachers had carried out 19 
programs. The summary data contained in Tables 2 
and 3 in dicate a drMiatic inCTease in tea cher 
conducted programs across three major areas. 

This evaluator would like to suggest to the 
project staff that they might consider an additional 
component to their /program. This component 
would provide some training infomiation to the 
parents of emotionally disturbed children. 

The project staff is to' be commended for a 
thorough report and a project that objectively 
displayed a change in teacher and child behavior. A 
project of this quality should be continued. 
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Table 1 

Prograins Iinplemertted and Successfully Gotnpletey 



Intirv€tition(s) 



Number of ChUdren 
Served i 



NutnNr of Pr^rami 
faplemeiited 



GPT BMT AHT Sub. 

Total 



Numbtr of PrbgrBms 
Suc&^sfally Conipleled ■ 
GPT mr ART Sub. 

Total 



Group Flay Therapy 20 
(OPT) 

Behavioral Managiment . 2 

Training to Referring 

Teacher 

(BMT) - 

Academic Remediation g 1 
Training to Referring 
Teacher r J 
(ART) 

GPT and BMT , ' 6 
GPT and ART 5 i 

GPTrBMTand ART — - 9 

BMT and ART 1 

Total 44 



38 



'38 
3 



27 



22 
15 
26 

.101 



14 

1 

24 



S 



79 
'141 



40 

265 



28 
94 
181 
41 

'396 



* 94 % of the Programs Implemented were SucceSifuUy Completed 
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Table 3 " 
Other Children Served 





Nunibtr of Eniotionaliy 
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title of Project; 



Normalmng Education for the Handicapped 



Location of Projects 

* 

Population Served: 
Funding AUocated I 
Project Beginning Datei 
Project Ending Datei 



Central School District ^13J, Independence 

30 Emotionally Disturbed 

$20M0 

July U 1974 

June 30, 1975 ' . 



Background and Rationale: 

Central School District #133 conducts programs 
for children with extreme learning problenis, the 
edUcable mentally retarded ai|^the trainable men- 
tally retari(ed. Intermediate Education District ser- 
vices are available for children with speech and 
hearing handicaps. The primary need in this district 
was for educational services for the emotionally 
disturbed children. This project was therefore de- 
signed to: . 

1 . Acquaint all elementary teachers with infor- 
mation about emotionally disturbed children. 

2. Provide intensive inservice training for teach- 
ers who have emotionally disturbed children 
in their classrooms, ' 

ft' 

3^^Provide a setting tor screening, diagnosis and 
initial prescriptive treatment before place- 
ment in the classroom. ^ 

4.^*rovidc a co.ntinuing process through obser- 
vation and fbllowup of children phiced, and 
through iiKlividiml conferenees, provide assis- 
tance to the teacher in planning anc^nple- 
inenting behavior modification and classroom 
management strategies. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

I To rvihti v the number oj ilvvkuU behaviors in 
iitildrcn to allow thvttr to function (jppropriatviy 
in a regular vlassrootn. 

I'he Walker Ikhavior (Miucklist will he adniinis^ 
lered by the uhiHsrcinni teacher. Baseline data will 
be tnken lor each tleviani behaviur, trealmenl 
stnite^^y initiated» and interim data will theh he 
taken, (Mitcrion levels i)f acceptable perlormance 
lor liolh acadeniic and deviaiU hehavior' wjll he 



established by the classroom teachen A contmct 
will be developed between the classroom teacher . 
and the special teacherM narrative description of 
the training th^t will occur with parents will be 
described in the final report/ The number of 
children returned to the classroom will also be 
noted in the final report. ; 

2. Children who are enrolled in this project will 
progress 7 months in -math and reading. * 

Wide Range Achievement Test will be utilized. 

Methodology: 

The^ Resource Teacher was responsible for pro- 
cessing referrals, collecting data, and developing 
prescriptive programs for the children the proj- 
ect classroom. She'also worked on a more informal 
basis with teachers, These cop't^tts ranged from 
teacher conferences, classroonf observations, and 
suggested management techniques to helping the 
teacher set up a token economy program for a 
particular'student. She was also responsible for the. 
inservice activities Qf the project and working with 
parents through individual conferences and parent 
meetinp. She consulted with the Polk County 
Child Development Center, Children's Services 
Divimon, Intemiediate liducalion District speech 
therapists, and the Hducation-Psychology Depart- 
ment at Oregon College of Hducalion. 

A 'hall-time resource assistant worked In the 
project claHNroom and attended parent meetings 
and inseivia^. meetings when possible. She was a 
school counselor and directed the weekly social 
development sessionn as well as conducted Vi hour 
play therapy sessions Ibr several of the students 
during the last half of the year. 
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The project supervisor served in um advisor>^ 
capacity and assisted in the assessmejit of children 
referred from two of the schools/ He was also 
responsible for the referral of one student to the 
Polk County Child Development Center. 

The consultant was appointed from tlie Extreme 
Learning Problems program at Oregon College of 
Education. She observed students and staff in the 
Learning Support Program elassroom, consulted on 
educational evaluations, attended Steering Com- 
mittee meetings, and held weekly conferences with 
the Resource Teacher, She also conducted an 
inservice program on "Using Behavior Modification 
Techniques in the Regular Classroom ^ 

One undergraduate student t>om Oregon College 
of Education volunteered 6 liours a week in the 
project classroom winter and spring quarter. She 
helped students with their assignments, applied 
appropriate behavior mod techniques, took interim 
data, and also learned to lead group meeting 
discussions with tjie students. 

Another student helped with the social develop- 
ment sessions, and during winter quarter two 
graduate cbunseling students did some practicum 
activities with three students, and one BLP student 
took data in the Learning Support Prograni 
classroom, ■ ' / 

Ten children were served by the projccraass- 
rooin during tlie year, however, only six children 
atteiuicd the class at any one time. Learning 
activities were prescribed for the individual stu^ 
dents during the 2 iiour work pcricKf Paints were 
eaift^l in the claHsnioni for good slLidenl liehavior% 
plus work completed eorrectiy. The puints were 
used to liuy free time activities, fhe point cards 
svcre shown to t'he regular ciassrooin teacher in the 
alternoon and taken home daily. Parents were 
asked to reinlorce their child if he had achieved a 
pre-deternuned goaf I he most effective reinlorcers 
seemetl to he activities which involved speiidini^ 
(ime with a parent, I he point card was sii^ned by a 
parent and retiuiie<l to the project classtooin the 
next day, tlierehy facilitatin[» daily comnuniication 
l)etwecn the home and the prefect jUMrncjimeL 

In^iuldition tti Ihe 2 hour work period, the 
uiorniiq* sessitni eiuled with a '6 hour i^ioup coun^ 
seliiu'; session. Activities from Rationai Lmotive 
lului'ation were nuist eflective in helpinj» studenls 
learn to reco^uii^e and deal with their feelini^s aiid 
rcsidlani actions, Onee a week a -IS minute social 



development gmup session was held in the gym, 
foildwed by a discussion of the interactions which* 
had taken place. Five students also participated in 
weekly Vi hour individual play therapy sessions at^ 
various times during the year 

The students ate lunch in the school cafeteria 
under the supervision of a project staff member. 
Then they returned by school bfls to their regular 
schools for the afternoon session. Two teachers 
continued using tlie point cards t}\rough the after- 
moon and two set up their own token system. 
Other teachers collected data during various phases 
of the project and tliree students counted their ^ 
own behaviors. Teachers ^also implemented appro- 
priate materials or management techniques sug- 
gested by the project staff, . * 

Contact with target teachers ^as primarily on an 
individual conference basis. The original intent was 
to have weekly meetings with each teacher but this 
' was not always possible or necessary. Five half-day 
inservice meetings were held^ during which time 
substitutes were hired for any teacher involved in 
the program. Other teachers were also invited on 
an infomial basis to some of the I a te?^ inservice 
sessions. Each teacher with a child in the project 
classroom was invited to spend one moming ob- 
serving and working with him there. * 

Parent contacts included scjiool conferences, 
observations of the project classroom, home visita- 
tions by, the teacher and telephone calls. Two 
evening parent meetings were also held. Tlie first 
dealt witir rational emotive counseling and tlic 
seco^ was an open discussion of suggested tech- 
niques to deal with specific behavioral problems, 

A steering conunittce comprised of a school 
psychologist, a Icaming disability specialist, two 
district supervisors, and the principal of the ele- 
mentary school in which the project was housed, 
gave tlireetion and consultation to the priijcct stafL 

Dissemituition of infonnation was faeilitaled by 
the resource teacher's speaking to the l(?cal Lion's 
Club and two Oregon C ollege of Hducation special 
education classes. Thirty-five Oregon (/ollege of 
Ltlucatlim students and other persons ohserved the 
proiecn:lassrooni and discussed their ohseivutions 
wrtff (he teacher and rescnirce assistant. A written 
descripiiou ol tlie projecl was [uovukHl each 
visitor. A mid-year report to the school l)oaid was 
covered by the local newspai^eis. 
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Results: 



L To reduce the number of deviant behaviors in 
children to allow them to function appropriately 
in a regular classroom. ^ 

Table 1 shows tlie T-scores of the 10 target 
students on the Walker Problem Behavior Identin- 
cation Checklist The checklist was conipleted by 
the classroom teaclier prior to the student's admis- 
sion to the Learning Support Program classroom. 
When a studant. had a T-score above 60 he was 
referred as a poS^lfe candidate for the program'. 
The ''plus scores" represent individual scale scores 
higher than those shown on the pronie analysis 
chart. 

Table 2 shovys the amount of time spent in the 
Learning Support Program classroom, thq on-task 
behaviors, and the disposition of each student 
served. 

The mean on-task behaviors in Table 3 show a 
baseUne of 42,5% prior to admittance to the 
Learning Support Program class, an average of 88% 
in the LSP class, and 70.8% in the regular class- 
room during the last month. 

The specific behavioi^ worked on with each 
student were agreed upon in a contract between 
the classroom teacher and the resource teaser. 

Table 4 shows the contacts made by the project 
staff Qn^ehalf of the target students. These in- 
cluded conferences, telephone calls, home visits, 
observations; etc. The project averaged 10,7 con- 
tacts with parents, 14 contacts with teachers and/ 
or principals, and 2,9 other contacts per studeqj- 

Two parent meetings were held In the evening. 
Five pLirents of tliree students attended the first, 
and six parents of four students attended the 
second. 

Substitute teachers, were hired , from project 
funds so thut six tiirgel teachers could observe the 
stiulenl and work witli him in the Lenniing Sup- 
port Program classroom. Parents were also encour- 
aged to wateli their child through the observation 
wifidow anil then to sit by hiiii as he worked. Five 
parents came, The students seemed to^ appreciate 
both types of observ^itions ami really worked to 
slu)w how wejl lie was doing in tiie iiioniing 
activities, 

Five halFday teacher in-service meetings^ were 
heUL riiese were uttended'by the teachers and 
siu(lunt teachers working with tunnel cluhlren. 



After the first of the year other teachers were also 
invited to several inservice meetinp. 

A parent questionnaire was administered at the 
end of the program. Recommendations by parents 
included more parent counseling and parent meet- 
ings, more teachers should be trained in this field, 
and the program should be offered children at an 
earlier age, 

2, Children who are enrqJled in this proiect will 
progress 7 months in math and reading. 

Table 5 shows the scores obtained on the pre- 
and posttests of the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
These data contained in the table include math and 
reading only. 

The posttest for Student H was given 2 months 
after he left the program. The resource teaciifer 
administered tfie test at the student's new schopL 
He ^as very distracted by slight extraneous noises 
^ in the hall and seemed to be more interested in 
telling about tlie pushing and shoving games thai 
he and his new friends enjoyed. 

Third Pa>ty Evaluator's Commentsi 

The project staff are to be commended for their 
successful undertaking of a program with several 
important components, ^ 

Those data submitted to the third farty evalua- 
tor indicate that all objectives' were met by the 
project staff, * 

Those data submitted in Tables 2, .3 and/ 5 
indicate that the staff were sensitive to each child^s 
needs and designed apprppriate programs to fill 
these needs. 

The third party evaluator would like to suggest 
to the project staff for future consideration a 
parent traifling component to the current program. 
This component would include the training of 
parents to deliver cues, consequences and collect 
data appropriately. J 

The third party evaluaUir thanks the staff lor a 
well organized report. * 
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Table'l 



T-scores of Target Students on the 
Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist 



Student 


Out 


Withdrawal 


Distract- 
ability 


Disturbed Peer 
Relations 


Immaturity 


T-Score ' 


A 


97 


57 


la 


07+ 


63 


90+ 


B , 


61 


43 


78 


y / 


O J 


73 


C 


57 


76 


60 


84 


100+ 


80 


D 


68 


63 


72 


91 


69 


. SO 


E 


78 


. 57 


63 


56 


79 


74 


F 


95 


63 


72 


56' 


75 


86 


G 


80 


57 


72 


50 


69 


75 


H 


89 


, 43 


,.75 


97+ 


63 


90+ 


" I 


76 


63 


60 


84 


100+ 


85 


J 


84 


5^ 


66 


97 


63 


84 



sHoic. Plus scores (+) represent individual scale scores higlicr than those shown on the pronie analysis 
ihart. 



Table 2 



Number of Months Spent by Each Child in 
the Learning Support Program 



Student 


Tiny 


£ ill LSP Class 


W Di^^position 




Date 


Date 


Months In 






. Entered 


Left 


LSP Class 




A 


10/14 


2/26 


4J 


Full tmie in regular class 


H 


2/19 


5/23 


3. 3 ' 


Recommend return to LSP^lass in Ihe lall ^ 


C 


11/5 


5/6 


6.0 


Left the slate AaexpectedlF ^ \ 


■ 1) 


1/21 


5/23 


4.0 


Reeonimend regular class next year 


|{ 


10/23 


1/14 


2,8 


Mother removed child ui^aiiist reeominendaiion 


I' 


3/12 


5/23 


2.5 


reutativc reci)mmcndalion LSI* room in the lall 


(1 


9/23 


5/25 


8.0 


Suinuier rccoinineiulnlioiio^ lamily in Poyania I'and 


11 


10/ 24 


1/31 




Moved unexpectetlly 


1 


2/17 


- 5/23 


3.3 


Kecununeiul re{uilar class iicKl year 




9/ 23 . 


1/15 


3.8 ^ 
H 4.1 


Lel'l slate anil rel-urned to distriel liiler 

♦ 
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Table 3 



ERIC 



Mean On-Task Behavior in the Learning 
Support Program and the Regular Classroom 



Percentage On-Task Behaviors 


Student 


Baseline 


Interim - 


Gain 


Post-data - 


Gain ^ 


Reg. Class 


LSP Class . 


LSP Class 

_ A. 


R^. Class 


Reg. Class 


A 


, 54.3 


93.9 


J 39.6 


. 85.3 


3 1 .0 


B 

* 


35.7 


87.0 


,51.3 


37.6 


1.9 


C 


51.0* 


• 86.4 


35.4 


66.0 


15.0 


D 


50.6 




" .' " 43.4 \ ' 


75.4 ^ 


24.8 


E 


30.6 


80.7 . . 


50.1 


66.7 


36.1 


F 


28.3 


91.5 


<)3.2 . 


88.3 


60.0 


G 


76.3 


90.7 


14.4 


63.1 


(13.2) 


H 


40.0* 


85.0 


45.0 






I 


38.0 


89.0 


51.0 


82.6 


^ 44.6 


J 


20.5 


82.0 


61.*5 ^ 


72.2. 


51.7 


X = 


42.5 


88.0 


45.5 _ 


70.8 


25.2 



*Baseline data taken during first week in LSP classroom 



Table 4 

Number of LSP Staff Contacts Per Student 
IsP Staff Contacts 



Months In . With Teacher and/ 



" . LSP Class Parents or Principal Observations Other ( Ageiteies & testing) 



A 


4.5 


13 


B 


3.3 


8 


C 


6.0 


13 

h 


1) 


4.0 


19 


li 


2.8 


10 


1 


2,5 


10 


(i 


. H.O 
■/ 


24 


11 


3,3 


3 


1 


3.K 


.4 


.1 


3. 


3 




4.1 


10.7 



9 8 2 lid. lival. 

14 Is 3 Ed. Eval. 

'3 II 6 school psyclioptliamologist 

Bd. lival. 

I'' 10" 3 school psych 

15 7 ' 3 , . ' 
*■* 14 4 optliiiinoloBist 

18 4 Polk Co. Child Dev. 

Cliiklreii's Scrv. I)iv. 
7.4 2 iiiovL'd - new school 



1 



10 



<• 10 2 

I4,U 10,7 2,«> 




63 

79 




Tablk 5 



Pre- and posttesjt results on the 

a 

Wide Range Achievement Test Scores 



Student 


Months In 
LSP Class 




Reading 






Mathematics 




X Gain 






Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 




A 


4.5 


6.5^ 


7.0 


.5 ■ 


5.7 


8.2 


2.5 ; 




B 


3.3 


2.7 


3.1 


, .4 ; 


2.8 


3.0 


2 


.3 


C 


6.0 


2.7 


3.6 


.9 


2.6 


3.0 


A 


.6 


D 


4.0 


2.9 


3.8 


.9 


3:2 


3.9 


.7 


.8 


E 


2.8 


■' 1.4 


2.0 


.6 


1.4 


2.4 


l.Q 


.8 


F 


2.5 


m 
1.5 


* 1.9 , f 


, .4 


2.8 


M.8 




.2 


G 


8.0 


2.5 


'4.2 


1.7 


2.8 


3.6 


.8 


1.2 


H 


3.3 


1.4 


1.7*' 


.3 


3.2 


1.9*" 


( .3) 




1 


3.3 


4.5 


4.8 




2.2 


2.6 


.4 


.4 


J 


* 3.8 


1.5 


2.7 


1.2 


2.1 


3.2 

i 


r.i 


1.2 




4.1 














K = .1 



*WRAT given at his new schoor 2 months after leaving the district. 
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Titleof Prqecti 
Location of Project i 
Population Ser^di 
Funding Allocated:. 
Project Banning Datei 
Project Ending Date^ 



GUchri$t ScHools Resource Room 

Klamaih County School Di$trici, Klamath Falls 

4 EM Rand 13 ELP children in grades 1-8' 

$20A52 

4 

Septeniber 4, 1974 



June 6, 1975 



establisKed to facilitate tnenee 
m dlor ELP stude nts at Gilchris 




Backgrouhd and Rationale? 

Prior to the 1 974-75 school year, the Klamath 
County School District did not provide full time 
special education services to the children in the 
Gilchrist Schools, With the passage of the "Right 
to an Education Act'' however, the Klamath Coun- 
ty School District became responsible for providing 
Ml time services, partially or wlioUy, to children 
needing special education services wit hin the 
Klamath County School District, 

The Riesource Room Cc 



^hrist was 
of 10 to 15 EMR 

. - ^ Schools, Prior t© 

e resource room s mception, tliese students were 
being swerved in the traditional; self^ont^t^gd regu- 
lar classroom model This model wasfconsidered 
ineffective because of the following ndled weak- 
nesses: ' 

1 , Lack of a special education teacher. 

2, Lack of special education^aterials. 

3, Lack of special educational training and 
knowledge by regular classroom teachers in 
setting up individualized special education 
programs. 

4, Lack of individualizatioii for. students need- 
ing specini education services , - 

5, Lack of services iii the Klamath County 
School District that coultl scive the Gilchrist 
Scliools and students on a regular basis, 

6, Distance of 100 miles, oiie way, from the' 
limited .»ivalltd)le services of the core of 
Klamath County School District nnd jtirther 

* from any regional; sei-vices Gilchrist students 
nljghf bi>(|ualified to use. 

■ -7. Students were being proniuted socially toMhe 
nexl grade level while being acadeniically 
inept thuH increasing ih^iv frunt ration level 



and negative attitude toward school and the 
educational system. 

Due to the aforementioned factors, a new treat- 
ment model was proposed to meet the ^educational 
need^ of the EMR and ELP qualified children in 
the Gilchrist Schools. In the ,new model, speal^l 
education services for^'students in grades 1-8 are 
provided. ' - - 



1. To improve the academic pcrformatwe of IB 
to 15 children in the areas of Ignguagc, reading and 
rndthematics (all children may not receive ins trite- 
tion in all areas: ) 

Pre and posttests given on the following: North- 
west Syntax Screening Test, Metropolitan Reading 
Test, and Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test. A 
log will be maintained on each child to detennmc 
♦thchjunount of time each child spends daily in the 
resource center and in tjie regular classroom. 

Methodology: ' 

The project staff consisted ofi one resource 
teacher and one fidl time resource room aide, Tlie 
teacher holds a niaster's degree in special education 
and has had extensive training and experience in 
working with EMR and LLP children. The teacher 
also has had training in utilization of behavior 
management techniques. 

The resource room aide has hrtcl previous ex- 
perience in the chissroom and running in individual 
programs, . 

I'rugrani services are extended ' to .grades I 
through 8,^wifh emphasis l)eing placed on the 
lower grades (br preventiveMemediation aird renie- 
diation purposes. Sludents were i^elerred by the 
regillar cjassroom teuchers and were given a WISC 
Tesf to liunlify I'or the Resource Room Pro,iect, ' 
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Once qualified, :thf |j:ud€nts were scheduled into 
the resource ropm at vkr^^g time intervals for an ' , 
average tmie spM 3Gf t6 35 minutes a day. The 
student spent t^ res^ of' ^ day in their i^gular 
classroom. ^ \ 1/ 

The staff sche^iedleach student into the re- 
source room during^thb time period that his most 
difficult subje^ wa^. taking %ce in the regular 
classroom, soVt^at student frustration could be 
alleviated. Tm resource room personnel sent mate- 
rial packets Id the regular cla^room teacher for use 
" with thespfaciafeducition student in their claK. 

During the edUr^ of the year some students 
^wer^ rescheduled for 3 to 4 hours a day in the 
resource room. Instruction in the resource room 
^r each cliild. was individualized according to the 
child's needsT pretest sgores determined much of 
tlie need an^ rthe direction of the individual's, 
academic leaqilnf program. 

CriUrra .brililgram success was 80% completion 

cUp tokeh systc^ was used as an incer 
students ^to re^ cHtyign as rapidly a 
WitirFlie papef clip token'^S^ 
comple^tc five papers under the 80% scale men- 
tioned. When five .papers have been completed, a 
paptr clip is earned, Once nine paper clips have 
been accymulated the student eUrns a free day in 



the rdslSlfte room 



1 



Also behavior modificatipn techniques were im- 
plemented in dealing \vith inappropriate behaviors 
in the resource room.. A star token Hystem was 
initiated to pay ofr all approprintc behaviur from 
the child, ^ 

hi-service training for rugiilur teachers consisted 
of two or three group^jnectings^al the beginning of 
the 1974-75 school year and many individual 
conferences thereafter 

Rct^ults; * . 

/. To improve the (wadcnUv per^mnancc of 10 
Ui 13 chiUlrvH in the ureas (>j i(nmime, readiti^imd 
mdthennUih (^11 ehildren rfiay not reevivr instrue- 
iion in all are^). ^ 



A total of 20 children were seen over the course r 
of the* year. Of these 20 children^ 14 were in the 
propain for a minimum of 4 months. Table 1 is a 
'.daily log of student attendance* ^ 

Results of the ^re-post Nortljwestem Synta?c , 
Screening Tests are shown in Table 2 and indicaJte 
mean jains of 4.1 for receptive language and 6,0 * 
for expressive language. - ^ ' 

Results of the pre-post Metropolitan j^chi^ve- 
ment Test .are shown in Table 3. Mean gains for 
word attack skills vary from (.10) to ,35 and^for 
reading from (.10) to .15. The r-ean gai is on^the 
primary reading test form A wa.^ i 1 3 for he tot^ 
score and 2.10 for the % rank. 

Results of pre-post Stanford Diagnostic Arith» 
metic Test are shown on Table 4. Results show a ' 
total" average gain per student of GS +2.h Four^ 
students were unable to perform on this given test; 
therefore, they were programmed ia basic arith- 
me1ic concepts, ^ ^ ' 



Third Party Evaluator's Comments: ^' 



■■:f- 

jifiscmBne 

m ajo r obje cTiveT TFe' Wcumc^a tTon^flm 

in regards to^Oh e aahlg^Miai^Lffitt^b^ ^ffi 
clearly states that it was satisfactoriiy met. > 

One fact which appears withia the data sub- 
mitted relates to the appropriateness of standard- 
ized test instruments versus a behavioral checklist. 
One sees by the data either very slight gains made 
on these standardized test instriiments or exceed- 
ingly high scores. With a checklist approach appro- 
pnate behuviom are identified which the child lacks 
and teaching strategies are designed to remediate 
tlwse deficits in learning. It is recommended by 
this evaluator that this project might consider the 
use of a behaviorar checklist system. There arc 
resource centers wlrich ^are using the ^checklist 
system and it is suggested by this evaluator that the 
staff visit a resource center before the coming 
school yean TIuh visit would allow the. staff to 
gather itil'onnation iugiirdin|»' the use of a behav-^ 
it)ral checklist systenh 
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Table 1 \ 

* ' ■ ■ . 

Dail^ Attendance Log for Students in the 
Gilchrist Schools Resource Room Project 



Student 



Progrnni 

Termination 



Resource 
Room 



Daily Attendance ^ 
Absent Regular 

" Class 



tot^l % of Days in 
Resource Room 



1 


10-23-74 


5-29-75 / 


1 13 


12 


12 


' 137 


2 


9-16-74 


5-28-75' 


. 104 , 


18 


40 


, . ^62 


3 ' 


9-12-74 


5-29-f5 


,132 


19 


13 


164 




1 1-25-74 
9-11-74 ' 


„ 5-28-75 
.5-28-75 


87 
138 


11 

10 


16 
17 


114 

165 


7 


9-23-74 


1-17-75 


43 


4 


4 


51 


8 


-9-12-74 


1-17-75 


72 


2 


4, 


78 


9 


9-16-74 


5-28-75 


78 


23 




162 


11. 


9-12-74 


5-28-75 


145 


7' 


12 ' 


164 


12 * 


9-1 2-74 


5-28-75 - 


154 


4 


6 


164 

164 


13 ' 


9-12-74 . 


■ 5-28-75 


143 


.13 


8 


■ 14 ' 


9-12-74 


. 5-28-75 


1 25 


27 = 


12 


164 ■ 


15 


9-12-74 


5-28-75y^ 


13? 




12 


164 


46 ^ 


9-^3-74^ 


5-28-75' 


99 


12 ' 


25 


136 


\l 


9-10-74 


4-22-75 


72 


40 


28 


140 


IS 


1-12-75 


5-28-75- 


142 


5 


17 


164 


19 


9-12-74 


1 0-2-74 


12 


3,, 




15 


20 


9-10-74 


10-31-74 . 


26 


• 7 


4 


37 


TOTALS 






1824 


230 


f 291 


2345 



Note. Days \\\ regular class refers to days wlien the student remair^d in the regular class dujing the 
scheduled special education time because of a filni, field trip, special presentation, etcM which we felt 
would be a good educational experience for the student^ on that particular day. 



Tabic 2 ^ 

The Northwestern Syntax Screening Test (Language) Results 
for Students in the Gilchrist Schobis Rciource Room Project 



Months in Grade Receptive Expressive Total 

Student Program Level Pre Post Gain * Pre Post Gain Gain 



1 ? 5 33 'fs 5 . 36 38 2 7 

2 8 ^ 7 .36 37 1 29 39 10 11 

3 8 6 37 40 3 , , 34 39 5 8 

5 6 6 38 36 (2) 37 40 3 'l . 

6 8 2 30 3 ' 26 37 11 14 

7 . 3 4 32 37^ 5 35 40 5 ' 10 

8 4 4 32 ' 37 • 5 34 34 0 5 

9 ' a 7- 39 rSS 0 37 ' 40 3 3 
I I ^ 8 ^ — 57 34 - 37 ^ 37- — 36 ^^0^— 1 

12 / 8 4 26 31 ' -5 19 ^34 15 20 

13 ' 8 .3 20 33 13 11 37 26 * 39 

14 ' ^8 1 23 31 8.. 23 21 ^C^) f 6 

15 8- ' 5 , 31 39 8 32 ^ 40 ' ; 8 16 ■ 

16 ' 7 ; 5 35 37, -f-^ 36 37 ' I . '3, 
18 8 6 3S' . 37 2 • 39 38 (1) > 1 

' X =4.1 , ■ \ = 6.0 X = 10.1 



L 



84 

/ 68 
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t , . Table 3 ' 

Tha Metropolitan Achievement Test (Readiti|) R^ults for 





^tudenti 


in the GUchriit Schools Resource Room Project :||^' 
(used standard scores) 

^ ' \ — ' — — — — — — / 


student j(f onths In 
program . 


Gmde 
. Level 


. Pretest Posttest TfltflLCflia^"^ 
WordK. Read WordK. Read Word K. Read 






Form B grades 3 & 4 




^ 7 3 ^ 
8 4 


^ ■ ■- 

4 
4 


5.0 4.6 ■ 5.0 
4.4 ' 3.9 4.3 


4.4 0 (,2) 
■ 4.4- (.1) .5 

X -(.05) X = .15 


Fonn Bm grades 5 & 6 

' - " ~ - - — = * 



2 
9 
17 
20 



1 


,7 V 


5 


4.1 


3.4 


• 4.5 


3.9 


. -4 


.5' 


3 


8 


6 


3.4 


3.3 


2.8 


4.5 " 


(4^ 


1.2 


5 


6 


6 


3.5 


3.8 ; 


3.2 


/.3 


(.3) 


(.5) 


n 


8 


6 


3.7 


4.4 


3.6 


/4.O 


(.1) 


(.4) 


15 




5 


4.1' , 


'3.2 


3.f' 


3.3 


(.9) 


.1 


16 • ^ 


7 


5 . 


4.3 . 


4.4 


4.3 


4.4 




0 


18 


8 


6 , 


2.8 


4.5 


3.6 


2.9 


.8 ' 


(1.6) 



X =(. 10) X =(.10) 



Advanced Reading Test Form Am', 



7 

■7 



4 

3 



3.5 
4.1 
3.0 
2.7 i 



3.3 
3.8 
2.8 
1.7 



4.0 
4.1 



2-5, 
4.5 



Upper Primary Reading Test Form A 



X = .25 



X = (.05) 



Total ^ 
Score Rank 



Letter Total fo * 
Rate Score Rank 



Letter Total % 
, Rate Score Rank 



Letter 

RKtft, 



6 


8 




5.5 


5.1 ■ 


C 


6.9 


7.9 


B 


1.4 


2.8;/ 


' B 


12 


8 


4 


7.5 


8.8 


B 


8.3 


9.7 


A 


.8 


' 


A 


13 


8 


3 


6.1 


6.3 


C 


7.5 


8.9 


»\ 


1.4, 


2.6 


B 


14 ' 


8 


1 


4.9 


3.8 


C 


5.9 


5.9 


C 


- 1.15 


2.1 


C 
2.10 
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i ^ Tht Stanford D^gnbstic Arithmetic Te^^ 

Students in the Gitchrist Schools Resource Room Project > 



Student 


Months tn 


Grade 


' Test I Concepts 
Pretest Posttest 


Test II Computation 
Pretest Posttest 


Total 
Gain 




Program 


Level 


* — . 
Ka 


U3 


RS 


GS 


RS 




i\0 wa 


RS 


GS 








i 






Form X Level I 












7 


• 3 


4 


-''.5:7: 


^ 4,1 


5.4 


3.8 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 3.0 


(.3) 


.1 




12 


8 


4 


< 3.0 


1.5 


3,3 


2.3 


1.3 


1.6 


i;6 2.6 


,6 


1,8 




15 


8' 


5 




, 2.1 


4,2 


2.6 * , 


2.0 


2,7 


IS ij 


1.3 


,5 














Form X Level II 














■ 


















Test III 
Pre Post 
RS GS 


Total 
Gain 
RS GS 


1; 


7 - 


5 


1.1 


2.5 


1.7 


3.8 


6.0 


3.2 


1,2 3,6 


0 ' 


0 (4.2) 1.7 


2 


8 


7 


2.1 


4.5 


4.0 


7.1 


3.0 


3,0 


2.6 ,4,6 


4,0 


8.0 


5.5 4.2 , 


3 


. 8 


* 6 


2.5 


5.1 


2.4 


4.9 


1.6 


3.0 


1,5 3.9 


1.0 


1,0 (.2) .7 


5 . 


6 


6 


9.0 


2.0 


3.8 


6.7 


8.0 


3.4 


1.3 4,8 


0 


2.0(9.9) 6.1 


8 


4 


4 


2.3 


4.8 


2,8 


5.4 


9.0 


3.4 


4.0 3,1 


0 


'i .0(3.5) .3 


9 


8 . 


7 


2.4 


4.9 


3.8 


6.7 


3.0 


4.9 


3,3 5.1 


2.0 


2.1 


1.8 2.0 


1 1 


8 


s6' 


1.8 


4.0 


2.8 


5.4 


7.0 


3.3 


2.2 4,4 


5.0 


7.0 (1.8) 2.5 


16 


7 


5. 


1.7 


3.8 


4.1 ■ 


7.3 


3.0 


3.0 


1.7 4.0 


0 


.4 


1.5 4.5 


"17 


4* 


8 


• 2.2 


4.7 






2.8 


4.8 




*2,0 




■ •' 1 


18 


8. 


6 


2.4 


4.9 


3.0 


5.7 


2.0 


4.2 


3.1 5.0 


0 


1.0 


2.7 1.6 


. 20 


• 3 


8 

» 


1.5 


3.3 






2.6 


4.6 




2.0 

X = 


(.53) 


, X = 2.17 



Note. Students 14, 6, 19 and 13 could not even begin to do this te^t or lower levels thereof. These 
four students are lacking in the very basic cortcepts. We >wrked 0/ the basic concepts of J + 1, 1+2/ 
2+2, 2+3, and M, 2-1, 3-1, etc. We compiled enough data from flhe MAT, NSST, PAC, to set up a 
program in basic mathematics and concepts dealing with mathemaftcs for these students. 



Title of P^ject: 

LG^ation of Pk-ojecl 
;/ Population Served i 



Funditig Ailocateds 
ftojecl Beginning Date 
Project Ending Datei 



r 



Arm Speech Thempist 
Lake County 

63 Sp^acA and Language Impaired: 
52 Articulation 

1 Audito^^Discrimirmtion 

4 Delayei^^ech and Language 

2 Hearing Impflired 
1 Neurommcu^ 

1 Stuttering 

2 Tongue Thrust 

Augmt 1974 
June 1975 
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Background and Rationale: 

It was determined by the special education staff 
that approximately 80 children attended various 
public schools in the county^ who had. speech 
and/or hearing impairments. Prior to the inception 
of this Title VI project these children were served 
by a speech therapist from the Jackson County 
Intenn<(diate Education District who came to the 
Lake County schools two Saturdays per month to 
s erve this popuiation. It was obvious with the large 
number of speech and hea^p problems present 
that this arrangement wis /i^^sufficient to serve 
the nee^s of these childreni Consequ^|ly, the 
current Title VI program was initiated;; The pur- 
pose of this was to serve all of these children on a 
frequent basis using a certified speech correctionist 
in Lake County. 

Ofcjectivei^and Evaluation Plan: 

J /To provide ongoing professional ^assistance 
for speech irnpaired chilarm ' 

Behavioral checklist will be used to measure 
articulation behaviors. A pre- posttest using the 
Photo Articulation Test. In addition, baseline data 
and intervention data win be gathered in the child's ' 
acquisitign of each of th^desired behaviors. 

1 . To provide an ongoing testing, screening dnd 
diagnostic program for speech impaired children. 

Lists of children screened and the results of the ^ 
testing and the recommendations made for each 
child will be reported. 

3^ To recruit and train volunteers to assist the 
cUMcian in serving speech impaired children. - 



A list of the volunteers and the frequency of the 
jervices they provide will be reportedf Data from 
, weekly obseivations on the volunteer perfomance 
will be taken on the Teaching Research Observa 
tion Fonn. Volunteers will perforni at an 80% 
correct response rate* 

4. 7b provide hearing screening for children in 
Lake County, 

The numbe r children screened, the number of 

referrals made and the disposition of these referrals 
will be reported. ' 

J. 7b provide teacher inservice in the area of 
speech and language so the teachers may provide 
better r0rrals for the speech clinician, 

A therapist made pre- posttest will be provided/ 
The number of refeirals made by the cla&sroom 
teacher and the number of appropriate referrals 
made by the classroom teacher. 

d. To provide inservice training for the parents 
of speech impaired children:. . 

The ^Teach Your Child to Talk:' parent training 
program will be utilized to train the parents- The 
Wasco County pre- posttest made specifically for 
this series*will be u^ed. * 

Methodology: / . 

Project Staff: The project was directed by the 
lED ^Superintendent, aided by the Curriculum Co- 
ordinator, and conducted by the Speech ^ Path- 
ologist; Qualincations and/or experience of the 
project staff is as follows: 

87 . 



I.E.D. Superintendent: 

,,S. in Education . 
.ED. In Administration 
^ College courses in psychology of the excep- 
tional child in addition to regular psycholo* 
' gy coupes ? 
' Individual casework in the psycho-education 
clinic, U* of 0* 
Course work and experience in speech and 

dramatics * 
2 years experience as an I.E.D. specialist 
doing individual casework with students 
24 years administrative experience 

Curriculum Coordinator: 
B.S. Elementary Education 
M.A. Elementary Education 
Coursework in extreme learning disabilities 
Credential in special education from 
Caltfomia 

15 yeM^4f aching in elemental education 

9 years curriculum supervision . 

Taught reading workshops at Oregon College 

pf Education 
Wrote and directed all state and federal 

funded projects for Lake County' 

Speech Pathologist: 

B;A. Elementary Education ^ 
— - — M^S^^Education Specializati^ - Speoch- 
Pathology 

Description of the Program: Lake County covers 
an area of 8,340 square miles with a population of 
6j343. Because the population was scattered and 
sparse, the speech patholo^st worked on *an 
itinerant basiSi moving from school to school. 

The schedule was applied in such a way that the 
* week days were spent evenly between Lake view 
and the County schools. 

One of the special considerations of this 
county-wide project was the distance between 
schools. A round trip to Adel is 72 miles. From 
Adel "to Paisley is 69 milgs, requiring P/z . hours 
/ drivini tirne. The period of stay at Paisley was IW. 
hours. The remainder of the day was spent driving 
to Christmas Valley to spend the night because it is 
27 miles from Christmas Valley to Fort Rock, but 
12S miles from Lafceview ton Fort Rock.: The 
morning was spent at Fort Rock and the afternoon 
in Silver Lake, 27 miles away. The drive from 
Silver Lake to Lakeview is roO miles. \ 



Each school was visited the following number of 

days: ^ 

Adel ' 12 Fremont 36 Paisley 

BuUard 35 . FprtRock 31 Silver Lake 31 , 

Daycare 3 A.D.Hay 36 Union 36 

Some of the visitations were utilized for testing, 
either audiometric or speech, 

Pluih was visited twice for testing only. There 
were no speech cases. 

The articulation therapy followed can be seen in 
Table L 

By the time the articulatioi^ case was to be 
released he was required to include the correct 
sound in his communication, thinking, social con- 
trol, and egocentric funqtions of speaking. 

Following the State Audiological Screening of 
the school children, the children referred were 
tested iildividualiy^ The results of the individual 
testing were then explained to the children's 
parents and copies of the audiograms were sent to 
the ftmily physicians. It was also explained to the 
parents and physicians that an otolaryngologist 
from Klamath Falls would be in Lakeview to 
conduct an otology clinic. The parents \yere ad- 
vised to take their children to their doctor, who 
then re^^d them to the otolaryngologist, 

^Lfll^ copie s of the' case ^po rts were sent to the 
ff^ily physicians. Copies were also put into fte; 
children's cumulative files at school. A letter 
was also sent to the parents explaining, the disposi- 
tion of their children. 

Aide Propam; The aide program took, on a 
different forin this year, An aide worked at Paisley 
until parents requested that she discoltinue work- 
ing with their children. The student aide in Lake- 
view moved^ away. Because of th$' nuihber of 
corrections, the need for anj aide program dimin- 
ished and teachers, request to work with their 
speech children themselv^ in the same role which 
the md« had assum^ 

Results* 

/, To provide ongoing professional assistance 
for speech impaired children. 

A behavioral checklist was used to record the 
date each chUd reached his goal. (See Table 1) 

A pr^ posttest using the Photo Articulation Test 
was administered and those results are found in 
Table 2. Twenty-five perceht of the children were 
corrected. 



EKLC 
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- 2* To provide an ongoing tmting, screming 
diagnostic program for speech impaired children. 
These data can be found in Table 3/ 

3. To recruit and train voltuiteers to assist the 
clinician iri serving speech impaired children. 

Because of circumstances, the aide program took 
on a different fomi this yMn An aide worked at 
^ * Paisley until the parents of^he child requested that 
therapy be discontinued, Tht student aide working 
in Lakeview moved away, Because of the number 
of correctionSs the netd for an aide program 
^^^Iminished and teachers requested to work with 
their speech children uHfte same role the aide had 
assumed. I * 

4. To provide heakng screefjJng for children in 
Lake County. ' 

The number of children screened, the number of 
referrals made and the deposition of tliese referrals 
can be found in Table 3, 

5. To provide tmcker inserviqe in the area of 
speech and language si the teachers may provide 
better referrals for the speech clinician. 

The number of refemis made by teachere can be 
found in Table 4. 

0, To provide inservice draining for the parents 



of speech impaired children, 

Irts^rvice training for parents did not take the 
forni of the "Teach Your ChUd to Talk'' program. 
A letter was run in the local newspaper explaining 
. ^the work of the speech patholo^st and asking that 
parents questioning their chlld*s speech develbp- 
ment contact the speech pathologist. Three fami- 
lies of preschool children responded. The child In 
each family had a legitimate ipeech problem. ^ 

Third Party Ev^lua tor's Comments^ 

Objectives 1, 2' and 4 were met by the project 
staff. 

There was no data submitted in the fin^ report 
regarding data collected on volunteer performance 
as required in Objective 3. 

Objective 5 was partially met in the area of 
number of referrals made by the teacher^ which are 
contained in Table 4. Data was not submitted 
covering the pre- posttest to be administered to the. 
teachers. 

Under Objective 6, the project staff did not use 
the ^Teach Your Child to Talk" parent training . 
program and the Wasco' County pre- posttest was 
not administered to the parents. 
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Re:_ 

Grade 

School;, 



. Table 1 / 

A Record of Skill Acquisition of Each Child 



Date; 



is being seen by the speech therapist,. 



.times a week. He/She is working on the following articula- 



tion, hearing or voice problenrt^ 



He/she has made this progress toward his/her goal: 



Date Goal 
Raaehed 



1 . Discrimihation of incorrect sound vs. correct ^ound. 

2. Produce sound in isolation. 

3. Produce sound in be^nnfng p^ition of words. 

4. Produce souji^in final position of words. \ 

5. Produce sound in middle position ofwords. 

6. Produce sound in be fining position of words in phrases. 
7r^ Produce sound in flnd position of words Ln plK^ — 



8, Produce sound in middle position of wor^in phrases. 

9, Produce, sound in beginning position of words in sentences, 

10, Produce sound in final position of words in sentences, 

1 1, Produce sound in medial position of words in sentence. 

12,. Produce sound in more than one position of wordsin reading. 

13. Produce sound in all positions of words in more than one word in reading. 

1 4. Produce sound in any and all positions of words in telling stories. 

1 5. Produce sound in any and all i|ositions of words in conversational speech. 
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Table 2 . 

Photo Articulation 
Correction of Various Consonant Sounds 




Fof t Rock 



Hay 



3 


1 


Lang. Dev. 


4 


1 




S 


Special Ed. 


/ih/, /i/ blends 


6 


. 3 


/s/ 


7 


3 


Vi/ 


8 


3 


/s/ 


9 


1 




10 


1 


/©/ ^ 


U 


3 


^ /rA/5/ 1^ 


12 


2 


IM 


13 




f/a 


14 




f/e 


15 


1 


/s/ 


16 


3 


/rA/S/ 


17 


1 


/r/, /5/ 


18 


. K 


/s/ 


1 


1 


/i/ 


2 


1 


/a/ 


3 


1 


. 7^ I 


4 


1 


/lA/sh/' 


5 


' 1 


I /rA/5/ 


1 


4 


Tongue Thrust 


2 


4 


/s/ 


3 


'4 





} 



Lang. Dev. 
none * 
/s/ blendi 

none 

none * 
hi 

none 

ni 

none 
f/e 
none 
/r/, 75/ 

It/JS/ 




Differenci 1=2 



Moved 
Moved J. 

Released-immature 
Corrected 
Corrected 
Corrected 
Word Level 
Corrected 
Corrected 
Corrected 
Corrected 
/oAWord Level 
/s/ blendiCorrected 
/JAWord Level 
Conversation Level 
R ele a sed^ini mature 

. Corrected j 
Conversation Level 
Conversation Level 
Moved 

/s/ blend s^Corrected 
/kACorrected 
/s/ blendsCorrecte 
/sh/-Correct€d 
' /fASound Level 
/o ASound Levels 

Corrected 

/sACorrectei * 

/$/ blend Word Level 

Corrected 

Moved * 

/sAReadir^ Level 

Moved 

/eAR*eading Level 

/r/, /J/-Conversation Level 

/lASound Level 

Moved 

Conversation Level 

Corrected 

At the reading level 

with" both sounds 

At the sound level 

with both sounds 

/sASound Level ^ 

Moved 

Corrected 

Corrected 

Corrected 

Corrected 

Corrected 

Conversation Level ' 
/SACofrected -i',- 
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School 



Jr. High School 
Paisley 



Union 



Silver Lake 



Table 2 
(Continued) 



Student — Grade 



Error Sounds/^pt. 



Error Sounds/June 



4 


S 


/f/./sy 


ItlrlSl 


5 


. .4 




none 


6 


5 


/%h/, l%l blends 


/sh/, /s/ blends 


7 


5 ^ 


HI 


/r/ 


8 


S ^ 


hi : 


/'/ 


9 


1 


Enunciation - 


Enunciation 


1 


K 


l%l ' ^ ^ 


hi 


2 


K 


/i/ blends 


l$l blends 


3 


I 


Lang* Dev. 


Lang. Dev, 


4 


K 


M . - 


/s/ ^ 


5 


K 


Lang. Dev. 


Lang. Dev. 


6 


K 


Lang. Dev. 


Lang. Dev. 




4 




M 



nijsi, hi 



none 
nons 
71/ Ji/ 



Difference 1*2 



/s/^Wotd Level . 
. /shAConversation Level 
Both are at 
conversation Level 
Corrected 
Moved 

No difference 

Movf d 
^ JJame 
' Satne 

Word Level' 

Disco ntiimed at 

the parynts request 

Word ifcvfel 

Same 

Moved 

Cm produce the 

sound in all positions 

in reading'not conversation 

/sh/<!orrected _ 

/lAReading Level 

/rZ-Sound Le^- 

/j /-Sound Level 

Corrected . 

Corrected 

Moved ~ 



Table 3 



Children Refeired, Screened, Needing 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 

— — — . — ■ — — — — ^ 
Number of Children Referred * 35 

V Number of Children Screened 271 
* Needing Therapy. - ■ - 55 



Tabl0 

Summary of Otology Clinic Referrals 




Tamffiy 

Lore 

Terri 
David 

Mark 
Kathy 

Jackie 
Chris 



DISPOSITION 

ProBable normal hearing/Yearly audio 
Ear wax/ rinse out ears 
Chronic Bilateral serous otitus media/Vocal 
Cord WJodules/ Yearly audio and ear exam 

- Needs T^tub^Refe Fred ~ — ^ 

Vocal cord nodules. Prognosi|.- good, in time 
Vocal Cord Nodulei/Prognosii - good in time 
Right ear - Probable deafness/Left ear ^ good/ 
Check audio in Blinitrub's office '■ 

Right ear - Nerve loss/Check audio Blinstrub's 
office 

Right ear - Serous Otitus/See family doctor in 
2/3 weeks / , 

Serous Otitus Media/T & A tubes - Check audio 
in Blinstrub's office 

Marked Bilateral Serous Otitus/T & A, tubes 

Velopharyngeal Incgmpetence/Coritinue 
Speech Therapy 

.Serous Otitjus Media/T & A, tubes 
Vocal Cord Nodules/Prognosis - good in time 
Probable Higli Tone hearing loss. Yearly audio 
Bilateral Serous Otitus/See family doctor 
Ri^it ear - serous Otitus Media/Left ear - 
Normal/See family doctor in 2/3 weeks 
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title of Project: 

^ - ■ 

Location of ProjectV * 
Population Served i 
Funding Allocated i 

Beginning Date: 



Project Eliding Datei 

Background and Rationale: 

Sevanteen preschool and schppl aged children 
who fesided Jui Jackson^ Josephine, and Klamath 
..counties had been identified as yisually 
handicapped and were served by \ their loctl 
districts with the help of the itinerant teacher oT 
the visually handicapped. Of these children, 
; were receiving ii^direct service such p ordering of 
large print materials, con fening with classr^m 
teachers, supplying Ipw vision aids, and evaluating 
visual efficiency. The remaining half were receiving 
direct service to supplement theu- classroom 
instruction- Jhis service consisted of prescriptive 
programming in the areas of educational deflcits 
and was ca^ied on by volunteers, parents and 
classroom aides. * ' 

The weaknesses in the program .were found in 
X^he unavailability off trained consistent 
—pSimprofessional time. The vis 
children who required direct semce also needed 
daily instruction. This need had not been met 
cjmiyisteritly du^o: ' ; 

L The turnover of votunteers; this left gaps In 
the child's program while other volunteers 
. were being recruited. 

2. ' The further loss of time, since the itinerant 

teacher trained new volunteers throughout 
the year (requiring approximately 2 weeks 
of daily on-site Insemce training. 

3. The volunteer's reluctance to drive to^ the 
'rural schools where the visually handicapped 
childreh wer^ located due to the fuel 
shortage. ^ ' 

4. The existing classroom aide's obligation to 
other students and duties as directed by 
their classroom teachen 

\S. The parent's time commitments to other 
activities and family members, 
Paraprofessional help, when recruited and 
/trafned, ;had been vety__ eff ective , but the 
rnconsistency of service had in several cases 
markedly slowed the child's progress. . * 



Jackson Cpunty lEli Pkigfqm for the ViBually liandicappGd 

Jackion, Josephine and Klamath Counties / ' 

17 legally bUnd^d legally pahidly s . 

August 26, 1974 / / 

June 6, 1975 



The previously describe^ weaknesses in the 
program in Jackson, ' Klamath, and JosSphine 

counties had been eliminated by a fuU time aide to 
the itinerant tiaiher. This aide tf^^ed to each, 
child ; tequiring qirect sen^lce, ^^«iriying out the 
prescriptive prop^ams/ ParaprofesMonal help was 
used; 4s aiupplement to this consistent instructibn. 

TJI^ services that were provided for preschool 
visually impaired children were not satisfactory 
because of an increased number of Dreschool 
children and a limited staff- to Vs^pe^^^t 
Consequently, it appeared appropriate to provide 
educathDnal services ^ for preschoolers in a 
, centraliled, self=contained classroom. X 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

]\ G{VGn that selected school aged visually 
Handicapped children have behavioral deficits in 
Brai lle, orientation a nd m obility, ty pin g, sociaU 
s,elfihelp, motor developmekt, languaie and 
academic subjects, each child will acquire iho^ 
deficit behaviors which haPe been specifi0 
through assessment, fi 

Collect and analyze data on student progresp in 
each area using a behavioral checklist. Students will 
be evaluated before training begins and as skills are 
acquh^ed on the checklist. The data will be noted as 
: each new skill Is acquired. ^ 

Z Given that selected preschooT aged visually 
handicapped children havj^ behavioral deficits In/ 
Braille, orientation and mobility, typing, social, 
self-help, motor development, Igiiguage and 
academic subjects, mch cJuld will acquire those 
deficit behaviors which have been^ specified 
throi^ assessment, ' 

Collect and^ analyze data^on student progress in 
each area;using behavioral checklists. Students will 
be evaluated before training begins and as skills are 
acquired on thp checklists. The dalte will be noted 
as each new skill is acqui 

J. The ttacher-aide 
analyze and update 
correctly 90% of tfm 
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e the skills to 
present . cues- 
consequences 



correctly 90% of the time, and colhct data ^ 
correctly 90% of the time. 

The cdordiiiatpr of the program for the visually 
impaired will approva the quality of updating that • 
is done on the programs. Observational data will be 
taken on the aide's ability to pcesent cucsj deliver 
consequences, and collecting data using the 
'Tef^ching Research Observational Eorm. In 
addition, a pre- posttest on behavior modification 
definitions will be given to the aides. 

4. Given that the prescim^^^cher tacks skills in 
behavkr modificatian^^\hniques and presentation 
of prescriptive programs, i'mervice training will be 
provided to teach the following behaviors: pre- 
senting prescrip tive programs, idstng behavior modi' 
fication techniques, and recording data. 

Observational data will be_ taken*on the teapher 
using the Teaching Research Observation Form* 
This daja will be reporteddn the final report. 

J, The aides working in the preschool will^ 
demonstrate the skills to analyze and update^ 
programs, present cues correctly 90% of the time, 
deliver consequences correctly 90% of the time and 
collect data correctly 90% of the time. 

^The coordinator *Qf tjie program for the visually 
handicapped will ^tipprove the quality of updating 
done on all programs in the preschool. 
Observational data will be faken on the aide's 
ability to present cues, deliver consequences, and 
collect" data using the Teaching Research 
Observational Formv In additionra pre- posttes^^ 
behavior modification definitions wiU be given to 
the aides. , 



Methodol^gyi 
/ Project stafl' consisted oH 
M. Coordinator ---^ Cettified teacher of the 
i visually handicapped^ M.A. in Education of. 
Exceptional Children. ' 

2. Preschool teacher = Certified Headstart and 
kindergarten teacher. 

3. Aide - High school graduate and part-time 
college student. 

*^4. Tliree hi^i school volunteers at preschool 
who worked daily for two hours. 

TKe population for this project included 17 
.legally blind or partially sighted children between 0 
and 2 P years fflSt. A portion of these children ftre 
preschool age. They were sensed' at horrie and in 
existing preschools untib January 1975 when a 
preschool .was begun for them in Medford^ Oregon. 
All school aged children were enrolled in an 
appropriate Ideal public school \^,program. Tliey 
were provided vnth prescriptive programming by 



either tlie prograhi aid^ Or^a'yQlunte^r ,if was 
found that they hgd a s^cjflc education 
deficit. Approximately hdf pf the s^ad^ent^ v 
only indirect service. This means that thesir 
students displayed no educational deficitg and were " 
able'to compete effectively with their peere/These 
students all ^d access to supportive services such 
as large print books, tape recorders^ in-service 
training for their teachers, reader servicjb,'ahd other 
special equipment as needed. 

The students whose evaluation showed that they ^ 
lad educational deOcits were then provided >yith^^ 
instruction by an aide or volunteer in^he program 
as .well as the listed supportive services. The 
prescriptive prbgramming included many subject 
areas such as Braille, social b^ehaviors, self-help 
skills, motor dev^opment language, hand^yriting, 
and academic subjects. In the beginning the teacher 
conducted on-site evaluations of the child's 
progre^ a minimum of three times a week, then 
gradually reduced tiiat to once a wfeek and never 
le© than three times monthly* ^ . 

At the preschool, eigW children came Into the 
alassroom daily for 2W hours. They were instructed 
not only as a group ; but also in Individual 
prescriptive programs. The cumculum adopted was 
the Portage Guide to Early Education. In addition 
to the clipboards of prescriptive programs, 
biweekly checklists were kept of behavioral 
objectives for circle time^ snack time, motor skills, 
mnbility skills, appropriata play, and field trips. 



Resuits: v 

L Given that selected school aged visually 
handicapped children have behavioral deficits in 
Braille/ orientation and^ mobility, typing, social, 
lelfihelpi motor development,, ' language ^and 
^cademic subjects each cMld will acquire thosf 
deficit behaviors which 'have been specifled 
through assessment, ^ 

Tables 1 and 2 are a summaiy of the data 
collected oh five students in a variety of academic 
and other skills required for the student. V 

Table 1 ^ 
Number of Objective Achieved 



Student 


No. of ftograms 


Achiaved Succesifully 


1 




4 




' 2 ^ / 






,l' ' ' ■ ' 


3 








4 




2 ; 


. 2 ■ 


5 




7 ; / ^ 




■ * • 




15 


15 

• 






, — ^ — ^ — : — 





^ , Table 2 ' ^ 

Summary of the Cdntent of Objectives 
Achieyed by School Age Children ' > 



Student 



2 
3 



0, Match, find and^narae basic shades 
Discriminate the difftrenp In size of 
basic shapes # • 
Ci Discriminate colors 
d. Discrimnate BraUle characters 

a. Spell and write 302 words 

a. Wiite five letter words on the line, 
on the thargjn ^ 

a. Use sighted guide prpcedures to and 
from classes 

b, Have no more than five errprs^per page 

when typing school assi^ments 
■- '' i 
a* Identify letter of alphabet 

b. Read sur^val words - 

c. Copy.iippcr case letters * ■, 

d. Copy lower case letters 
e; yen tify written numbers 

f. Write numbers' given orally 

g, Identify coins by name * f 



2, Gi%n that select ed preschool aged vist^^ 
handicapped children have behavioral deficits in 
Braille, orientation and mobility , typing^^ social, 

-s elf-he Ipr- mo tor - developmen t, — langtic^e ^and 
academic subjects, each child will acqttire those 
deficit behaviors which have been specified 
through assessment, . ^ 

The Portage Preschool Curriculum was used as 
a criterion referenced inyentoiy for each preschool 
child. Pretest data indicated certain skills were 
deficit for each child. Table 3 is a summary of the 
number of objectiyfcs acliieved on tlje Portage 

^Curriculum during the school year. ' 

- Table 3 ' 
Number of Objectives Achieved 
by Children on the Portage Curriculuni 



No. of Objwtives 
Student Achievad 



Duration in 



1 8/ 


9/30/74 - 


5/30/75 


2 ' 34 ■ ^ 


9/12/74 - 


5/30/75 


.3 / 35 ' 


1/06/75 


5/30/75 


• 4 13 " . 


- imiis - 


5/30/75 


5 33 ^ 


\ mi 75 = 


5/30/75 


' ' " 6 13 


1/08/75 ^ 


5/30/75 


% = 22.67 objectives achieved 




i 



r The teacher^iae will demonstrate the skills to 
i^analyze and update programs, present " cues 
; torrectly POfo of the time' deliver consequences 
pdrrmjl^ 90%' of the jime, and collect data 
{^Cfirrecily^^^ 

nln-iirvice training was conducted in the fall. It 
vvas CQijipm^ of a videotape of J|tte^criptive 
programming, modeling of a proB-aml^d having 
the^aidte run a program alone. The procedure of 
modeling and then letting the aide run the program 
.{%ai^|repeated many times during trainlng/^e 
^Teacmng Research Observation Foitn was usedi 
Vt^IehJ ii series of 40 minute time samples 
lowing the percentage . pt appropriate cues, 
consequences, and data collected. The aides scores 
are shpwniin Table 4, ^ ^ 

Table 4 . % ^ 

Average Aide Scor^ Utilising the " 
Teaching Research Observation fonn 



Observation^ 


Data 


Coiutquenc^ . 


Cues ' 


Data 


1 


10/14/74 


90% 


100%) 


.100% 


2 


10/15/74 


100% 


100% 


100% 


3 


10/21/14 


100% 


100%^ 


100% 


4 


10/21/74 


* lOO% 


100%^ 




S ^ 


11/ 9/74 


100% 


loorf 





After the Initio Imservlce training durini^jsihidL 
criterion level was reached, a monthly evaluation 
JpTO _j^^as L4ased_ f OLthe 



included the above mentioned skills of euas, 
w>nsequences, and data collections^ t also witlhg 
^ogra^s and Ujgdating programs/ ' These 
observational data ^^ere averaged for the aide 
across all areas. Table S shows the average correct 
perfoirnance by month for delivery of cues, 
consequences^ recowing data, writing programs 
and updating programs/ ' " ^ 

able 5 



Month ' 






r 

t 


January 

F^bruaty 

March 

AjpriF 

May 


— ^ — 


^ . 96;4 

■ 96.4 

' 95 , , 
96 





4. Given that the preschool teacher tacks skills in 
behavior modification techniques and presentation 
of prescnptive progrdms, inservice^ training will be 
provided to teach the folloMng behaviors: 
presenting prescriptive programs, using behavior 
modification tec fmique0md^c6rding^^^ 
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In-sek^ce' training was conducted , in the fall. J t 
'was cdn^rised of mQdeling 6f pro|rahiy mid having 
the teacher -run a prdgram alone. Qbseryhtions 
'taken oh fjie teacher durii^ trruning are 
shmniiarized in Table 6. 

Observational Data on the TeachM 



Obervation 



data Consequence . Cues^ Data 



1 - 10/14/74 10p9£ 

2 =y 10/15/74 40% 

3 , 10/21/74 ^ .100% 

4 11/ 9/74 J 100% 
'5 ^ 11/10/74 100% 



8"0% 
75% 
100% 
100% 



60% 
100% 
100%. 
100% 
100% 



. After the initial inrservice training during which 
criterion level* was reached, a monthly evaluation 
- form was used for the teach&r. This evaluation 
included the delivering of cues and consequeiices, 
and data collection but also wriiirig programs, 
updating clipboards, attending in-service meetings 
and other skills. The percent correct for' each 
month in summariigd in Table ,7. 



Summary of % of < 



Jrrect Performance 
lacher 



Month \ %Corr^t 


January 


; * ' . 89 




February 
March 
/April 
May 


- : r 87.5 
87.5 " 
91 
' 94 ■• 





J; The volunteers working in' the preschool will 
demonstrate the skills to analyze and update 
programs, present cues correctly 9d% of the time- 
deliver consecjuences correctly 90% of the time and 
collect data correctly 90% of the time. 

In-service training for the volunteer consisted of 
observation, viewing a videotape on prescriptive 
programming, modeling a prograhi, and letting the 
aides themselves run the program. The modeling 
and observing was repeated many times until aides 
reached criterion level. Their scores are given in 
Tables. i 
Tables 

Sumrnary of Volunteer Performance Data 



Volunteer Date 


Con^uances \ 


Cues 


t^ta 


^1 2/ 5/75 


90% I 


, 100% 


100% 


^ 2/11/75 


25% _j 


87% V 


100% 


*2/12/7^' 


100% 


rM% ; 


100% 


' mi4n5\ 


100% ■ 


100% 


100% 



2' 


' 2/ 5/75 


■ ' 85% " 


\ 50% ' 


100% 




2/11/75 


100% 


: 70%= • 


, _ 90% 




■ *2/ 12/75 


* 100% ; 


lOC^ 


" 100% 


;^ 


,*2/lH/75 ' 


' 100%^ 


90% 


100% 


3 


2/11/75 ^ 


100%, 


. \^ 


iob% 




2/11/75 


. 87% 


1 00% 


' 100% 


i 


*2/ 12/75 


100% 


100% 


} 95% 




*2/ 14/75^ 


100% 


100% 


^ • 100% 


4 


, 2/ 5/75 


25% 


75%^ 


I 0% 




;2/lI/^5 


40% : / 


©60%' 


V 0% 




. , 2/12/75 ■ 


; 80%- 


100% 


f 80% 






90% ■ 


100%. 


90% 



^criterion level reached 



The u^lter feels that frequent observational data 
is ' necessary to ^assure the aides continuQus 
maintenance of criterion level^ performance^ 
However) inadequate supervjspiy tirne did not 
allow for tills' data to be kept on a regular: basi^^^^ 
They were, ^ however, supervised daily^^h the 
preschool setting by staff membqrs, ^ ^■ 

No pre ^nd posttests were g\\m to volunteers oh 
behavior modjflcatlon. However^ it is felt by the 
writer ihat these volunteirs gained an 
underatanding of the| principles of behavior 
modification and were able to apply them 
appropriately m their contacts with studente, ^ 

Third Party Evaluator'S Conimenti:^^^^^^^ -— 

E*ach of the objectives for this project were 
achieved by the project staff, Bach of the children 
served in this project demonstrate the acquisition 
of skills. 

Data m Tables U 2 and 3 indicate that childreri 
did acquire new skills during the project year, 
Perfomiance data for tiie teacher ^Ide, teacher and 
volunteei^ indicated a high ^el of - correct 
performance. These data cansbe seen iri Tables 4, 5j 
6, 7 and 8, 

Outstanding features of this program include the 
use of paraprofessionals, individualized 
programming! the use of consequences to increase 
the rate of skill acquisition and the use of "scope 
and sequence" curriculum (i.e. Portage) aa a basis 
for instruction* 

It is the Opinion o/ this third parly evaluator 
that this model of seWing the visually impaired 
should be incorporated by each of the regional ' 
faCTity programs that senre the visually impaired in 
Oregon. Each component of this rnodel appeare to 
be an efficient methodology to serve this 
population. 
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Title* Projects 

Locatidn of /Project i 
Population Served s ^ 
Funding Allocated ; 
Project Beginning Date: 
ject Ending Datei 



Intermntion Class for Emotionally Handicapped 
LincjGiih County School Dist^^^ 
EmQtionHly Handicapped 

August 19, 197% ' 

June 27, 1975 ' > " 



Background and^tionale: \ ■ ^ r . 

. There are approximately 2300 childkn aged^A 
to 12 in. the LlnGoln County School District, The 
district speciai education itaff and thp Lincoln 
County Mental Health Clinic staff haYe identified 
163 of these children who are emotionally dis- 
turbed to the extent that special treatment must 
provida'd for them. Of the 163, about 50 to' 75 
children are considered to be severely emotionally 
handicapped. The behavior and unique educational 
problems of these children makes it important tiiat 
some special educational program be provided for 
thefti. While the Lincoln County School District 
' has^ provided a variety of other special education 
programs^and classes as well as profeiteio 
suitation ,and resources for teachers, nq real provi- 
sion for the seriously "maladjusted" child who 
cannot be. contained in a regular classroom has 
been made • up to now. These students display 
behavior that make it extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to profit from classroom 
instruction, but at the same time have at least 
P9i€!rtiallyi?' normal abiU ties. There is an obvious 
need to provide a program for such children so that 
their behavior can be changed and brought under 
control, to the extent, that they can profit from 
instruction arid fuifction appropriately in nonnal 
settings. \ 

ObjectiTOs and Evaluation ^ant 

l.^ To ihange the behavior of identified malad- 
justed or emotiomlly hafidicapped elementary 
school •children so thai they can return to and 
function in a regi4lar class. : , 

(A) Beha^or rate data collected before, during, 
and after intervention; (B) number of children 
reintegrated into regular class; (C) a follow-up 
behavior fate data on students 2, 4, and 6 months 
after reMtegration. , 



2 To the behavior identified in elemen- 

tary classmom teachers sd jhey can main 
appropriate behavior of erhotionally handicapped 
children after thfi child hm returned ito \the class. ^ 

Data win be t^en on each teacher on her ability 
to driver cues, consequences^ and collect data 
appropriately. " v 

J, To change the behavior pf^are 
tionally handicapped ckildrm sp:th^ ca^ maintain 
appropriate behavior of their c^^ / Y 

A log will b^kept on the Mt^ndance of parents 
at the parent training meetinjs and their visitations 
toHhe classroom- Data will bifvppllected on those 
data collected by the ^^eritsi ' ^ > 



Methodology: * * ^ ' 

The staff was made up of a core team, which 
Included two certified teacheis and a full-time aide. 
One of the certified teacher's skills was jn the atea 
of. special educationi behavior modification, and 
behavioral techniques, while tlte other teachers' 
skills. lay in curriculum; instruction^ and interper- 
sonal relationships. Both certified '{)eisdnnel had 
been ei^oyees of^^the Lincoln County Scljool 
A District fpr 4 years; each in | different part^owhe 
N^o^ty, providing a wide range of acquaintances, 
making staff and' adminlstra^dn more accessible. 

* ^he aide chosen for program a wide 
range oi experiences in education. Over the last 7 
years^-^e was involved in schools as a siibstitute 
teacher,^ both in regular ^d special education 
classroon4^She also narticipMtfBd in several training 
workshopg and ca^^o the project hl^ly mbti- 
vated a^^very qualmed. 

The sup|)ort staff inqludef theXijicoln Gounty 
Student Services Specialfst, a psychologist from the 
Lmcoln County Merits Health Department, and a 
consulting psychologist from the University, of 
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bregpn. The team could Jbe expanded to ih^iiu^ all 
. persons with a vested interest in the chiid. WHfcre,. 
appi-uijriate, teachei^i parents, principals^ medical 
doctdrs, md ca'se- workemfrom the public agencies 
were ali invited to give input in program 
development. 

Upon receiving a request to include agChUd in 
the easel oadj thr IntefTention Team wentl through 
series of steps to deteripine whether onnot the 

^ child was indeed ^emotionally handicapped^ ^i^t* 

. the^ feferring party completed an intervi^^jprm 
and a behavior pheckllst. Over g 3 day periM| onl 

- or riiOreKmembers pf the team madie ^ clasHbom 
obseryafions, ran^g in length from 30 miri^ps to 
5 houi^. The purpose of these observatidns wM"^^ 
collect baseline data; If a determination was made 
to include thr chll4 in the program, as a result of 
his behavior, the following Jook place: the party* 
making the referral met with the ^tea^ or a team^ 
member ifo sft specific behmor change gods. Th$ 
inappropriate behaviors were listed and then priori- 
tized based on which was most ^portant to^ 
eliminate! A behavioral management pfopam wa^^ 
tiien written by the Intervention Team. When 

^corapleteds usually wthiri 2 or 3 days^ the pro-am 
^•was reviewed by; any and al^^ersons directly i 
involved Ih the management of the pro-am. At 

^ this point ~the i^ropam^was stiU open^^t^ 
juggtotionj and negotiation/ If nec|ssaryj co^ep- 
tiofis and additions were made, or a complete 
pwriting was carried out* Next* the propam.was 
presented and explained to the ;child. Finallyi all 
involved parties signed the progftm agreement to 
make it a more formal con tract. ^ , 

As long^as the data showed that positive changes, 
in bthavior were in fapt occurrings the program was 
maintained as written. However^ rio change, w a 
negative change, caused one of two thii^ to 
happen: (1) a rewrite of the propyl — all whb 
.signed were involved as negotifttiohs opened up 
again, or (2) removal of the child from th% regul£r^ 
classroom to the Intervention Classroom . for full or 
part^ime encoUment If a child was placed in^the 
Interventioi/ Classroom, the major god became the 
modification of inappropriate behavior to an ac- 
ceptable level, so that placement jnto the regular 
^classroom could occur as quifkly as po^ible. t 

The dri^nal proposal for this grdect spoke to 
remdving students from the regular classroom and 
placing them in a special classrooiji called the 
Intervention Classroom, The portable claisroom 




did not get completed as .scji^dWfd; consequehtiy;^^ 
the. tea^; began Vwbrk in; the jr^gular iclassropmi 
Wute^iat approach to^b^ well accepted and flVite 
satisfactory, md therefore continued'td utUiie tiiaf 
^ ^^roach where possible. / - ; \ *p ! . 

' Th*e\ project included thrie components: stu* 
dents, teachere, Md parents. The emphasis with 
students was t^decrease.^the incidence of inappro- 
priate^ tehavipr, in the ^Iassi^om and/or herrie 
settog, This;>vas accomplished % usinl a set of 
consequences to eliminate unacceptable beha^aor 
and reinforcements td^stpngtheh new, appropriate 
behavitfr* fKie amiounl^f tiine spent ^^v^ each , 



child by the.ihtervention te^ was dependent on 
e age of the; child, the' naAire of 'tiie baha^or 
being demor&trated,' and;* the rapidity with ^which 
the child learned the new Specified jsehaviois. 

The- Intervention Teim found^^emselves work- 
ing at three levels with various studentsVThey ded 
with 14 children at Level I.. This in^ that ': 
someone from the^ team was directly ipvo^ed with/ 
.the student; actually wrote and hWped to imple- 
ment the prop^am. Implementation meant: ^ ( I Y 
actually administering consequences and reinforGe- 
ment; (2) cueing the teacher to administer consef 
quences and reinfdrQCTient; (3) collecting and re- 
cording^ data; (4) teaphing the classroom teacher to. 
conect any record data; and fS)^ modeUng appro- 
priate te^heT 'behgfvion At Leveft ll^ the team 
wrote a pro^am/bjut left its admjnisfratiort up/to 
the teacher This 4p^^ cases wffire the 
teacher felt confldenCmanaging the prograi^f%ue 
to workshop training or some other like reason. 
This particular type of intervention occurred wit 
12 students. The team iw'4s involved with 15 inter- 
ventions at Level III. Tftte level in^liided obser 
tions of a child, md simply^a qonsultatidn withrthe 
refemng p^y. If a prbgrap was designed, it was 
done by tiie teacher or parent with little/or no 
involvement by the'team. - 



Many garents were involved with theiprogramr* 
designed by the team, either m a feinfOTcing agent 
ui/ the home or as'adminlstratoirf of aiepaimte but 
consisfent home program. As reinfQK®r^s parents 
simply rewarded good school behavior as riported 
by the teacher In cases where thef paten ts sought 
to modify the child's home beljaviori a separate 
contract was.drawn up. 

' Out role with teachers lnvol#ed providing train- 
ing workshops for a total of 47. teachera, assisting 
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' with administr^Han;^ 

infbnnatio/i, efac and ^ support jbr 

? :=^ teachers : learmnp^ hew * %beliavidrl ma^ 
■ teoAniques, 

To assist ^chers m^anti th3t the ^interv6ntidri 
*' t^m coU^^d Infprinatlori b^re^ and 
; after trea^ent. They used, behavior ratie data, and 
percent/bii ta^ data; and they shai^d infoftnation 
withy*np' tea at the end of ihe obsen^atioh 
* se^mn in order to evaluate the dirUction in whicfi' 
tp/ rnoye. They ^ found ^ that ' teachers were very 
Inceptive to the Interyention Program ^d that a 
large number of tkose' served reported sl^iflcant 
and positive chanjges In the behavior of students. 



Resiritsc . -.. ; . . , " • ' 

/. To change the behaPior. of identified malad- 
justed or emoMnally ^handicapped elementarp 
school children so that tHey can return to arid 
function in a regular class. \ 

The Intervention Team wbrked with 40 Individ- 
ual jdhildren referred for Having problem behayiois 
In Wdition^ three teachers requested afesistance in 
.ftiMagihg the ^behavior of their entire class. Formal 
data cdljiectlon was caiTied put before^ djufing/and 
after tm intervention oh 12 individuals and the 
three clpsroom cases (See Tibie; J ) The results of 
-these interventions indicate that 85# of tte^^ 
grams continued and completed w^re successful in 
decreasing the problem behavip^ at a level acpept'- 
able to the^feacher. ^ v 

In May 1975, the teachers who referred students 
for problem behaviors were asked to complete a 
questionnaire. Eighty-nine percent of the teachere 
returning the questionnaire reported a sighiricant 
decrease in the rate of problem behavioi^. They 
also indicated a signifipant increase in positive 
behaviors. Two teaqhers^ reported a slight change in 
behavior, and one said he saw no change. Also, 
93% of the teachere questioned indicated that the 
intervention program was lielpful, ^and that they' 
would be likely, to use tlife semces in the- future. 

It should be noftd thrft 35 studerits remained in 
their regular ^ojassrooms while their teachers man- 
aged programs to change the problem behaviois- 
Two students received instruction in the Intei^eh- 
tipn Class -in the morning, and returned ^to the 
regular classroom in the afternoon. Three stiiJBents 
were unable* to be managed by their regulaf Iclass- ' 
room teachers and were pjacediin the Intervention 
Class,>,^'' .V ' ■ . '\ • , 



* j i To change0€ bfhayior identified in element 
\ftary classrdom^^^ so they can plain tpin the 

I approprtdte^bei^aviorW^ hapdImppBd 
I Children after /W [child hm retUtned to the kJass, 
I ' ^ Iri this project; the \ miybr Responsibility for 
; changing the problem behavior/ of cmldren *ar 
school rested on the regular classroom 'teacher* As 
the irittrventloh team instructed the ^eacher in 
behavior mma|ement techriiqueSs the teacher ap- 
plied these techniqiies in managmg the probleni 
child. With these newly learned techniqueSj some 
40 teacheri improved the behavior of^pproximate- 
, ly 150; students on programs for Indlyidual- children 
and entire claisrooms, , ^ 

To enfphasiEe the effect of the tqacher*s behav-/ 
\iOf upon his other student's behavi^^rj several teach- 
ers w^rp qsked to^ count, their own statements to 
the: targ^ children (T^ble 2)/ Tl/is proved to be a 
^ usefui technique in some instanceSj however jwas 
viewed byvdtheii as tl^eateriing, an^ was not 
puiiued by the Intervention Team* Our main con- 
cern was (hat ttifc teacher reinforce positive behav- 
ior and consequate negajiveybehayior in an objec- 
tive, non-damaging fashion, y / ^ 

> 3. To change the behavior of parents of etno- 
\ tidnglly handicapped children so they can maintain 

^ appropriate behavior oftlm child 

The role of parents of chij4ren referred to the 
Intervention Tearti varied. Some^^parents merely 
, gave their approval of the intent of the program for 
th^ir child while parents of 1 l^children were 
actively involved iri rewarding positive school be-V 
' havior at home, A small number of parents were ^ 
interested in changing problem behaviore at home. 
Of six in terestedj^ohe family carried out a program 
for 1 week; another collected baseUne data, then 
decided they didn't need help. Various extenuating 
circumstances .made it neariy impossible to work 
with the remaining families. ^ ^ ' 

[ During the year of this project ^ the Intervention 
Team members had 57 meetings, conferences, and, 
training sessions with individual families^ vvhich \ 
involved 18 target children. / ; . " 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: ^ - 

; In reviewing those data submitted by the project ^ 
staff it isj obvious that Oyectives I and 2 were met.. 

The data contained in Tables hand 2 clearly - 
indicate substantial success in bringing about' in- 
tended change in various pinpointed behaviors of 
both students and teachers. This success can prob- 
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^ly be attributed to the prc3ject staff ^tlirough! 
mariag^n^ht techriiflues* ' . - | ; 
. • ^lie.;Vrcu^t strff irto be commeMed for theit 
sucde^.in alsistir^ teach^ to acqiflre skill^^h the 
areas of studenf and managemeht. Thos^ 

data con tSnfa In Table 2 indicate <^se iuccesses,^ 
The ^data concermng th^ trying, of, classjoom 
teach Win the ar^a of behavior .management is 
impre^iy^: ;^ ' ^'^ * 

I There wis no d^ta submitted by ^e ^project staff 



regardingv'data ceUected/^^^ data collected; 
by parents^ under Objecftv 3..The project stafT \ 
indicated ifl the final ifeport that only ^*si^l ; 
; number of parents were* interested in chanaing 
- child bejiavior at hoipe land only one family col^ 
lected baseime data.; Under these circumsiances 
there certainly would not be any data available for 
the final report. . ^ , f 

This evaluator would liHb ehcourage the staff 
to continue its, attempt ih jetting p^fintsmyolYed^, ^ 
in aA?eiy valuable progrmi* / ■ ' ' 
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i 



I 



Change in Student (or proup) BehavjoR 



■ii.. 



Studenr Behavior i 



Date 



eie/'' 
Talks out: . 

Hltiipu|liei 
etc, ' ^ 
Out of seat ■ 
sout" 



1/1614 

::io/2/74 

9/ig|f4 



Baiellne 
(averagi) 



, (averp) 



51/da' 



. 12/diy 
ll/Ii/W 38i:. 

/sm ^ 341 



e/: 



seat 



ising 



iO/n/74' lO/min 
1/dav 



jj. ' • 7 . . Talks out/ 



f :■ J. 



rip'. , 
•On task 



74 , 'SI,: 
■10/23/74 IH/da^ 

'10/23/74' '30/day 

,10/23/74 4/^;/eei( 

2/12/75 , ,p' ' 

repni, 1/27/75 ' 0/day 



■10 On task 

11 ' . Talkrout •' 

'. ■ Neptivii stite- 

*^ Outofsk . ; 

12 :Talks(Hit ^ •' 



1/6/75 ; 431 
■4/7/75 

411 in 

4/7/7S' 



11 



36/(lay 
25a/day 




1/5/7^ 

6/5/15 



09 



. , Dsti ' Baieline. . Phase I Phase II 
Tiachef . Behayidr. Started' ^ ^vifap) . (averap) . (aveii) 

' m ' '120 \ s> 21' 



iM, Praise to; ^ mh''':l 

^ DiiappfQvals to:\2/13/?5 . 
Class ■■ 



24, 
\1 



Praise to V ^ ' 

Ml B. ' Praise to 1 10/11/14 : 2/day 

v; Students 
,y ' Diiappvalstp 10/n/W 20/diy 

. , Student 6 \ . ' , ; 

Mf.H.V Praiseto^ ; ' 3/!2/ii' , 0/day : 1, 

^ Student?, v 
. Dlsappfovahtol 3/12/f5 , J/day , 2 ' 

• ■ Student? 1 ' ■ 

Ms,M, \Praisato ; ■ I' ■5/13/75 S/dayi ;■ IB 
■ "i" . Went 12' ■ ; ■ ' ' 1 
-■--■-"-^■-■7Disappiov3lsjQ---^-^/!3/7^p-^ 

■ ,. ■ Studeiitl2 I ■ I ^ ' ^ ; 

Mf<H!--,Pmto ;l/27/]S • fc^ 
^ ; Class ' \ 
, , , Disipprovals to' W?/^^ 40/df ^ . 
Class ■ ^ 

99 
9 
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ll:.; 15..- -SOT 
. 45^' 

:21 : 60' 



* * Location qf Project j 
^ Population Served 2 



Funding i^llocatedr; 

Project Beginijing D'atei 
Project Ending Dktef 



CoajJiegimal Pwgram for Hearing Impaired Students 
Coos and^estern Douglas Counties 

Hmring Impmred Siudejil^ ; = 

/ ] Dmf$tudent$; 7 Hard of Hearing Students; 
60 Studehts Receiving Indirect Services 

Title Vi Funds: S14M0 v ■ ' ' 

LocdVTax FundsiSl^MO ' ^ 

August 26, 1974 - , 

June 10, 1975 ^ 



Backg^ound<and Rationale: 

ttearing impaired^enons in the geDgraplycalJy 
isolated ' Co(^ ;!an(i^jyestam Do^^ fbr- 
merly had to travel at Idbst 115 miles to reach 
persons 'trained to help them with their handiqap. 
The Coof Regional Prog^m for Hearing Impaired 
Students, was establislied tdjmeet the education^ 
^eds of these people phuiLlDial basis. 

Bfeginnini with the 1973-^4 school yearj, Coos 
County, tHrbugh Title VI Funds, received thei 
services of a teacher the deaf. At the close of tjfie 
1 973-74 scho^ol year a to tal o f 17 hea ri ng impaired 
children had ^een identffiei as heeding one-to-one, '\ 
instruction in langimge and communicative skills 
for the following school year^Loc^^ has ; 

pJTOiVidgd fpFTKB femces of one teicher pf the'deaff 
for 1974-75. Howeveis additional help was needed 
to serve nill studehts with serious *h?aring^^ 
impairments. ■. ' . ■ , . 

T^he purpose (5f this project was to expand * 
existing services by employing another peraon with ' 
training and eMperierice in teaching deaf and hard 
^f hearing persons who could teach on an itinerant 
schedule. This person would serv6 in addition* to 
the teacher empldyld with local fqridmg and 
would tlilreby the need for services -4o' the 
hearing impaired stMentLin Coos and Western . 
Douglas Counties, ^ > 

Objectives and^valuation Plan" ' ' " 

L The hmring impaired child willf expand his 
receptive language, ^ 

^The Language Sequence of System Fore (Los 
i4rigeles Unified School District/SpeaialEduc^tion 
Division)^ will be used to establish baseflne data, 
ongoing data and the gams mad© by speclfio hear- 
ing impaired children; OR, the teacher wilf develop 



behavioral vocabplaiy checklisti which will identi- * 
fy those >yordi not in the student's receptive 
language. Baselme datas ongoing data and gains will 
be collected my^ reported for specific heanng. 
impaired chifdren. ' ' ' 

* ■ : .- 

2. T^e hearing impaired child, will increase his 
fuhctional oral and written expressive language. 

The dral Expressive Language Test, arid the 
Written Expressive Language Test (L. Keller) will 
be administered on a pre-posttest basis when ap- 
propriate for specific hearing impaired children; 
0_R,Jhe Language Sequence of System Eorel^^ 
used to establish baseline data, ongoing data and 
the gains made by specific^ hearing imi 
children. ■■ 



3. Tile hearing impaired child wiU expand his 
y ^eechKading skills: ^ • 

The teacher will develop behavioral checklists 
for spe,echreading. ' * ' 

4. With amplificatiorh the child will imp rt)ve fus^ 
auditory discrimination of sounds and speech: 

The teachlr^v^ll develop behavioral checklists ^ 
for sound discrimination. 

Metbodolbgy: - :f ^ ' / 

The program staff consisted of twc^itinerant^ 
teachers of the deaf. This program was aSminis- 
tered by the Coos County JED^ however, the 
teachers worked cooperatively with'pereonnel from 
the seven local school districts, the Public Health 
Departments Ahe Department , of. Vocalional Re- 
hibilitation and jothr- loc^ agencies, as well as* 
with speech clinicians nd parents. • . 

During the 1973-74 school year, 1 1 students 
' wire identified' as having educationally handicap- 
ping hearing in^grments. At the close of that 
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/school year andther six students had been referred 
by the Eugene ^peech and Hearing *Center, the'-^ 
: school nurseij the\Public Healtl^ Department, orjBy 
; the^ speech clinici^s* In th© 1P74-75 sch^^^ 
17 children were Jlienlserved by t^^ itinerant, 
teachers; During the latter part of the •year one 
more /student was included ip the prograin, making 
'a total of 18 itudenti^ Each pf tlpse chUdren -wai 
*seen from* 1 to\2y2 hours per week dependbig on 
ithe child's age arid need. In addition, two com- 
munity college studem-^volunteeii: contributed 2 
hours per week throughput the year to one child. 
Thete volunteers'spent 1 hour of this time workiAg 
with the hearing impaired stude'nt individually, and . 
the other hour involyed in regular classroom jctivi- 
. ties. A teacher-tutor was hired by one district to 
assist a junior high studeAt with adademic class 
assignments .5 hours per w^ek. Two high school 
students wprked 1 libur per week for one semester 
with a fourth grade hemng impaired child and 
received credit in the^ liigh school Modem Prob- 
lems Class. I 

Programming for theMiearing impair,ed students 
consisted of work on languSge skill activities, audi- 
to^^ tWmng^ipfeadlng^ aM Specific vo- 

. cabulary and language were related to the subject 
areas of reading, math, social studiei and sciende. 



■ The following %re examples of thfe types of 
activities which were gonducted: , 

1: Given three ccmSeriutive^^^^^ v^ 

tlfe student was al^le to; follow these instruc- 
tions correctly: "Givelme the cup^ open the 
box, and pick up the pN^ny." / 

2. Given a picture, the 'student was able to 
spontaneously name thre^ Items. , \ 

3. Given three pets of illustrations the child^^d 
^ the gomparative form of ^the adjectives: big/ 

bigger; small/smaller; and fat/fatter. For 
. exampleiU This ball is big. This ball is 
even^=_^^ — ^ — 

4\ Given a choice of three topics, the studenf 
developed written paragraphs which' were; 
/ later checked for correct use of written 
'■ language structure and punctuation. ^ 

5. Using an environmental sQund tape, the stu- 
dent sefected the picture card appropriate to 
thp signal presented. 

6. Given a pair of words, presented in a whisper, 
the student sp'eechread the words and deter- 
mined whether the pair. %vas the same or 



different. For. example: ho^e/hpuse, coat/ 

' -cbat,^ ■■. • • ' , 

.7; Usin| an auditory trainer the studerit listened 
to cdmbinations of spedricibunds in Indiwd- 
ual words and repealed these sounds 
•CQrrectly. ' , 




^^ultsi 

■ ^The, hearing impaired \liild will ^xpand Ms 
receptive language. 

The gains made by those sfudents u^ng Uie 
Language. Sequence, of ^stem JPore^^ a^ 
Tables 1 apd 2, The gains made by .^hose smdents v^ 
using.behavioral vocabulary che^kts arej^ 
Table. 2. The Language Sequencie,^f-S0tein F 
presents instructional objectives arranged according , , 
to child development levels frprn birth to about 10 
years of age.' For those heanng im^ students 
whose skills tiid not fall vdthin this developmental 
range, individual, behavioral vocabulary checklists 

were developed- ... . , v '♦^ ' _ 

Scores given in Table 1 are VMritten with the 
number of ifems mastered on the Language Inven-N 
to^ poittest ^ preceding the baseline number of 
items failed on the Language Inventor pretest. 

_ The S ystem F dfie -L anguag e Se que l us ed 



as the program instructions directed. However, for 
the pui^ses of focusing on redeptive^and expres= 
sive laijiU^^^rtls, the language. Sequente 
evaluate^:^rid the objectives were ke^d to these 
two specific areas. Table 1 reflects the selection of 
receptive and expressive langiiiage items. The base- 
line number of JLt^ms shows, only those receptive ^ 
and expressive rtems whic^ the students did ^not 
pass. Table i ddss-^iot the total number 

porfible of receptive or expressive items taken f 
from the Language Sequence. .. ^ ' 

Table 2 illustrates student progress in the com- 
plete Language Sequence program which included 
all four strands of skills and not just receptive and . 
expressive language skills. 

The Systems Fore Language Se'qitence is divided 
into four language areas called strands. These 
strands, or skill areas,, are. l^eled: (1) Phonology 
(Sound System); (2) Morphology (Inflections and 
Derivational Forms); (3) Syntax (Sentence Struc- 
ture); and X4) Semantics (Meaning) = fteceptive 
, (R) and Ex^essive(E). 

Each scrand lists specific objectives called items. ^ 
The items within the strands are arranged accord- 
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in| to ptiiia daveiopiiient ^leYab *Thes^ ievrt^ de- \ 
: scribe language b©h^ birth {level 

0);and cftfntintiin^ tQ^ 18X 

^ ^iguffr l shows fhe;^^ 
; tl*es) pregQji ted; at the^ dhild develbpman t level 4 
' .wWcIv coirespondp^td ja devalppme age of a ' 
child 4 to 5 years old, ^his Figure is the fbmi 
tQ^racord trie results of the Infomial Inventory 
which is g non-itandardized test that specifies a^ 
. activity to assess each item listed in the- Languagfc 
,: Sequence. The results shown indicate baseline data . 
. (0) and the numb^ of these items mastered (X). 
Gdn is defined as those items failed in the pretest, 
but mastered in the posttest of the InfoAnal 
Inventory. * : o . 

Scores givetf in Table 3 are written wth the 
number of words acquired before the total number 
of 'words selected* The teachers- of the hearing 
impafred students selected vocabulary Words need- 
ett for the students to complete lndlvi4ual and class 
assignments. A pretest was given and the unkoawn ^ 
words were then placed on individual checkUstsl 
Students were given credit for words known, (pre- 
*test) or acquired after they used the words coirect- 
ly in sentences and/or af te^ they gave verbal deflni- 
\^ti6ns 'of the words as they were used in their 
OTginal context ^— — — 

2. Tha/ hearing impaired child will increase his 
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^Junctional oral and written expressive Janguage, 
Resulfs" can { be seen in Tables 1 and 4- The 
syntax scores in Table 4 denote the percentage of 
the -language sample which was spoken or written 
correctly* These scores were obtained in the 
following mahrien 

A. The . taped ^^sample was transcribed or the T 
student provided a written sample. ' 

B. An en'or score was denved using thfe follow-^ 
; ing criteria as eiTors: word additions, orriis-' 

sions or substitutionSj^lncqiTect word order^,^ 
i ineon'ect use of verb hense and/pr use of; 
^ plurals. (Spelling §iTbm in the written sample 1 
were not counted as errbis.) , ^ \ '* . 

C. The number of errors was ^subtracted^ from 
the total number of words, s; ; * 

D. A percentage figure was thien derived. from a 
eomparison of the total niimberbfi wo^s^ 
spoken/written con^ectly and the* 4ot^ 
number of words spoken/written.'^ s 

This Inventory Sample was used to plan specMtff 
language activities for individual s|ude 

. •■1:08 



- 1. The h^aring^impairid child ^wWf ei^ • , 

speechreqding skills, ; ^ . ' ^■y^'-^-:-'^^-:^^' ■ 

Resiilts ar^ in Wble 5, Scof# shown ' in , 

'^Table S are -written with the huinfeer of correct v 
items^Speechreadf bifpre the tbtal^^riumbfer dfitems;^ 
selected; ' t -^'v 

, The teachers selected speecHreading tasks such 
as (1) identincatibn of speciflc worys 'witWn a/^ 
sentence; (2) repetitlpn of word, jphfase" ob sen-^ v 
tence presented; and (3) disgnmination of paii^d/ 
words which were the same Of^ifiteren^ ^ 

Mateffid jwas pi^^w ted t wlci^ wi tJfcut^^ing 
spoken aloud, about 3 feet away frpm tfif stud^ntl 
If the student responded incoirectly when the item 
was given Inltiallys that item wais placed oh; an 
individual speechraading checklist. When the stu- 
dent was able to tompare the item correcily, a gaiii » 
of one was recorded, c . - , . 

4, With ampliflcation the child wilf imp/ove his * 
auditory discrimination of sounds and s^^ 

Repilts are givirt in Table 6. The scores are given 
with the number of correctly iden^ sounds or 
speech itemi tiftere the total !]niftt^ items 
■ ^ selected. V ' . " i; .W'. " '.' ^ 

The teachers seiecled auditory d 
-^taski appropriate to the : needs of" i^ 
dents. These tasks included: (I J dlscrimin of ^ 
50 environmental spUnds presehted on a tape; (2) 
Identification of environmental sounds sWround^ing 
;a specific occasion 'md presented on records; (3) t 
response to pui^ones pres^nteid with an audio- 
meter; and (4) ijentiflcation of words and phirase^ 
prf*en ted on the Ihhguage marter taped cards* ' 

When tiie students ii^sporided inc^ 
4 the auditory item ^sinitij|lly presented, that item \ 
was .placed on m individual auditoiy diacrinjina- = 
u|ion checklistr Gains were recorded when'the stu- 
f dent identified the auditory/ signal presented by: ^ 
nan^e^^ . \ 

Tlyrf Party Evaluator's Commenti: ^ ^ #t / 

The staff is to be Congratulated for preparing a 
very thorougli aijd complete final report. 

yPhate data subinitted, to th# Teaching Research^ 
staff displayed significant gains made % individual 
childfen programs descried to meet each chilril's 
needsiC Xn exception to those gains previously 
lentioned was found in Tabte 4 under Audio - 
Tapes -.Oral Sample; where the mean gain was 
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found to be a minus. This minus could be co'ftrib- 
uled' to. the high pretest scores whlcU ayjaged 
9W^ . \ . ^ \ ' ^ ■ * ' 

Thip program provided a nnich needed service to 



the children of Coos and Western Douglas Coun- 
ties, It is most satisfying to this evaluator that a 
behavioral checklist was used for .each chiid and 
treatoient strategies were based on those data 
collected in tlie progr^* • 



Table 1 " 
. Language Sequence of System Fore 



. a — ^ 


Receptive Laniuage 


» X Percent of 


Expressive Language 


Percent of . * 


Student 


Skill Items 


, Items Gained 


Skill Items 


Items Gained 




2/2 / 


, 100 


9/19 
'? 12/14 


47 . 


4 


Not Vafid 


Not Valid"~~~~ 


8& 


6. 


4/4 


*100 


• , , ■ a/12 ; 


67 


10 




' 0 


; ;i/14. 


, 64 * 




9iip >■• 


82 


,10/13 


77 


13 ■ 


2/3 . / ■ 


67 ' 


^ 6/IO"" . 


60 




■'^ '4/7./ '' 


■ > . '%57 


7/1'f 


■ ^ 50 


15 


,■ 3/d 


1 00 




100. 


16' 


4/7 


. "57 . • 


'. 7/9 . , 


'■ 78 ' 


17 

=l! '. 


6/6 


100 ' 

x=. 66%' 


• . A/5- ' . 


80 

' x= 71% ■ 



*Each of the students in the program received an identifying number. These numbers correspond to those, 
used in the data reported in Impact 8. Students were evaluated in the skill areas, ptuective3 1 -4, which 
were appropriate to their needs, Thus, data is not listed for every student under each objective. Data for 
student 18 m not listed at ali, dueTcflii^ttytlu^ion In the program two montlts beibre the end of theUchool 
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^ Table! 



System Fore Langua|e Inventory ' 



Student 


Live! 
0 


1 


— i — 

. 2 


% ■ 

r 

3 


4' 


V 




a 


9^ 


"i 

10 


-J— • 

11 


' 12 


XGaiii 


rre 
3 Post 
Diff 






83 
96 
13 


76, 
100 
24 


61 . 

82 

21 


, 67 
71 
'4 


% : ■ 












161 


Pre 
4 Post 
Diff 






I 










56 
92 
36 


'60 
100 
, 40 


• 






• 381 


ft 

' Pre 
6 Post 
Diff 




94 
100 

6 . 


10 
96 ' 
26 


M 
79 

35 


L 


i 




■ i, 

1 




1 






' 22% 


Urn 

lOPosjt 
DifP , 




F 


y 






\ 




80 
100 
20 


■73 
' 87 
14 


73 
100 
27 


75 , 

86 

11 


71' 
71 
0 


■ m 


rre 
.12 Post^ 
Diff 








, 82 . 
. 97 


.46 ' 

94 

48 


58 
75 
17 






i 


\ 




; 


27% 


rre 
13 Poit 
Diff 


36 

73 . 








1 ^ 










\ 

i 






37%^ 


14 Post 
Diff 




F 


96 
•96 
0 


62 , 
88 
,■26 


' 46 
76 
30 


54 

58 , 
4 














15% 


IS Post' 
Diff 






65 
35 


11 
97 
20 

r 
















1 


28% 


rfC 

16 Post 
Diff 




i 


f r 

^ 87 
22 


f ft 

§8 
85, . 
17 


j 


I 


i 










i 


20%' 


1 ry 
17 Post 
/ Diff 






\ 


59 
' 97 , 
38 


















28%, 



Note: A score of approximately 80% is considerLHl passing. Percentage scores were computed by adding the total luiiiiber of 
tasks correct in each level and dividing that I igiire, by tli^^ ' 



X= Mastery 
O ^ Failed Item 

- Failed Item on Pritest.but Mastered Item oh Pdsttest 

LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Special Education Division ' 



'S.LJ. 



1.4.1 

1 .4.2 
L4,3 
14.4 
L4.5 
1.4.6 
14.7 
IA8 



2-3.4.1 
2-34.2 
2-34.3 
2^34.4 
2^34.5 
2-3.4.6 

2-3 4 J 

2-^34,8 
2'34.9 
2-34.10 
2-^4. 11 



R44.1 
R 4.4.2 
R 44.3 
R44.4 
R44.5 
R4,4.6 

I7 4.4.1 
li 44.2 
H 4.4.3 
I* 444 
E44.5 
H 44.6 
li44.7 
H 4,4.8 



LEVEL 4 



, PHONOLOGY (Sound System) 
Uses words with initial, medialt^ final consonants ^ 



Discriminates differences in sounds in similar words (bat/catV 

Increases ability to blend sounds - 

Repeats melody patterns 

Uses contrast in word stres s 

Copies right oblique lin e 

ies a arop , ^ ■ 



Draws a|4^^t 2 recognizable forms^ 



' ' MORPHOLOGY (iFiflections & Derivational Forms) 

SYNTAX'(Sentence Structure) ... 

Begins to use auxiliary»verbs (is flying, is walking) 
Uses derivational endings of nouns ffarm/famier ) 
Uses comparative form of adjective (big/bigger)_ 



Uses singular and plural nouns correctly (ball/balls) 
Uses noun-verb agreement (The cat plays. Tlio boys run)_ 
Uses complete simple sentences beginning with: 
there, it, this^ here_ 



Uses compleCe simple sentences ending with locator (here, 
there) or adjective (goodi red)_ 



Separates verb from adverb (He took it off) 
Substitutes pronoun for subject in compound sentence^ 

Uses simple questions 

Repeats sentence of 12-13 syllables 



SEMANTICS (Meaning) 

Recoptive 

Obeys 4 pretfositions - 

Demonstrates increased understanding of cause and effect^ 
Follows 3 consecutive commissions 
Uses gesture to sliow action 



Identifies body parts, using himself as a reference^ 
Recognizes object pronouns (him/lier/them) / 

Expressive 

Makes broad categori/atiuns {lbod» animals) 
1 alks while he builds or draws ^ 
Uses opposite analogies 



V«rbali/es an awareness of senses 

Uses sentenceH 5 or more words iii length^ 

Slu>ws auditory ludi^nient^ '*' 

J)eals verbally with non-present situations^ 

Spontaneously names pictured action 



Fiiune 1 LangiiUHe Cover CMieck Sheet 
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. ' Tables 

Receptlye Language Vocabulary Ohecklists 



Studtht 


Vocabulary Words 


% m Words Acqi 




I 


64/88 


/ 


■< 






* 17/17 


1 100 






5 


24/37 / 


65 






7 


31/35' ; 


. 89 






^ 9 


27/44 / 


61 






11 


32/36 / 


89 % 





T|«fele4 ^ 
Language Inventoiy Sample Syntax Scores 



Student 


Pre 


Audio TapM ^ Oral Sample| 




Students' Written Samples 




Post 


1 Gain 


/ Pre 


Post 


Gain 


1 


^ 87 


85 


^ (-2) 


71 


88 


17 .V 


S 


89 


93 




78 


84 




= I 


93 


89 


1 H) 


75 


96 


20 


9 


93 


89 




78 


. f .76 


(2) 


11 


90 






^ 92 / 


- 91 . ; 


(1) 








(6) 






8 






" - 1 --■ - 














,v u 


i , 

Tfiblel 












Speeclirencli 


n^ Skills dhecklists 








-0 



Auditory Dl^ 



:f^ination ChecKlists 



- Student Sounds or Speech Items % of Items Acquired 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

1' 
S 
9 
10 
12 

14 
16 
17 



18/1| 

36/40 
. 30/30 
2^4' 
33/33 

7/21 
22/22 
28/28 
12/18 
31/31 

7/10 
25/27 
27/27 
IV/iO 



— w 

90 , 
,100^ 

"loap 

lOtf 
; 33 
100 
100 

67 
100 

70 

93 
100 

85 

^ 88% 



*This studenUwas unable to complete post test due to 
ubsences. 
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, , • Title of Project: 

Location of Projects 
Popul action Served i 
^ Funding Aftocated : 



Changing Oral Language Behavior in Children 



Oregon Ciiy .= = 
Language Handicapped 
$12,500 . 



August 1, 1974 
JuneJ,J975 



Project Bepnning Dater 

^Project Ending Date: 
Background and Rationale: * 

ihere are approximately 38,00p itudents en* 
rolled in the local school districts served by this 
^ : project. There are an estimated 1 , 1 40 students who 
' would beneflt from language instruction as prep 
sented irf this proJect^ • ^ 

^ Inrervifws with ^i^ecialists in Ihe tacge^ 

revealed that although specialists, are aware of 
prograjfimed language instkiction -materials, less 

, , th3^10% feel confident in using such materials 
effectively and economicMly to' decrease^ instruc- ■ 
Monal time anc^ increase learning, ^ 

There is a need^ to decrease ^he amount; of 
instructional time uked to ^melioftte communlca- 
-^9" problems Irv-the Hnqyistically handicapped, 
studdnes' so that they can be integratad *into the 
regular class activities ii^a shorter piriorf of time^ 
^>^Jpte of the present student data collection 
sysTt^indicates that there is pfesently no way^of 
record^ and retrieving sp^ial education data In 
" an efficient manner so that copjtinuous monitoring 
of studonyirograms can bSchicved 



Objective and Evaluation Plan:. * 

^sL liy.theencl of the one year projqct 100 ^ 
"Isiiulents Mtfhavc Vicfn -anrolied for language "feach^ogram is design 
femediatioti with, ^5% i^f t^iy'^tudents eoni^ilvting' ^ maxir^n of 4.5 hours. ' 
each preserihcd langua^ p^gram within 4 J hours/^' MoiUercy 



, - 3.: ^Each stdident' will complete t minimum 
two programs, ' - . . ^ ; ' ^ 

A list of students ^completing at least two pro* ^ 
grams will be main tairred. ^ 

4. By September^ 1, J 974, 20 speeeh and ldrt^\ 
guagfi clinicta^s fni be Jratned in the Monterey 
Langimge Pragmm* Each clinician will pass a 
performancf^and writ^n examination at 90% level ^ 
ofproficienay. * ' j 

A. list of instructors who have 'been ^ined in 
^rogramme^ Language Jklll^will be male and a 
record kept of the post evaluation scores. 

X Each clinician %vill enrbj^ya tf^nithum offiie 
lahgiiage handicapped children. ) ^ ^ 

A list of studentSf^nroiled by each clinician ^ijl 
be maintained. ^ .v ^ * 



Me^odology^ - ^ r ^ 

project Staff. Twenty'speech patholori6ts rgpre 
/scnting 19 school districts participated Irt^the^ ' 
gram. Ttey were instructed' and evaluated by tvto 
* representatives fr©m the"* Mdntcrey Langual 
Program. 

Description of ^grqm. The children received 
^itruction in using s)tif^ical language structurts 

** to be com"* ' ' 




m a 



^_ —g"B""s^ wiii^l^V^ Ui 

J f ^curricuhim^of 40 liTplividual lungiiagq, trainiiig^ pro- 
5lani»uniio granATliev are dc^liim^tl tnnrU cnM/*ifi^ 



oiled and ^langungu 
o see if 85% com- 



--i^ith 00% accuracy, 
A ruuoiil of 
iiistructign tinic will he .kepg 
plutc^iu pfognun in 4,5 hon^ 

J. Ninc(\>^vrceni ofjhc stui^nits enrolled will 
increase lanj^uu^^titls. * ^ 

Ptu nnd p^^inimage cvaluntionH relating to (lie 
>instriictiunrfrprognini will In- analyzed to detci- 
mine if «)0% of the studcnl^ madc*5()^i gniiis in 
language Hkills, 



Unguage Program consists of 



gran* Tjiey are dej|lgned to teach ipeclfic granmia- 
tfral constfctioiisand vocabti^^p^^oth Individual, 
ly and in ^HWiiatlon, There arelsS discrete and 
158 cbmhined language tonns tau|ht in tM-C"|rie- 
uhim. The target of each of the prograni^s the use 
of the lorniH iff gramuiatically correct, semantically 
appropriate conversation, The progruinming unit 
includes a curriculum Hcreening fcHt witli meiisiues 
of l)Otli Iiinguiige adei|uacy and progiain uecuriigy, 



07 



r 



' ; Each pro^ani in the cumculum has an iridividual- 
'Izetf pre- and post-cfiterion tdst, Also, the prograni 

.. features a plaGemenI process which places the 
student on thp correct step within thelprogram. 
. Each prografti. has the automatic branchihg feature 
which pravldes ^re-selected ^alternatives to the pr^ 
grarti step should the studf nt experience difficulty. 

. Thus, the prd^ramming respdndS to the individual 
strengths and weaknesseiof each student. In addi- 
tion, canyover proce^rfcs are an Integral part of 
each program to insure that the newly acquired 

> language is used Mtsid^ the language ^training 
sessions/ The entire system has complete account- 
aJB^ity built lnto=i)eveiy level of operation. Tliese 
- Vpr^srant^re built pn the universal program con- 

" cept. Therefore, they are *d^signed \o b^use^^wUh 
people of, ^vyide ran^ language deficiencies. ^he 
programs' have been' used with equivalent success 
on' a wide- variety of language dis^ders inc 
students labeled as dysphasic, mentfily ret 

> profoundly deaf (with and without visual suppo^ 
-sy^ems), language delayed, foreign speaking^ har 
ofiheaAngi and others: In a similar manner, 
*prOTjrams are desigifed tc^ work equally welL^^itli 
var»us ^gigs Jtom ji^|choor through childhood; 
Al|o, they ^mamim^d^ be used in both group 
. ^ and individual^^raimrig lemons. The language pro- 
grams w€^e laboratory tested for 40,000 instruc- 
tional hours with datd rctriaval on- all lessons. 
Currently, oyer ^^dbo/ins^nlctidnal hours of 
field operation have be^ an^assed. This represents 
over 60 million language rc^)onses gathered across 
various language dy^m^m^ ages, geographicaj 
areas, and cducatloi^^ttin^l^n^tha avdragei a 
dysphasic child w^ only three to six narfiihg 
responses will need 1 1 A programs (about 42 hours 
of training) to hrv^e sufficient oral language capaci- 
ty to function in*the first or second grade of public 

, school. The capacity ot 40 programs in the 
curriculum will take a student well beyond that 
point, if desired. Students perform on the program 
with an avenige accuracy of 90%. It takes an 
avdrage of 794 ruHponse^ to coin plate any one 

^ progrnm (the exception is Irninable mentiilly ' re- 
tarded wlio take 1,600 responses this unc excep- 
tion is due to fre(|ue!it use of the nuloinniic 
branchinp;). I he averni'C iiistmctionnl lime per pro- 
fUaiii is 3.7 licKHS. The averaj^e luin lanMunj^c stu- 

^ dent finish^i pnwnm with a 97% aucunicy of use 

, of (he lanjuniK^ lorm in uonveisaiioih IsM. telu- 
liietry and educatloiinl jecvrdN have verilitii %<y^ 
over of the lnn|»uage usnMe to nthur eiivirc>iunrrvml 



settmgs for all successfully completed programs. 
,For each' L5 ^^wfe of training there is on the 
averase, an improvement of one percentage pomt 
on tM^curacyj^e of the curriculum Screening 

test. / ^ ^ 

, ^' ^ 

Resulted % ' / * ^ 

^port by the Monterey Learning Systems^his 
report is based ^ data submitted by 1 5 instructors 
using the Monterey Language Pfogram. Anal|ys tf 
the data shows* that 58 students received Instruc- 
tion and 103 language programs were completed. 

Table 1 detaUs the critical performance ^ta. 
The figulres on the top r©w are the.^ standards 
established by the Rehavioral Sciences Institute 
based upon their research. The second row shows 
the data from the Oregon City project. The dala 
Summarized included all Infonnation received be- 
fore May 9, 1975. This is shown in the column 
labeled date. The nqmber of instructors, students 
and programs completed are indicated }vl the next 
three columns. The con-ect re^jonding'' 

column shows the average accuracy with which the 
students responded while on the program (93,0)* 
This is followed by the standard deviation (5.1). 
Next - is shown the average numfeer of responses 
imde by the students to complete a xgrogram 
(783). The average time to complete a program Is 
recorded in hours (2.8). The "rate'' refers ta the 
average rate of responses per hour (293.0). pfe- and 
post Criterion Test scores are shoWn in the next 
two columns.. The last, column shows the niean 
number of calendar days to complete a program, 

^*The JBehavioral Sciences Institute standards 
should be used as guidelines for examining tlu 
results' of the analysis of data from the project, 

^Two key factore in the effectiveness of thcpf>ro- 
grams are accuracy and rate. These figuref^hould 
be closely watched. ' 

Also included are schedules showing tl|te data 
broken down by student (Table 2). Tliis iiTforma- 
tion qan be used to iiu)nitor student and tetrtflmr^ 
perform a nee so optimal gains will bu realized, Wj 
hope it will ho uselul in identilyjim areas ol^ 
strength, identiryinH problem arenSj lu^pmviding 
leedbaek to teachers, lM)llowint» is ajLi^irrative 

' interpretation of the data analyzed. 

riie datn show that instruetoii^ and U^eir tutor^f 
are nsini^ the proMr^nn very conipetenllv. riii^ is aij 
outslanclinH lusi re|ior( Juid all pnrtiuiiiaTTTs are to 

. J 16 
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be cornpUmented on their skills. Results of the in Tables 1 and 2. 

d^ta.analysis irfdicate that ^instructors ? i * i . y^^um, , . ^ 

achi^ing success in improving^the commuriicatipn ' , ^' ^"^^ '''^^'''l ^0P^Pt^^^ ^ mintpium 

skills of their students. ^ ^ f'^^^^srams. ^ ^ v 

^-ru . ^ - Fifty-eight children completed 103 oroerams 

The accuracy score exceeds the standard an^ thd nvKich is an aver^ of I 8 prirams per dhS^ 

f tfate IS within mnge. Keep-up the g^d work. . . ^ ^ ^ ! programs per child. 

^ comparison of tRe jtatidard deviation ^ 
' <551.0) afrbuiid the mem -riumbef of responses ta 
compifete a program and the low standard deviation*^ 



T (5.1) around the accuracy. score indicates that the 
^ -progrijtis are providing for the individual differ 
'^ehQe^ o£ s%jdeht5 in tenns of responses needed toj 
leams^the task, while rmaiktaiiiing hi^ respond 
accuracies across the en'tlrejrc^ of^tudehts 

\* Prer Ind post Criterion Test scores ^dicate.that 
studea^entering the program with llmi^^ skills 
compI^Ka programs with ^bovf ^jw^^pDsttfi^t 

* scores, ^^-test analysis shows tHe difference 
between the pb» ajid post Criteripn Test scores to 

. be significant at tlhe^Oi leveL 

An analysis of variance test was done with the 
I accuracy scores to deterniine if any p^ffti^ffr 
teachers were having an unusual amount of dif^ 
cultyt The test was also done, across students. to 
identify rfny particular sub-groups showinji a signify 
icant deviation from the standard. Results of the 
test showed po^ significant differences between 
teachers or between students. J 

Wj, at Monterey Learning Systems want to com- 
pliment the instructo!^ on such neat and accurate 
record keeping. This not only makes our job easier, 
but also enables us to produce a complete md- 
accurate data analysis. Thanks. / 



/\ By the end of the one year project 100 
students will have been enrolled for language rente- 
diation with 85% of the students completing each 
prescribed lanmiage promtm within 4.5 hours with 
accuracy. 

Fiity-eiglit children were eiirolletl in the pro- 
gnun. 1lie nieati time (brail chiUhcn was 2.8 lioCirH 
and over 85%^or the children completed progranis 
with 90% aecunicy. TliCNe tlatn are contained in 
Tahle I. - 



Ninety percent of the students enrolled will 
increase lan^uai^e skills. 

rhe niCMti score for 58 children on the past 
. criterioii (est WHfQf1^7.H%. riiesc dWa are contained 



^ 4. By September^J, V97^, 20 speech and Ian- 
Mage clinicians, will be trained in tRe Monteky 
mnguage Progra?7h '.£a^h cliniciah will pa^'a^ 
ptformance and writtek examination at 90%%vel 
^proficiency. , 

Therf w^e 20 spe^h and language cnmciahs 
trained in the Monterey Language Program. Fifteen 
of theSe clinicians conducted pftgranisy % 

S.^ach clinician will eriroll a minimum of five 
language handicapped children. 

There were eight clinicians that enrolled flve or 
lore language handijappedi children. There were 
seven clinicians that ei^Ued lesSi:han five language 
handicapped childr&h. 

l*hird Party EyaluatoV's Comss^n^' 

The third party evaluator's position In this prey- 
ect was somewhat unique inasmuch "as a thorQUgh 
evaluation was compkted by the Monterey Leitij- 
ing Systems people. \^iis evaluation is contained In^ 
' the results section. 

Those data conta^ed in the summary indicated 
that Objective 1 ^as partially met. Fifty-eight 
students were enrolled in the program and the 
objective specified 100 sKidents. The projeqt staff^ ' 
stated that it had set priorities for children to be 
served and 58 of these children qualified for «ie 
program. Ninety-one percent of the children com- 
pleted programs in an average length of time 2.8 
hou^ wliich exceeds the evaluatiori requirement of - 
4.5 hours of Objective I. 

Under Objective 2,tfie average post criterion test 
score was 97.8 and the pre'Criterlon test score was 
6.8 which is a gain of 91 which exceeds the 
evaluation for the ol^ective. 

Under Objective 3 it is stated that each student ; 
would complete at least two progrnms. The data 
indicates that 58 children completed 103 programs 
or nn_ average ol^ 1.8 progruniH per child. The 
project|stnf f indicated that not all children needed 
both' programs, 

s It waH Npgcined in Olijective 5 that eich clinician ' 
'would unroll 5 language hahdicapi^d cliildrcn. 
;rhu«e data subniitted indicate that JIuh objective 
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was not met, Eight clinicmns enrolled 5 or more 
lan|uage handicapMd children and seven cHnicians 
enrolled less than 5 language handicapped children^ 
while 5 failed to conduct programs. The reasons 
for this objective not being met by the project staff 



is unknown to this evaluaton • ^ 

pespit^the minor deficipncies noted in Objec- 
tives 1, 2j and 5 the gains made by the children in 
the program are impressive which is substantiated 
by the Monterey evaluation. 



Table 1 



Language Project ^mmary = Monterey Learning Systems 



Behavioral Sciences Institute StanBnrd 



Oregon City Public Schools 



Dato 

No, of Instructors 
No, of Students 
No, of Programs 
% of Correct Res/onding 
Standard ^Deviation 
Mean No, Responses 
Time 
Rate 

Pra-Criterion Test 
Post-Criterion Test 
Mean No. Calendar Days 



\ 



89.9 
16.-1 

794.0' 
3.7 

300:0 
22.0 
93.0 



' 5-9-75 
15 
58 
1 03 
93.0, 
5.1 
783.0 
2.8 
293,0 
6.8 
97.8 . 
38.4 
\ 
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Table 2 



ICQRRI 



VARIANCE 



m 



mmm numier 



MON .TIME RATE mmmm POSMTERp 

. TEST jEST 



LE^ 
DAYS 




ii' ' 



table2Qontinyid 



I 



40 



^ 43 ^ 


• 91?) 


'44 






§r^^ 




By 


47^ : 


Jill 


; 49 . ' , 


9S 




:.94,1- 




■: •94|^- 

m 




m 


. ■ Ii ■ ■ 


■ 84.s: 




% 


n ■ 


97,8;. 
94 


J4 


9Ji 
,100 * 




'■912 
93,1 




92,3. 


■i7 


aii ■ 

92,1 


J8' ■ 


IW 





484 .. 


, 7- 


u 


,; 44,9 ' 


' . iOi 


. li 


3,3 


461^ 


' 418 


' 7 


M 

, lift 


' .228 
■.'21,2 


■ ,730 


■ 9 


29 




317; 


1 ' 
8 


11 

iif , 


. m 


. 697 1 


s 




30.3 : 


y 


?n 










' 8y 




' ir . 


ill 


47i, 


1193 


'14 


4j ; 


\m 


. 1051 


13 


19 


100.2 


1070 


12 


3.7 




sm ' 




li 


, 10,2 


22j ' 


^ 6 


2r 


31 


■1627 


27 


14 


'34' 


191 


.4 


11 


. 47.3 


.--326., ' 






r 17,8 


741 : 


10 


28 . 
13 


, -197 


405 


7 ' ■ 


' 'l 43,8 


m ■ 


8 


22 


Mm 


Wii " 


13 




> \ 69 


I 


':2.8 




810 




22,7 




Q 


h'i 




793 


16 


Lf 




100 


.'3 


.8 


:i4,2^ 


891 


'10 


4 


mI7I ^ 


' 993 


18. 


17 


^ii2 






y 




' 72r 


10 


3,4 


128 ■ 


' 6^8 ' \ 


12 


U 




V, , 510 


W 


4i 




728 


10 . . 


3,3 



.2301 
24S' 

190 
2j2 : 
186 
283. 

^ 268 \' 
260 ' 

i ' 

277 
269 
289 
1 334 
113. 
1 
147 

204 - 

■26J 

176 

207 

269 

138 

304 

236 

417 

m , 

223 ' 
174 

I9L_ 
214 
188 
202 
221 . 



0 

0, 

0 f 
.0 ' 
0 
0 



NO 

40, 
60, 
60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



100 




,100 ■ 

109 


' %^ 


100 . 


,' 23 ' 
40. 


':100 ■ 


22 


100^ 


- 19- 


100 


16 


100 ■ 

iw ''^^^ 




100 : ^ 


28 


100 


64 1' 



100 



100 
100 

100 
100 
<80 
100 

so 

100 



30 

li 
80 



2S 
14 

30 

n 



'27 
36 
37. 

/37 

61 

6 

'66 
63 

-7J- 
34 
121 
^72 
26 
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/Tiae of Project: 

- ^bcation of Prajecti 
Population Servedi 

Funding Allocatedi ' 
l^oi Banning Datei 
Dates 



Pleasant Hill Emotional and Lmrning Disabled 

^Immnl Hill Elementary School 

13 Emotionally and Learning Dimbled ChUdren 
from Grades 4 f 5^ and 6 ■ 

$18,000 

July I, 1974 

June 30) 197^ , • 



Background and Rationaler 
- 1 is located 

in the sbuthem tip of ttie Wmmptti Vall^^^ 
4 10 > mijputa drive from Eugene, Oregon, The 
district c^vars an area of 113 square miles with an 
estiinated population of 5,000 peiBdns. The 
majority of the pqpulac^ either drives into Eugene 
for employment or works in the fort^st products 
industries in Oakridge or the Gascade Range of 
mountains east. 5f the sehool district The school 
district ;has' only limited financid support from 
industry and depends almost antirily updn local 
property taxes for support. ^ * 

The educational system, of the district' follows a 
3-3-24 plan with a total of 1,400 students and 81 ^ 
__certiflfed_ staff members JnvoIved._Wit^ 
dent population, 260 students ara ^urreptly en- 
rolled in the Primaty School, 300 in the' Elemen- 
tary School, 270 In the Junior High Sehool and 495 
in the High School It is the balipf of the district 
that the development of a peison's perceptions of . 
himself is a continuing process which requires 
constant focus on relevant experiences thrbughout 
Jjis entire lifg. Therefore, it is the responsibility of 
tiie district to recognize the rieeds of the Individual 
and provide an instructional program consistent 
with that need, ' 

The 1973-74 siihrey of the Pleasant Hill School 
District educational program Indicated a spaciflc 
need at the alementaiy school for students with an 
emotional handicap and/or leaniing disability. The 
elementary staff members prepared in writing a 
pilot pr^eoj^^ to provide a behavior/emotion^ 
modiflcation program and m intensive initruc- 
tional program to -alIe^date most deviaiU behavioral 
problems. The project was approved by the 
Pleasant Hill School Board and the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education , and was implemented in 
September 1974 



Otgw^rts and ^^liutfon nan:^ - : 

/ , To change thf behavior o/ the socially malad- 
Justed, emothmlly disturbed elmentafy child ^ 
that he cart function adequately In the re^lar 
clgssroorrL 

The Walker Problem Beha\dor Identiflcatioii 
Checklist and the Deveieaux Elementary School 
Behavior Ratinp Scale would be used to identify 
the socially maladju|ted and/or tfmotiondly dis- 
t^bed elementally child. A behavior would be 
spacifled Uiat would be modifled for each child in 
ttie,jpogram. Baseline data was to be obtained on . 
that behavior and a prescriptive prop^am developed 
and presented to the child/Data would be taken on 
a weeMy basis, with maintenance data collected on 
_ jix^lldren foivthe remainder^tthe^r _ 

2. To increase the academic skills of 12 chtldre^^^ 
in areas of redding and math, 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading and Math Tests 
were selected for pre- and posttasting. 

, 3. To change the behavior of J Q qlassrQom 
teachers so that they can change the behavior of 
the socially maladjusted, emotionally disturbed 
child so that he may function adequately, in Uhe 
regular ck^smom. 

The teacher will design a program for a specific 
behavior and collect data on that behavior/ Data 
wUl be collected on five of ten cla^^oom teachei^ 
and reported at the year's end. 

4, To decrease the number of hours per day 
that each child is spending in the ''Resource 
Classroom. '\ 

A log will be kept daily for each child which 
ipecifles the number of houk the qhUd spends in 
the regular classroom and in the resource room. 

Methodology* 

Project Staff: The project teacher, with 7 yearn 
of teaching experience, has a Bachelor of Arts 



; Digree (1953), M^ter of Science Degree (1955) 
" and a Standarjd Elementary Teaching Certificate. 

■ The project iristructionai aide has a 19 year old 
daughter with a;leamlng diiability, vital int^st in 

< children, praotical knowiedge of student learning 
and bahavipral development, and attended various 
inservica training workshops. W . '■■ , 

The elementary school counselor (not paid for 
by project funds, but vital to the success of the 
' program), has nine years of educational experience, 
» has a A. A. Degree and a B J. Degree, a Basic 
Elementary Certificate and a restricted Counseling 
Certificate. 

Description of the Program: The ^'Resource 
Classropm" was set up as a highly stnictured 
ind||Hij||^ The 13 ^fourth, fifth and 

. sixt^^^fc who participated in the class came to 
the Resource Room during their regular language 
arts reading block in the morning and math period* 
in the aftemoom Because cdj^taa^t schedules for 

■ each grade level, the entire group was not in the 
classroom at one time, except for one 20 minute 
overlap in the morning. This short period was 
utilized as a *'comirig together'* time sharing 
eHperiences, story hour and group lessons. 

The children ^returned to be with their home- 
room class for Social Studies, Science, Health, 
-^^Musie and P firThey also attended a Hbra 

(45 minutes weekly) with the Language Arts group 
to which they had originally bean assigned, and on 
occasion, were excused for special assemblies, art 
enrichment activities, etc. The routine was struc= 
, tured sufficiently so that the children knew what 
was expected. ofthem^ but flexible enou^ to allow 
for change or unexpected breaks in ffi^ schedule. 

Instruction was primarily individual. Each child 
had a clipboard with the day's assignment sheet 
'and all worksheets and work book pages clipped 
underneath. Text books, extra pencils and any 
other materials the child may have, needed were 
also laid out. In addition, each child had a file box 
for spelling' words and a red cardboard /'flag'* to 
signal the teacher, instead of raising his hand or 
^ calling out This easy access to M materials was to 
facilitate . optimum use of work time, . 

Another factor designed to Wlbw for greater 
efficiency and help by the teacher and aide was the 
room arrangement. Each child had two desks . . * 
one for clipboard and materials and oneTp^ork 
space. Desks were arranged In a circle with extra 



chairs available for the tcachera to/wbric with ^ • 
children at their desks. An area rug in the center 
was used fbr gamci, working with clay, ftc^ ■ 
the 5 minute breaks and free time periociy. 

One comer of the room had a folding door that 
could be pulled to provide more privac^^in working , 
with individuals Or small groups. A |^|!^fecqrder 
and earphones were kept in this ^reaajn^ tilted daily 
to record oral reading* work book lessens and for 
listening actlvitiei. ; ' 

Materials used in instruction variedjiwith each }■ 
child. In many cases, children bcDUght'ttheir texts 
and worKhoqks with tliehi from their g^^Vious class 
and these w^e wed but at the rat?i an^ rlevel that^%^ 
could bring success. Reading ^ texts included 
Lipplncott , Basic Reading Series, Scott Foresman ^ 
"Open Highways,^* Harper and Row Readers, \yith 
Sullivan materials and Hnguistic readefs for children 
who were considerably below gradfe level. TTie 
ipelling program began with the Dolch Wot^ Lists I - 
and II and proceeded to word^ drawn f|Bm their 
individual files and other sources, Haiper and 
RowX ''Reading Road to Spelling" was &o used 
for the study of phonic elements and dictation. - 
The Math Series used with all children was "Essen- 
tial Modern Math'Vby Ginn. 

Each ch^ was expected to begin with his 
assignment as soon as he ^entered the dps. Help 
was givin by the teacher and aide ^s indicated by 
the child signaling with his flag, Certain^jprecision 
teaching techniques were ert^ployed daily, such as 
Hegge and Kirk phonic lists, precision writing of 
letter, and daily math tlm^J tests. Some of these 
were given to the class as a whQle, ptheis ad- 
ministered individually. 

The schedule was arranged to have a 20-25 
minute work time followed *y a 5 minute break. 
During the break the aidf wduld chat and/or play 
games with the children While the teachejr would 
meet individually with a ctiild for discu^ion of 
particular problems, goals,^br points tiie child had 
earned. Use,*of time^ insured a prompt return to 
work. I , 

'- In addition to the higlily structured and in* 
dividualized academic emphasis, a structured be- 
havior modifipation program was practiced* Each ;r 
child had a "points chart" (See Figure 1) which 
listed room mles and regulations. Points were given 
for aj^ropriate behayior during worktimep break 
and TQfiQmt as well as for CQmpIeting a^ignmente. 
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The points Avert then t^lie^ }^ the tcachera at the 
end of the day and utflized fay the children tp 

• purchase, small toySi games, mbdels^ e^ 
was ahptheir option chosen; By some studehS. The 
teaching staff atempted to also pair praisei Imiles, 

^ touch and teacher attentionj with !the giving of; 
points. '*Happy Day" charts and diplomas were 
used on occasion, as were notes or calls to parents 
for good behaviors^ rather than contacting home 
only when there was problem. < 

Cross procedures, that is, the loss of poims and 
warnings of inappropriate behavior, were al 
in the class. The **ppin^ sheet" had a revey 
^that'listec^ behaviors which were not alloi 
class. Children who engaged in such wei 
verbal warning followed by a written '^wanri^g 
listing the behavior. After two such wamings, a 
child was sent to a Vtime out" comer for 5 
minutes. More than two time outs in a given day 
resulted in the child's suspensfon for the rest of the 
day. - 

R^ults^ * * 

. L Tp change the behavior of the socially malad- 
imtedi emotionally disturbed elementary child so 
that he can function adequately in the regular 
classroom. ^ 

Djuring Jhd second week of-SchooU-teachei^ we 

asked to refer to the project staff children that 
rnight beS possible candidates for tlie ^'Resource 

.Roqm/' The Walker Problem Behavior Identiflca- 
tlon Checklist and Devereaux Elementary School 
Behavior Rating Scales were used to help in iden- 
tifying these children. 

In addition, the teacher making the referral met 
with the project teadher to discuss and list particu- 
' lar behaviors that should be modified. With tliese^. 
in mind, the;project teacher and aide observed the ' 
children in various settings, e,g,, classroomr recess 
and other subject areas such as P,E, and Music. A 
minimum of tliree observations for each child 
referTed wasimade. Figure 2 shows the observation 
form used, 

Before the child was admitted to the class, a 
series of other procedures took place. The principal 
and school counselor met with the resource teacher 
and aide to discuss the referrals and data based on 
the initial observations and behavior ratings. 
Parents were contacteH and gave written pemiis- 
sion for the child to attend the class md for 
further testing, if necessary. 



\Psy wological testing was given by the counselor, 
if.^^edtedi and finally the resource teacher met 
with iacW child individually to ,di5cuss the reasons ; 
for his coming to the class and to list the goals^and 
beha^ort Vhe was io chanp and to iegjfn the 
requiremen|s and rules of the resource rooni.. 



Because one of the most frequently mentioned 
problems listed by refjBrring teacher was '-non-. 
attending\Jbehavior,'* this behavior wa§ selected as- 
one that all chlidrtn should modify m the resource 
class. Pointy ^ert given fer on task behavior, as 
well as reminders for not being on task, 
r Table 1 Tsho\i^ tHis tange^f^ 
. observed in the; re^lar classroom, then in the 
resource room, wd Anally, f6r a few, b the 
regular dps. Note that with the exception of 
Students 6 and 8, on task behavipr wp below 15% 
\ in the regular classroom, baseline falling as low as 

25% (Student 2) and 28% (Stiidents 5 and lyW^ 
\ some occasions, > ^^^R 

It was the goal of the resource teachers to 
maintain at least 75% on task belia\ior!)With 
80-85% a reasonable expectation/The tabic indi- 
cates that this was accomplfched ^ith the majority . 
of students during all of the obseiratioris made. 
Student 3 had two lapses below 75%, as did 
Studentjfi 

tained above the 75% level and frequently about 

80%aswelL \ ■ " ' . \ \ 

Students 6 and 7, who returned to their regular 
classes, showed a drop of attendinff behavior at the 
times observed. Student 8 seemed to have main- 
tained his high level ' 

In addition to modifying the on-task behavior 
for all children assigned to the resource class, 
several other behavioi^ were also specified based on 
remmmendations from the referring teacher. Some 
beniviors were modi fled simply by nature of the 
resource class itself, e.g:, out of seat, talking out, 
not starting on time. Children were told when 
entering the class that such behaviors were not 
spermitted, therefore these seldom took place in the 
resource class/Other behaviom were plirased in less 
concrete teirns and therefore more difficult to 
measure, e.g,, ^'Have a Realistic Concept of Capa- 
bilities'' or ''Utilized Own Abilities:*' 

\ Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 show some of the 
behaviors, both academic and social, that were 
selected and efforts made to modify them* 
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student 9 in Piglire 3 liud reduced the number 
of teacher remiriders to stay on task from 4 per 
day in baseline tb 2 or less after an hitprventlon 
program was beguni^He mcthis ^al on some d^ySj 
but did not ^ways n^intain it, . ^ ^ ^ — 

Student 10 wa^' seriously below grade level in 
reading and needed daily driH in increasing speed 
and accuracy In phonic elejiienls. Figure 4 shows 
*the gain he made in treading words per minute. 

Students 1 1 and l4 were .refiprred to the class 
primarily on the bdfe' of being careless In work 
4iablts. These two ^^tudenjs^ had frequent mis- 
spelling qf words andi^incorrect- letter ^fo 
Figure 5 Indicates |hat -both students held their 
errors to the goal of th^ee orlesi per page in the \ 
first period. During ttie' pecond period, Student 1 1 
had one relapse^ otherWisp both stayed below the 
three e^br margin* ' : 

Figure 6 shows a higjii rate of fluctuation. Stu- 
dent 1 ^vas asked to redube^i^n necessary comments 
or off the subject remarKs when working with the 
teacher. Various Teinfdrd|ments were tried, pri- 
marily in the area.of addling or subtracting points. 
Some prpgress would be madCj then a revei^ah One 
must conclude that the reinforcements, either 
negative or positive^ were r^t sufficient or not 
consistently enough uppliud |o cause the desired 




behavior changei 

2. To increases^hpacademibs^kW^ of 12 chitdren 
in arem of redding and math. . 

Stanford Diagnostic Reaoing Tests are ad- 
ministered to all cluldren Irv the Pleasant Hill 
Elementary School during^ie, first weeks in the 
fall. Therefore, these test rilults were utilized by 
the project ^taff for the pr^^t data needed, The 
Stanford Diagnostic Mato^^ was administered to 
the children after they had^een atoitted to the 
resource class. ^vr'[ 

Posttesting took place ddring the third week in 
May. Students 6, 8 and j9 were^j tested in their 
regular classrooms approKirt|ately tee same time. 

-Tdble 2 indicates gains tfM/orlo&eS made in the 
area of reading, as measured b>^ the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reafling Tests. An examination of the 
table indicates the following results: . 

All students made gains in Reading Gomprehen- 
sion. Student 7 made only .1 of a yeair gain, while 
others varied from .5 to 2 J years. Iri the areas of 
Vocabulary, Auditory Discrimination^ Syllabica- 



tion, etq.i some studeiits made significant jumpsin 
stanine levels* while a few..,remained the samep or 
showed a loss. : 

Studenf 1 showed a loss in Vocabulaiy, but 
gains of 1, 2 and 3 stanincs in eaoli of the other 
skills. . V ^ 

Student 2 made gains in all skills. 

Student 3 made gains in all areas except Sound, 
Discrimination, The raw score (not provided jn the; 
table) was higher on the posttest but not signirH 
cant enough to move to the next stanine level;: : ^ 

Student 4 shp\yeA^ > _ ^i. 

Student 5, the only sixth grader in the resource 
room for reading, made gains in all but Blending* 
Againj his raw score was higher on the posttest, but 
not sufficient to move to another stanine. 

Student 6 remained at the same stanine level in 
all skills, although raw scores sho^yed a slight 
increase, It should be noted that Student 6 had 
returned to his regular class for reading on 
February 1 . . 

Student 7 showed a lo^ in Vocabulary of 2 
stanine levels! gained^ 1 in Auditory Discriminatioii- 
and remained the same in the others. He^^lso had 
returned to his regular class in April. / 

r Student- iO, as shown by-the^ tabler W 
far below his grade level when tested last Decem- 
ber. He showed g gain of at leasit one year in 
Comprehension and 2, 3, and 5 stamnes in Vocabu- 
lar>% Auditory Discrimination, and Blending. In the 
two areas where jio stariine jump IsA^iiible, Syllabi- 
cation and beginning and Ending ^ounds^ it is 
interesting to note that raw scorms were just ^ 
below the next stanine^ 

Students 11 and 12 entered the cjass in late 
February and eariy April, respectively. They both 
showed gains in all skills.* Student 11 was ^so 
tested with the Level II form and showed a 5*7 
reading level ih Comprehension as contrasted with 
a4.4onLevelL ^. ' / 

Table 3 shows the pre- and posttest results of 
the Stanford Diagnostic Math Tests. Again, there is 
primarily a growtli as evidenced by the scores, 
ranging from 13 in Computation by Student I to 
3.7 years in Concepts by Student 3. Two lo^es , 
were ^liown: -.3 in Concepts by Student 5 and -.1 
by Student 7, 

. It is noteworthy that Student 5 showed little 
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growth and/or losses in most areas of Math. From a 
subjective evaluatioh by the teacher, this is not 
, surprising because of his attitude and interest level 
- in this luhject throughiout the year. 

Student ! also showed negligible growth in both 
Rea^ding and Math, except Computation/^ 
increased 1*3 years. Student I showed about the 
sarhe increase (J) in each; .. ^ 

= The mean gain in Conceptsi Skills is \A com- 
pared with 1,0 In Computation. The mean gain in 
Reading Comprehension li 1 .0 yean. Although the 
- project rtaff would like to have seen greater gains, 
' they believe that the objective of increasing ikills 
was rtet by the year*s program, 

" J. 7b change the behavior of 10 classroom 
teachers so. that they can change the behavior of 
the socially maladjusted, emotionally ^ disturbed 
child so that he may function adequately in the 
regular classroom' ^ 
In order to enable the staff to design interven- 
tion programs of their own, it was felt by the 
project staff that an Inservice class snould be 
conducted by a behavior specialist^ After consider- 
able delay and unforseen problems in securing such 
a pei^on, the training was finally begun in March. 

A 4 week ... 2 hours after school . . , workshop 
_.typc_class_was held- with- 14-Staffmemb^^ 
ing teachers and aides, in attendance. 

Figures 7, 8, 9 and 10 indicate some of the 
programs designed by the class participants. 

In. Figure 7, an aide to a fifth grade reading 
teacher, who worked with small group for part of 
the reading period, wanted to reduce talkbuts. She 
charted several of the ^students for p period of 2 
weeks. This student reached his goal ofpne or less 
per period and she did not continue the charting. 

The school counselor worked individually with a 
child experiencing problems with reversals. The 
graph indicates a good attempt in reaching his goal 
of 30 correctly written letters per minute. 

A third grade teacher from the Primaiy School 
* in the district worked on increasing speed and 
accuracy with multiplication ftcts. Although the 
program was not conducted for a long period of 
time, the desired goal of 30 correct responses was 
reached. Note Figure 8. 

Figure 9 shows a program designed , by the 
resource class aide in helping a student inci^ase her 
speed in writing answers to 50 multiplicatibn facts. 



The desired^ goal was SO in 1 mirtute,;w^ 
child did .not achieve. "Bui she reduced her time 
from; 3 minutes at baioline to 1.5 minutes, 
approximately. vi/ 

The sthoors special reading teacJier rtiade wide 
use of behavior modification techniquesj with her 
pupils/ Points were given for good behavipr^ well 
as increasing rates in various skills ; A reading 
books outside of class and passing :Cert^ifl^^b^^ of 
achievement t 



In the area of increasing wordrread per minute, ^ 
Student \ 10 was tested withV the S^^ 
Linguistic Readers Test and Ihi^ iain i^ 
Tables. ' ^ ' ^ ■ ^„ ;:: ' ^ 'r : I , . • 

In adilition to the Intervention programs dis- 
cu^ed above, several other classroom teachers 
worked closely with the project staff ib des^^^^^ 
strategies with children from their homlrooms who 
were also in resource class. Figures II 1 and 12 
show rorms that were used by Studenis ^ and 4 to 
modify certain behavioi^ specified by the home- 
room teacher. This particular ieacliSr was vej^f 
conscientious In filling out^the diily contracts with 



the students and returning, thefp to 
teacher for credit 



the project 



It is hoped that this kind of cooperation and 
-follow up between teachers^nd ormop 
■ use of programs that were started this year would 
continue in the future. | 

To decrease the number of flours per day 



''Resource 



in the class, 
Student 9 



that each ^child is spendt^g in the 
Classroom, 

A dally attendance log was kept ? for each child 
throughout the year. These data can be found on 
Table 6. Of the 13 students enrolled 
Students 1-8 began eariy in. the fall 
joined the class in November, Student 10 in 
January, and Students II and 12 much later in the ^ 
spring. The m^ority of the students c^me for both 
reading and math, but Students 8 [and 9 were 
enrolled only for the language block, 4hile Student 
13tcame in just for matlu Student 10 spent more 
hours per week in the resource class Because of his a 
low reading ability. The project teaihe^ worked 
with him an additional hour each day during his 
social studies period. 

Student 8 was the only one returr/ed to his class 
on a full time basis. At first, he wis hot able" to 
work independently enough and was returned to 
the resource class' for part pf the language period. 
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AfUv 2 wueks lie'^as returned to his class for tlie 
entire time ahd tlie teaclipr felt tliat li^ Was - 
maintaining the goals she had sot for liirn. , ^ 

Students 6 and 7 wt^fc also returned to their , 
rfading class In the spring and came back just for 
math. Student 5 was permitted to return *to his 
language class for an additional- hour ^eckly so 
long as he coeperatcd and^^contributed to the class. 

Many of the children seemed to function more 
succdssfully In the structure and with the mdivid- 
ual help .of^i^ bV the resource classroom. 
Because of thi^, the project teachere may have been 
unduly reluctant to, return the children to their 
regular classes* Another reaspn that more were not 
returned was that many did not sufficiently meet* 
the requirements listed in the original referrah . 

In conversations with the teachere of Studentt^r 
7 and 8, who had returned tb their regular class- 
rooms, it was feft that the transition h^d been 
successful and the students were functioning on a 
fa^irly satisfactory basis in their regular classroom. 



Thitd Party Evalua tor's Commentsvr^ 

The third party evaluator would like to thank 
the project staff for a very thorough and detailed 

reporU^^ ^ ^ 



This ^valuator would like to tgke this time to:\^: J: 
congratulate the ?taff for meeting and eKceedlng' 
objectives set dowft in the letter of agrcement. ' ' 

The roduction of the number of lioure spent in , 
the resource rooni and the increase of number bf . ; 
Jiours spent in the regular classrooni is a strong 
indication of the proji^ct staffs objective of re- 
turning the child to the normal peer setting. This 
objective is to be strongly engouraged. . 

Those data submitted regarding the acadeniic 
gains^ made by each child was most impressive tb 
this evaluator. 

j, » . 

Table 1 shows a very iign^flcant Inoreise in dn^^^^^-^^-^ 
task behavior which certainly lends credibiUty to 
the stafrs management procedures. 

Those data submitted in the final report and 
^Figures 3 through 9 plus the careful screening of 
children before entry Into the resource room indi- 
cate to this evaluator that this was an exemplaty ^ 
first year program/ 

The continued emphasis by the project staff in 
agisting the regular classrdoin teacher in the areas . 
of child management and individualized instruction 
is stron^y supported by this evaluator. 

Againj congmtulations on a fine project. 
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... Table 2 . 

\- .-■■■■v^- ■ ^ • V Grade Sco^. ' 





' Pre and Posttest R^ults of ^ 






Stanford Diagriostic Reading Test 




f 

' 


FormW 

. r..' Lavrf I 




- ■ ■ 


^Student 


: Reading Comprehftision 
Pre ^ Post 


Gain 


• 1 


"2.1 V 


2.9 


Q ' 


= ■ 2 ' 


2.1 ' 


44 


2.3 ' ^ 






5.1 




4 


: 2.1 


3.0 


0 


5* 




7.2 " 


5 ^ ■ 


6* 










2.7 


2.8 - 




8* 


4.6 ■ ^ 


5.8 ' , 


1.2 ' , 




24 


4.6 


2.2 : 




. • .. _. 1.4 


2.3 


1.0 


.: .11 


3.4 ' 


4.4 


1.0 '■ 


12 


: " 2J' ■ 


.3.4,v i - 


xGainl.dS 



1^- .... ^ ^ ■ - ^ . ■ 

♦These students took Stanford Laval Form W 



Tables . 

Pre and Posttest Reiults of Stanford Diagnoitic Math Test 
FormW Levell N=8 



TOTAL SCORES 







- ; 


Concepts 


. . ' Concepts 










Glide Score 


Grade Score 






. , Student 




Pre 


Post 


Pre ; Pdit 


^Concepts 


Cdmputatlon 






2.1 


3.0 


^ - 2;6 2.9 ; 




V ;3 ; 


■ 2 ■ w 






■ 4.4 


2.8 3.3 ■; 




,5 


3 




. 3.3 


: 7.0 


3.2 - 


3.7 


... .8 


4 




2.8 


4.4 


in y 3.9 




> 1.2 '^V?^' 


5 ' 




4.9 


, 4.6 


3.9 


m 








4.9 


6.6 ' 


• 3.4 ^ 4.3 


1.7 


■ ■, . 






4,5 


* 4.4 


3.2 4.5 


V CO- - 




10* 






H'" 2l9, 


■ ; ^ '3.3 






11* 






4,5 








12* 






. '":2.8 ■ 


3.0 '. . ; 






13 




23 


' 3.9 


2.0 4.0 

. ' ■ - 

' " — • — 4 — [ , 


:1.6 " --: 

X Gain of 8 
Student! - 14 


X Cain of 7 
Studants^ 1.0 



+ Students 8 and 9 had not been enrolled in Resource Room for Math. 

* Students 10, 1 1 and 12 came into tKe program late arid were 'not given pretests 
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WORK TIME C ■ ' 

1. Slay seated/ 

2. Put your flag up for help 
^ and talk only to teaclier 

3* Stay busy. ■: 

4. Ug^ goodjudgnierit. 



I '. Stay in your ^eat, talk' 
quietlyJo neighbors. 

' X Pla^ with clay, draw, or 
read a book, 

RECKS ^ 

1 . Walk quietly w.hen coming 
or leaving room. ^ 

'1. Use recess for sharpening 
pencils and going to the 
bathroom, ^ 



POlNtS in 
the BANK 



1. 



WARNING ■ 

1 Not working on assignment - 

2. :Not fbllgwing'dlreciions \ ■■ 

3 . Figli tin^.ur hurting someune,. 

4. Destroying property or taking 
someone's property, ' > 

5. Using bad Judgnient. ' 



BehayicJr' ^ * 

IWbrk cpmpleited 
Bahavior 

Work completed 
Behavior 

Work completed 
Bahavior 

= Work completed 
Behavior 

Wor k complete^ 



FRIDAY 
MONDAY ' 
TUESDAY - 
WEDNESDAY/ 
THURSDAY 



WARNING / 
WARNING 
WARNING ' 
WARNING J \ 
WARNING 



TIME OUT 
TIME OUT 
TIMEOUT 
TIME OUT 



TIME OUT 



s 



Figure 



Table 4 



■It 



WR AT Spelling Test - Studeiit W 





Pretest* 


Post test 

-^-F ^ 




Gain 


12/74 


4:6 








5/75 J 











-. ' V'-C;;: ■ Table 5 ^ ' " -H^ :;. 

Stanchflel^l lingufetic R^ad^ Student lb 



First P^a»Primar 



First Reader 



12/74 \ ' 5/75 

Pre: 1 0 wqrds per minute Post: 1 00 words per mihuta 
Gain: 90 \^ords per minute and from pre-pripier.to a first 
, grade reading leveL r , " 



Table 6 



X Numbarof^ours Spent in the Resourcc^QOifit ind.^^ 
\ . Regular ^la^room per Week by Each Student 



Studtnt 



Begliinjng of Schdol Year 



Hours Per Week 
in Resource Rooni 



Hpu^ Per W^k 
In Regular Room 



Bnd of School Y^ar > 
Hours Pfer Wetk Hours Pfer.Week 

in Resource Room In Regular Room , 



^ 1 

2. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
iB 
9 
10 
IT 
r2v 
13 



15 

^ 15 

is 

IS 
15 
15 
15 

10 : 
10 

15 
15 

5 

13.85 



•1^.5 ^ ■ ' 
^ 17J ^ 
17.5 

' 17J . . ' '{ 
■17.5^ 

17.5 ^ 

' 17.5; 

2is . 

2.5 ; 

i7;5" 

17.5 

27 J ^ 

X 17.88 

' X hoiirs in Regular Class 
ba|jnning of year 

hours in Regular Class 
end of yei 

Main 



15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
5 
5 
0 
10 
2p 
VS 
15 
5. 



X 1 1.46. 



17.88 



2L04 
.3 1,6 




17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

18.5 

27^ 

27.5 V 
^ 3^5 ■ 

22.5 
■ .12.5 

17.5 

27.5 

X 21.04 



Total possibla number of school hours per week « 32.5 



'Name 

OBSERVER 

BASELINE 



Daco 



SHEET no/ 



. CMSSROOM BEHAVIORS;! 

= NY ^Noley^. ^ •. /^"'"^ 

NA Not attendittg , " 
PI P3er ir^tWtibh^: ; 
IP Initiation to peer > 
MO . .Movasient around ropm ' 
Inatspropriate^task 
J.).!^ Appropriace group bLehavlot PT. 

AT, 



' ELP 



Individual work 



ip Recices 

VO VolupCeers ^ 

iTI TMcfta^ initiaelon 

IT ;Initiiitlon to teacher 



Pipy with others 
Arnn^, iBnl^tftH frnni 
o*:HerH*> ' : 



2. 

4. 
3* 
6. 
7. 
.8, 











'1 : 


















































































1. -I i 









NO WK RE VO TI IT^ 
^1 Y 



RESftoNSKS *^ ■ 

0 Ho rasponse' 

A Attention S 

P Praise 

C Corapliance 

D Disapproval 
Non-CQmpliirtice 

PH Phys^i (4^ ot 

AGgffTS ; ; 

T Teacher 

P Peer 

0 ' Observer 









1 



















PL.AL 



I 



I 



I 




Individual 
Transfiion 
Recess 



Group • 



' ' J J * 1 
- ■ fi :.. ■ * 

. 1. 


1 
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. 2. 
















■ 3; 
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S. 
















6. 
















. . 7. 
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NO^^C IE VO/^ TI ;iT PL At 





4^ 




















Classroom* 
Group 
Indfividual 
Transition 

■^..'^pecess 



2. 
3. 
4. 

7. 

8. 



tff AG NA PI IP MO IW NO.WK RE VO TI IT ' PL At 
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Classroom I 



tnaiviaual 
Trans it ion 

Racess ^3 
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, Goal: 

Reduce 

' Obsafvalbns Ramindars 

to one 

S^l. Ten extra points per day, if no remlnderst 

S^2 Talk by teacher — rcviaw of goal and reminder ^ 
of points needed to earn model t 



J Figure 3. Student 9: Reduce Remindei^ to Stay on Task 

^1 



llfi 





60 


- 




55 






,50 












45 






40 












35 








CO 


30 










o 


25 












20 




o 








15 










•i 


10 


* 




5 


J 
j 




0 





^ Baseline 




Goal: 50wo[dsper 
minute ■ 



Observations 

S^l Teacher posted chart. Advised student of goal to read 
50 words per minute. 

= Student passed daily goal and progressed through I 
lessons #! ^#12. 



Figure 4. Student 10: Increase Sp^ in Reading Phonic VVords Per Minute 
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Baseline 



S^l S°2 




S°3 




* 1_ f t * * ' 1 



Obsenrations 



S^2 Gave extra points per period for reducing. 

8^3 Reinitited poiriti and + points if goif wm met. 



Figure 6. Student 1 1 Reduce Unne^^ry Comments 
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Goal: No more than ont 
talkout ddly. 



Dates of Observations 

S^l Aide told chUd she would chart talkouts and display to class. 
Goal to reduce to 1 or less ptr period. 

S^2 Aide did not display chart In class. ^ 
ChUd maintained If vel of 1 per period. 



Figure Talkouts In Reading Period 
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Goal 



Dates of Observation 

S^l Bggan extra practice pariod with teacher. 

Chart posted and encouraged to reach goal 
of 30 pgr minute. 



Figure 8, Writing Letter *'d" Correctly 



Hi 



120 







m 


50 , 


m 




SO, 


45 . 


a 




tn 


40 _ 








35 . 






u 


30 


m 




Ui 


25 . 


%d 




O 




u 


,20 - 






O 


15 - 


M 




i 


10 . 




5 . 




Goal 



Dates of Observation 



S^l Gave candy if score improved 



Figure 9. Multiplication Fatts (3\% and 4*s) per MInuti 
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180 
170 
160 H 

140 4 
130 
120 
110 
100 
90 

80 
70 

,60 

50 
40 
30 • 
20 
10 



Baseline 





Lj i 1 i t I L 




Goal: 
50 

correct 
facts 
intone 
imAUte 



> « i L 



Dates of Tests 



S^l Aide cncouragod student to try to reduce time. Began qhart on desk. 

S^2 Aide told class of student's goah Continued encouragenieht . . . praise 
in front of class and daily charting. 



Figure 10. Number of Seconcls to do 50 correct x luul h= facts 
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Takes coat off at onci 
(without femindg 



Mon. Tues. Wed/ Thurs. 



Gets to seat and ^ts materials 
out promptly. 

Leaves for P.E. on time, 



Fri. 



Each check represents 1 minute of time to be cashed it\ 
Figure IL 



puree Class for free time in the librai 



0 



1 . Go directly to desk and sit down, 
(no Side trips along the way) 

2. Quiet during milk count, 
(getting out books* etc.) 

3. ' Finish lunch before circulating. 

4. Better attitude. 

(no scowls, mutterings, etc) 

5. Really working dtfrfng worktime. 



Mon. 

7" 



Tues, Wed. Thurs. Fri. 



Each check is to be exchanged for free time or toward a modeL Check in Resource Class. 
Figure 12. 
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Titleof Prqiecti 



. Location of Projects 
Population Servedi 
Funding Allocated s ^ ' 
Project Beginning Datei 
Project Ending t)atei 



Ilabilitation of Heating Impaired Infanb Through 
Parent Kducatif^rt and I\}rformahce Training 

M ultn omah Co u n ty lED, Pa rtland ^ 

10 Hearing Impaired^ I nfanb. Ages 1^3 

S21M0 * _ 

Septemlnir 3, 1974 

July 31, 1975 



Background and Rationale: ■ 

Prior to September 1974, 10 hearing impaired' 
infants under the age of 4 years had beeh identified 
by Infant Hearing Resource in the Portland metro* 
politan area. No funds were available to provide 
intensive habilitation for these children and their 
parents. In addition, there were three major needs 
in pTOgramming for families with hearing impaired 
infants: (1) a written curriculum for sequential 
development of auditory and language skills in 
hearing impaired^ infants ages 0-4, (2)^3 written 
curriculum for parents outlining skills and informa- 
tion needed for developing communication in their 
children, and (3) a means to provide parents with 
self-evaluation of their performance skills. 

Consequently, this project was designed to pro- 
vide habilitation for the 10 children. The parents 
rieceived intensive training in techniques of 
modding, reinforcing language behaviors, develop- 
ing auditory skills in their children, and utilizing 
videotape as a means of self-evaluation. Curricula 
objectfves, activities* and evaluation for hearing 
impai/ed Infants and for parents were developed 
and were made ready for field testing. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

l\Hcantfigimpaired infants cfn rolled in the pro- 
^rdh\jM shQ\\; an increase over baseline behavior 
in auditory, and receptive and expressive language 
skills as nieasurcd on the Infant Ciirriculuni 

Record number of objectivcB achieved in Audi- 
tory, Receptive and Hxpressivc sections of Inlant 
Curriculum pre and post. 

2, Pari*nis will display knowledge of auditory 
and language hahilitation as evidenced by 75-/h 
attainment on Project A uditory and ^Language 
Habilitation Test. 



Auditory and Language Information Test will be 
administered pre and post. 

Record the number ^ objectives achieved in 
each infonnation section of the Parent Curriculum 
pre and post. 

J, Parents will demonstrate ability tOj apply 
habilitation techniques with a 75% attainment on 
Project Parent Performance Observation Sheet. 

At least one parent from each family (the parent 
accompanying child to sessions) will be observed 
working with his/her child and rated on the Parent 
Perfoimance Record pre and post. (2 observations) 

At least one parent from each famifrlfthe parent 
accompanying child i^o sessions) will be observed 
during performance and discussion to determine 
the number of objectives achiaved in the Perfor- 
mance Sections of the Parent Curriculum pre and 
post . 

4. Project teachers will complete the first draft 
of tlie Infant Performance Based Curriculum and 
the Parent Education and Performance Curriculum 
by July. 31, 1975 (to include objectives, activities, 
and evaluation procedures). 

Cufricular materials will be in written form by 
July 31, 1975. 

Methodology: 

Staff for this project included a director^who^ 
also taught five children and their parents, a second 
teacher who was responsible for the training of five 
other inlants and their parents. In addition to 
training* each participated in the dusign and,devel- 
opnient of the curriculum prodiiced In this project. 
A third staff also participated although her salt^ry 
was not junded through this project. This individu- 
al assisted in the deHign of training i^rograms and 
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the collection and analysiB of all data that was 
collected. She also participated in the design of the 
curriculum; All staff Had master's degrees in deaf 
education. 

Upon enroUment in the project, teacher assign^ 
ments were made and the family orientation jpro- 
cess was initiated. Each infant and at least one 
parent came to the clinic twice a week for 50 
minute sessions. Initial sessions Involved collection 
of data on baseline behaviors of the' infants and 
orft^tation of their parents. In this process of 
diagnostic evaluation and observations the teachers 
recorded the child/*s spbciflc developmehlal leve 
and the number of skills he exhibited in the areas 
of audition, receptive language, expressive language 
and prespeech vocalization. 

Baseline data were shared with the parents who 
were then pkeid^ record data in each critical area 
throughouyhe year. Behavioral objectives were set 
up forJ^^OT^ child with his parents. Time was set 
aside in these initial sessions for discussion with the 
parents regarding specific programming for their 
child, general information about hearing loss and 
education of hearing impaired infantSj and particu-. 
lar prgpems and qiiestions they had. All parents 
wer^^formed of the following expectations for 
parents as participants in the Project: They must . 
actively participate in lessons; attend one parent 
meeting per month; read suggested books and 
articles; maintain a notebook containing reprints — 
and articles provided; keep data on their child's 
developmental status in all areas; andi be aware of 
his educational needs. 

During habilitation, teachers demonstrated tech- , 
niques for the parents who participated in most 
activities. The teacher would then ^ydeotape the 
parent utilizing the techniques and allow the 
parent to view their perfonnance and discuss it 
with the teaoher. The sessions included tfte follow- y 
ing* auditory stimulation involving jcsponse to V 
voiciSf noisemakets; environmental sounds ' or 
music; language stimuli^ designed to encourage 
babbling, imitation, and words; and, general devel- 
opmental activities in areas such as visual percep- 
tion, motor skills, and problem solving. 

Once a week each teacher visited the child's 
home in order to observe the parent engaging Ijis 
child in a pre-plani^d agUvity. The teacher pro-, 
vided feedbnck to the parent about hife stimulation 
techniques, the chiUrs responsCi the quality of 



communication relationship between parent and 
; child, and how the parent met or failed to meet his 
behavioral . objectives. Since a major goal of the 
project was to train the parents to facilitate com- 
munication growth in their children^ the home 
. se^ion was one of its most helpful aspects. In the 
. natural home environment both parent and child 
were more relaxed. Tl^e teachere particularly appre= 
elated these sessions as they were forced to step 
out of the *'teacher of the child'" role and function 
in aguidance capacity with parents. - 

' As a rtsult of the frequent habilitatiofi sessionSj 
home visits, and parent-teacher discussions, excel- 
lent communication lines wer^ established with 
most families. This intensive family contact was a 
/ major asset of the project. , 

Evening parent meetings were designed td im- 
part infonnation on specific topics. Guest spealgsis 
included a language development specialistj two 
audioldglsts, a career education teacher from the 
State School for the Deafj the deaf parents in the 
Project. During two evening education sessions, 
parents watched 'and discussed videotapes of their 
children's lessons. The tapes demonstrated teaching 
techniques, diff^rentMevels ^of coniinunicatidil de- 
velopment and ^ other educational concepts. All 
reported that this was the most effective learning 
medium they experienced. 

Throughout the ypM alt learned behaviors for 
each child were recorded by his teacher. These 
behaviors included: 1) awareness and discrimina- 
tion of jound; 2) receptive language; 3) pre-speech 
vocalization; and 4) expressive language. 

Results: 

1. HeaKing impaired infants enrolled will show 
mu increase over b^eline behavior In Auditory i 
Receptive%anguage and Expressive Language skills 
as measured on the Infant tiCurriculunt 

Jii many instances ^ the number of objectivbr 
achieved docs not reflect the amount of auditory 
information leanied by the child. For Instance, a 
child who learned to recognize 20 environmental 
sounds during the, year would get credit for ac- 
complishing only One abjective. However, all 
children showed gains In auditory behavior during 
the project year. Table I shows the number of 
objectives each child met the criterion level of 
acceptable performimce. 

All children showed gains in receptive language. 
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Data were recorded in two ways: Table 2 shows 
the number of dbjectives achieved in the receptive 
language section of the Infant Curriciilum* Table 3 
shows the levels at \Vhich the child was operating 
according to normal language development at the 
beginning and at. the end of the project year and 
the language gains in months each child made 
durtng the project. 

All childreirt' nfiade gains in expressive language. 
Data wfere recorded in two ways: Table 4 shows 
number of;objectives achieved, on Infant Curricu- 
lum; Table 5 shows expressive language levels 
relative to normally hearing children on the InTant 
Hearing Cuiriculum. ^ 

2, Parmts 'wp display Jmowledge of auditory 
and language habilitation as evidenced by 7$% 
attainment of project Auditory and Language 
Habilitation Test. 

Tables 6 and 7 demonstrate gains made by 
parents. ^ 

i. Parents will demonstrate ability to apply 
mabilitation techniques on project Parent Perfor- 
mance Observation sheet 

Tabids 8 and & show ffarent gains in perfdnnance 
during tht year. " 

\% ^' P^^^t teachers will complete the first draft 
of the Infant Performance Curriculum and the 
Par/nt Education and Performance Curriculum by 
J^^31, 1975. 

These curricula have been completed and are 
ready for field testing in Parent-Hearing Impaired 
Infant programs during the 1 975;76 school j^ar. 

The Infant Curriculum iatijudes objectives for ^ 
devalopmont of auditory skills, receptive language 
and expressive language, actrvitics to teach the 

^ Table 1 

Number of Auditory Objaqtives Achieved 
* (of 34 Total Objectives) 



O^tild 


Pre 9/74 


Post 7/75 


Gain 


1 




7 


6 


2 


1 


. , 5 


4 


3 


12 


18 


6 


4 


26 


29 


3 


5 


9 


16 


7 


6 


6 


14 


8 


7 


24 . 


26 , 


4* 


B 


. 30 


33 


J 




0 


2 


n , 


10 


y 




I 



X - 4.2 



bbjecjives, and evaluation criteria* 

The Parent Curriculum includes information and 

performance o^ectives, activities and evaluation in; 
blx areas: general development; auditory deveJop^ 
ment; receptive language development; expressive' 
language development; changing behavior 
(optional);, and, use of Total Communication 
(optional). ^ 

' Both curricula are designed* to be used vyith 
either aural/oral or Total Communication Systems/ 
Third Party EvaIuator*s Comments: 

Each of the objectives in this project have been 
achieved by the project staf^^^, ' 
, : The : bhjectives achieved fay both hearing im- 
paired infants and parents are contained in a 
comprehensive scope and sequence curriculum 
designed and field tested by tjir project staff. This 
curriculum is designed for use By both teachers and 
parents of the hearing impaired infant and has 
demonstrated itself to be an invaluable guideline 
for the education of this population. Other pro- 
grams can secure copies of this curriculum by 
writing to Infant Hearing, Resource, Good Samari- 
: tanLttospital, Poftlarid, Oregon. . 

It should be particularly noted that the objec- 
tives for both parents and children are very com- 
prehensive. One must look at the Infant Hearing 
and Parent Curriculum to detennine this. Conse- 
quentlyj the x number of gbjectlves achieved by 
parents (x 1 hS information and 19.6 perfonnance) 
do not appear to be dfamatic unless one'loofes at ' 
each objective,* ' ,^ . . 

This staff Is ib be commended for their efforts 
in this project. ' , \/ 

Table 2 ' * ' 

Numbef of Receptive 
Langiiage Obj^tlves Achieved 
(of St Total Objective) 



Child 




,Pflst 7/75 • 


Gain 


1 


8 


30 , 


. 2z ; 


2 


■ ' 2 ' ' 


16 


•14 


3 


17 


31 


14 


4 


24 


37 ^ 


13 




' ' 24' 


35 


11 


6 


20 


33 


13 


7 




' 24 


7 


H . 


42 


55 


13 


9 , 


. .6,\ . , 


* 17 ^ 




IP 


32 


44 


12 



X n 13,0 



, • " . ^ : Tables''' ^ 

^vels at Which ChUd Oparated , 
Relative to Development of Receptive ^ „ ^ 
LangH^ge in NormaBy fleering Children ' 
on the Infant Hearing Resource Currtculum 



Child 


'■ 'i V. -. — 


Pre 9/74 , . , 


^ : P^t7/75 




, Gain overa 
, . Ipmbnth persG4 






13-14 months 


■ ;r2S-30 months 




12 months 


■ ■ . 2 ,„ . , 




. ^='-44 • vv ^. \ 


1344 . 




— • 9 h. . 


3 




13-14 


25-30 




- * 12 


4;- . 




25 . ' 


, 31-36 




^ •; \* 6 ^ 








' 25-30 




12 _ 


• 6 ■ 


1 • 


7: 1548 


25=30 




10 


■ 7 




1344 


^ 19^14 






8 




31-36 


43-48 :..v 






9 




7-9 


19-24 i ' 




12 


.10 






■ ; ; 3742 ; 




/ ^ ; ■ 'i2.- 










X s 10 J months 



Tabled ' 

Number of Expressive Language 
Objectives Achieved 
(of 122 Total Objectives) 



ChUd 


Pre 9/74 


Post 7/7S 


Gain 


1 


13 


32- 


19 


2 


2 


25 


23 


3 


30v 


^ \53- k;- 


. ' 23 


4 


59 


79 


'20 


5 


24 


35 


11 


6 


\ 24 


40 


16 


7 ^ 


40 


49 


9 


8 • 


80 


105 


25 


9 


9 




ii 


. 10 


47 


57 


10 



x = 16.7 



y.. 



Tables 



; I^vels^at Which Child Operated - 
» Relative to Develppment of E^cprts^ive 
Language in Nojniallrflearihg Children 
on the U>fOTt Hearing Resource Curr^culugi 



^ — 


^^7-- A;,^ Pre 9/74 • ^ • - ^ 


*■ 

fOst7/7S 


ij&in over a 
10 month period 




1042 months , 


19-12 ittoiVths . , 


. , , 9 months * 


2 


■ 0-3 ' •■: 


1045^ ■ ^ V ! 


J:' id;.. 


3 ' ' 


1348 ^i'" ' 


25-23 


12 ' 


4 


' - V 19-24 . ' 


31^36 


' 12 




10 12 


! 19-24 


. 9 -.^rr 


6 


13-18 : ' 


25^30, 


^ 12 


r ^ 


. 1348 ' 


^ 19^24 


6 


8 


' 31-36 


4348 


12 ^ 


9 


4-6" ' ■''^ 


13 V ' 




10 


19^24 


^25^30 , ;^ 








X * 9:7 months 



Table 6 

Parent Achievement on Written Test 
(27 Total) 



Parent 


Pre 9/74 


?Q%illlS ' 


Gain 




i 




■ 23 \ 


7 


■r 81% ' 


2 


. 12 ^ 


% 24 " 








' " ' '20 ^ 


25 




^ 93% 


^ 4 










5 


' - ^ 22 


24 


'2 


^ 89% 


6 


(b) . 








7 ^ 


18 ^ 


,^27 


9 


. ' 100% 


8 


19 


26 


7 


. ' \ , . 96% ^ 


9 


30 


24 « 


4 


^ 89% ^ 


10 


24 


26^ 


2 ' ■ 


^ 996% 



(a) Tliis parcni/child w^re unrolled in progruin lor third, year. Parent was unable to uUend because of work nncl was 
excused (nmi participaUoii because of length of lime 

(ll) Chilijieii 5 and 6 are iwifi^; inlunnation Hanie as lor cl^ 
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. Tablet 

Number of Objectiy^ AtW 
Information Sections of Parent Gumculum 



Parent 


Pre 9/74 


Post 7/75 


Gain 


1 


0 


25 


'25 






19 


16 






■ 17 


6 


5&6 , 


13 


39 


26 


0 7 


24 


■ 37 


13 


8 


33 


41 


8 


9 


' 16 


23 ; 


' = ...-7- V, 


^ 10 


.28 ^ 


, 42 


14 


-- 






. X « 11.5 



Table s ^ ^ " ' 

Parent Scores on Parent Perfomiance 
Observation. Sheet 
(24 Total) 



- Parent 


9/74 
Gorrwt 




^7/75 
Corrwt 


NX* 


, Gain 


% Correct 


1 


6 


18 


17 


7 


1 1 . 


71 




6 




11 


13 


sV 


>; 46 




20 




22^ ' 


2 / 


2 


92 


" 5&6 ^''"^ 


14 - 


10 * V 


18 


6 


4 


75 


7 " 


16 


8 


19 , 


. ' 5 . 


" 3 


/ 79 


8 


18 


6 


20 


. 4 


■ ' . 2- 


^ 83 


9 


9 


J5 


\ 12 






SO 


10 


22 ' 


2 


24 


0 




100 



* Needs Imprpvement 



Table 9 

Humber of Objectives 
Achieved in Performance Sections of 
; Parent Curriculum 
(lljtotal) 



Parent 


Pre 9/74 j 


1 Post 7/75 


Gain 


r 


. 29 ' \ 


i ■ ' ' 


^7 : 


. 2 


1 


40 


39 


"3 


43 


54 


11 


S&6 


" 27. / 


64 


37. 


:7 ^ 


71 > 




' 18 


8 


SI ' V 


81 


30 


9 


2ci 




, . 26 


10 \ , 


4, 89;/ 




8 
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Project Titlei 

Location of Project i 
Popuiation Served s 
Funding Alloea ted I 
Project Beginning Datei 
Project Ending Datei 



jypfilc Dcvdopnumt and Education Prediciions 
for Deaf Children Ages 2'/j to 6 

Tucker-Maxon Oral School for the Deaf, Pfjrllnnd 

32 Hewing Impaired 

$10,153 

August 1, 1974 

June 30, 1975 



Backgrouiid and Ratioiiale: 

One of the nlajor challenges facing educatora of 
the pfeprimary deaf Is that of the initial diagnosii 
and subsequent recommendation for educational 
placement. 

Experience has identified two difnculties with 
current diagnostic and.aducajion recommendation' 
procedures; 

a. Limited amount of time permitted each 
specialist on the diagnostic team. The phy- 
sical, psychological, audiologicalj and educa- 
tional evaluations usually occur within a I or 
2 day span. ' ♦ 

b. The unnaturalness of the setting. The children 



are usually in a strange environment, sur- 
' rounded by new people, often fatigued by the 
rapidly occurring experienceSt and expected 
to respond in such a manner as to allow valid 
evaluations and Qducational recom- 
mendations. . ' ' ■ - : : 

These two factors often result in q typicd 
response on the part of the young deaf child and 
can seriously impede the attainment of objectives 
by members of the evaluation team. 

A survey 'of some ^61 children admitted to 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School prior to 1974 revealed 
that 17 (28%) had conditions which were not 
detected during the initial evaluation and which 
had major impHcations upon the subsequent educa- 
tional programming* - 

Research studies continue io demonstrate that 
basic preparations for listening, reasoning, ianguage 
processing, and cognitive thinking are determined 
to a significant degree by the type of environment 
encountered during the preprimaiy period. Hearing 
impaired children with concomitant handicaps 
require early identification and individuolized pro- 



gramifning in order to ameiidrate the effectivenei 
of the primary and elemenAiy ' educational 
program. ' ' 

The project was designed to encompass the 
development of a battery Of tests and procedures 
designed to fprm an educational profile (or each 
preprimary deaf chitd. Measurements to&be obr 
tained included: 

a. Intellectual potential 

b. Degree of hearing loss 

c. Utilization of residual hearing - degree of 
auralntfss 

4* Visual acuity . ^ ^ 

^ e. Motor coordination and visual perqeptipn 
. f. Social maturity \r . 

g. Level of cognitive thinking ^ . 

h. Levels of receptive and expressiv|^language 

i. Parental attitudes and skills 

j. General physical condition ' 

Emphasis was to be placed upon the testin| of 
procedures and^materials which could be used by 
thoje having daily contact with the .child, e.g., 
preprimary teachei^, school audlologists, school 
psychologists, and - coordination artd perception 
specialists. In lieu of attempting the development 
of educatipnal profile in a matter of 1 or 2 days, 
the proposal was to use a 9 month period in which 
observations and'evaluatioris by a group of profes- 
sic^nals froifi related disciplines would eventually be 
fused into an educational recommendation for 
presentation to parents and to jhe receiving school. 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

L Development of a battery of tests designed m 
serve as an educational profile for each preprimary 
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d§af child. . *^ .: 

Component parts to include' 

a. Intellectual potential 

b. Degree of hearing loss 

c. Utilization of residual hearing - 
^ d. Visual acuity 

e« Motor coordination and visual per^ption 

f. Soioial maturity 

g. Level of cognitive thinking 

• - hi Levels of receptive and expresdve Iraguage 

1. Parental attitudes and skills 
J, General physical condition 

2. Prediction of the academic^ social, and com- 
muriicative attainment of each prepHmary child. 

At the conclusion of the project^ Tucker-Maxon 
Oral School wouW have detemilned the foUowmg: 

a. Listing of standardized tests selected and 
rationale for theu* use in the Educational 
Profile. 

b. Development of modified teacher=made tests 
and rationala for their inclusion in the Profile, 

^MethodQlogyj 



interpretation. . 

--Comparison of obtained scpres with tedcher / 
evaluations in November and Nfay* \ / 

-Specific areas of weakness which would relate - 
to vlsuaii perceptuaii or motor cobrdination 

conditions, ' 

b, De^e of Hearing Loss: Each child |^as 
tested in the audiological suite at Tucker^axori 
Oral School or at the Portland Center for Hearing 
and Speech. In cases where obtained results varied 
iignlflcantly from previous audiometric findinp, 
additional ftlldw^ 

c. Adjustment to Hearing Low: Childfen above 
the. age of three were pro^amn^ through the 
Audio tone Auralometer, an alectronic device 
which permitted the classroom teacher (under the 
iuparvision of the audiologist) to detemine the 
optimum hearing aid fitting for each child and to 
conduct a basic auditory education curriculum in 
order to assess the followmg: 

— Degrjea of auralness for each chUd, (To what 
degree is the child depending upon aural input 
for Bcadamic^. social, and environmental Infor- 
mation?) 

—To what degree is the child capable of func- 



The project used 13 staff to administer various 
standardized and teacher=made evaluation 
Instruments. 

Staff included: 

a. Program Coordinator 

b. Preprimary Instructors (3) 

c. Parent Counselors (4) 

d. Coordination and Perception Specialist 

e. Audiologist 
. f. Primary Instructor 

g. Psychological Consultant 

* h. Coordinator of Motor Coordination 
Programming 

The project entailed the following components: 

a. Intelligence Potential: Each 'child was ad- 
ministered the Leiter International Scale during the 
fall and winter. Three classes of children received 
the Hisi^-Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude in 
the late spring* Comparisons were made to 
determine: . 

—Advantages in administration, scoring, and/ or 



tioning witKoufTHigh gain body unitliidlible^ 
to meaningfully interpret input from ear level 
aids of selected frequency ampliflcation? 

d. Visual Acuity: Children above the. age of 
three were given two visual acuity tests: 

—A sci^enlng pretest designed to Identify young 
deaf childreh with visual acuity deficiencies. 
^ (Administered on campus by a team of op to- 

metric volunteers.) 

—A complete vision evaluatldn conducted by the 
College of Optometiyj Pacific Universityj after 
\ initial training by classroom teachers, _ ^ ' 

e. 'Motor Coordination and Visual Perception: 
"Children above the age of three were individually 

tested to determine a "develppmental quotient'' 
based upon measurements of eye movementj 
biriocularity, visual perception, ^ and fine/gross 
motor development. 

Children with Identi^d areas of concern were 
provided with developmental activities designed to ■ 
^ncre^e their successful experiencing of said skills. 

^ Measurements were to be obtained to determine 
degree of progress (if any) at conclusion of 8 weeks 



, of supplemental activity. / ^ ■ . 

^ - £. Soisial Maturity: Staff m^be^ evaluated 
each child according to the J^ycho^Social Check- 
list/This-checklist was modifi from one previous- 
ly used elsewhere on measuring and social inaturity 

•: of hearing impaired children. The list contains up- 
wards of 480. The items are ftirthcr divided into 5 1 
subgroups and 8 main groupings. 

Classroom instructots were responsible for tally- 
ing of each cliild's status and formulatitig some 
type of judgment as to the social maturity of each 



g. Level of Cognitive Thinking: .Preliminary 
work at the Peninsula Oral School^ Redwood Cityj 
Califomiaj indicates that the average deaf child is 
immature in mental imagery and representative rea- 
soning abilities. Traditional preprimary^ cumculums 
in schools for the deaf tend, to remain on the 
**slngle image" level Faculty membei^ found only 
a limited number of younger deaf children age to 



visualize and reason on 
formationarMevels. 



*Opera.tional'' or **trani- 



It had befen hoped to develop a cognitiye scale 
for hearing impaired children involving classifica- 
tion, seriation, and measurement. However^ the 
1974-75 sc hool ^ea^ ^yas primaril y spe nt in orienta - 
tion of faculty J development of a curriculum and 
. discussion of how to evaluate responses. Develop- 
ment of a scale for measuring the attainment of 
deaf children probably should await additional 
training and experience on the part of the staff. 
While considerable literature on the theory and 
application of Piaget-type curricula is available, 
there is a shortage of firm, data upon which to 
build measuring tools and procedures. 

h. Language Leveli As a result of a previous 
Title VI research project, the staff at Tucker- 
Maxon had developed a language scale which per- 
mitted the determination of a child's receptive and 
expre^ive language on a defined continuum. 

The original plan was to utilize this instrument 
in the measurement of the children's language. 
However, in order to participate in a research 
project involviiig several other schools for the deaf 
in the United States, the project procedure was 
modified by the utilisation of the Scales of Eariy 
Com^fnunication Skills for Hearing impaired Chil- 
dren. This project was developed by the staff at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St/Louis, Missouri. 



Parental Attitudes and Skills: A parent cur- 
riculum of knowledges, skills and desired attitudes 
has been developed. The materials were organized 
so that behavior objectives could be utilized for 
each parent. The original proposal wasf to survey 
parents in the Fall and again in the Spring* Changes 
in four basic areas were to be charted: 

-Parental attitude towaixl the child, . ' 

—Parental attitude toward handicap. ^ 

-Parental knowledge concerning education^ 
goals, " 

-Supportive skills and activities of parents. 

j/Acadeinic Read'inessi The Anton Brenner 
Developmental Gestalt Test of School Readiness 
and the Fort Worth Preschool Screenmg In^ni- 
ment wre to be administered during the Spring in 
order to evaluate their elTictiveness in identifying 
the readine^ of , young deaf children to begin 
fonmali^ed programming in reading, math, and 
' language arts. 

Results: 

Disvelopment of a battery of tests designed to 
serve as an educational profde for each preprimafy 
deaf child, ' . " , 

^— -Standardiifd riests^elected-andr-rationale^ for 
their use In the educational profile are listed as 
follows: 

a.Slnteilectual Potential - ' / 

Each child was measured by the Leiter Interna-^ 
tional Scale during the fall or winter. Three classes 
of children received the Hiskey-Nebraska Test of 
Learning Aptitude in the late Spring. Observations 
of those administering the tests and classroom 
teachers of participating children revealed the 
following: ^ ^ 

(^y^Both tests were influenced by the type 
of motor coordination/visual perception 
training of the school curriculum. This 
%vas* more so with the pregrimary child 
than those over the' age of 6.^ 

* (2) The Leiter International Scale, was some- 
what easier to administer and required 
less time. The Hiskey test was most 
^ * reliable when administered in two 
sessions. ^ \ 

(3) The large majority of Tucker-Maxonf 
children scored low on the ''bead and 
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block" pattern test of the Hiskey. This 
may have been due to It being the fiRt 
test in the series or reflecti a lack of 
. ;. previous comparable experienQes, 

(4) Scores obtained on the 2 and 3 year olds 
on both tests >yere of doubtful 
reliability. Future testing will be done; by 
the regular faculty member/ parent couii- 
selor. This should reduce ttie variability 
caused by the test being administered by 
' a relative stranger. 

! ; (5) . There was little ^eowelation between 
teacher evaluition of oral communica» 
tion skills and scores obtained on the 
Leiter. The:.Hiikey scbres tended to cor- 
relate more closely with the teacher 
evaluations^ , 

(6) Scores obtained with the Leiter ^Bt§ 
skewed to the right, reflecting a student 
body of above average potentiaL How- 
ever,, faculty members felt the Lelter 
scbres ^^f ere influenced by the visual per- 
ceptionfand motor coordination activi- 
,ties Cairied on throughout the school 
year, r 

Percent of Children 4% 43% 49% 4% 
-- ^ LQ—— ^ 70^89 90-109 1 tO-1 30 1 3M49 

(7) The meari score on the Leiter was 105s 
with th^ median being 1 1 1 . The dif^ 
ference <§fleeted the presence of three 
children vi^ith low Leiter scores. 

(8) Hiskey cautlbhed against interpreting the 
. * "Deaf Learning Age" as an LQ. quotient: 

(9) RankKiifferenq^|;^#relation coetticient 
between Leiter and^Hiskey tests was p - 
39. It was not' significant when con-- 
verted to Fisher-|f function. 

Whether the t^^cp tests measure different 
skills, abilities, ftnd knowledge should be 
subjected to additional study. 

b. Utilization of Residual Hearing 

Each child received^ a complete audiological ' 
evaluation which usually involved the classroom 
teacher as an assistant to the audiologist. 

Nineteen of the students, ages 4 through 6, were 
pven a minimum of eighteen weeks of daily in» 
divfdualized auditory discrimination activities using 
the Audlotone Auralometer. This instrument en* 1^ 
abled the Qlassroom teacher (under the direction of ^ 
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the^audiolpgfet) to subject each qhild to a viriety; 
of amplification settings, jelectlng tfte one oh 
which tlt^^ild scored the highest numb of 
coitect responses^ if the setting differed sigriiflciiit- 
ly from the one incorporated into the child's own 
hearing aid, additional audiblbgical testing was 
done to detennine if a new aide should be 
recommended; \ . 

Results of this phase of the project were: 

(1) Of the 19 prepHmary students in this 
« phase of the project, all except two were 

i: 7 . recommended for ^earic^L placim 

of hearing aides instead of the body type 
currently in use, . 

(2) Airitudents consistently scored higher 
with the Auralome ter than ' with the in- 
•dividual hearirig aids* : 

(3) pifferences in responses were generally 
attributed; to improved fidelity, slightly 
reduced volume, and ability to localize, 

(4) By the close of the prpject, 14 of the 
children had been outfitted with ear- 
level units. Parent logs revealed suffltient 
instances of improved acuity to conclude 
that the pei^onal ear-level aids were pro- 

--_ -^-^vidingLimprovedi^amplication^over the^ 

traditional body and/or group units. 

(5) The 19 preprimaiy students had an 
average hearing loss of 92 db in the 
better ear through the speech range. 
These profoundly deaf children at the 
close of the school year were consistent- 
ly achieving the following: 

—Songs of varying tempos* 

-Sentences of differing lengths. 

^Sentences of equal lengths but varying 
phrase lengths, 

—Sentences of equal lengthr and equal 
phrases but different vowels. 

-Sentences of equal li^ngths, phrases, 
and same vowels. 

-Phrases of vaiying lengthi* 

-Phrases of equal length but different 
vowels. 



-Phrases of same length and same 
vowels. 

-Words of differing number of syllables. 
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-Words of same number of syllables but 
different vowels. 

-Wordi with iomo number pf syllables 
and vowels but different consonants. 

After one semester of dally individual 
programming, 66% of the pilot jroup 
had progressed into step k, 17% were to 
step fj and 17% were at step d. 

. (6) / An additional 14 older children were 
icheduled for auralometric work-iips 
during the summer and early fall with 
' V the objective of evehtually Switching the 
majority of profoundly deaf students to 
ear level aids. 

(7) On the^ basis of our initial findinp, the 
Reporfal Facility for ' the Deaf (South* 
, west) in Medford has arranged for the 
' purchase of one aurtlometer. Tucker-/ 
Maxon will provide inselvice training for 
personnel from the Reponal Facility, 

c. Visual Acuity 

In cooperation with Dr, Dondd Saxton^ College 
of Optometiy, Pacific University, two visual acuity 
tests were modified for use with profoundly deaf 
preprimary students. 

The first test was a modified screening procer 
dure designed to quickly identify students with 
acuity and/or perceptual problems. Th^ children 
were screened at school in order to identify prob- 
lems which would result if this approach were 
Implemented in other schools for the deaf. 

Results of the screening test were as follows: 

(1) Two out of 26 children passed through 
the screening but were later identified as 
having visual acuity problerhs rufricient 
^to require ntting of lenses. 

(2) Nine out of 26 were identified as having 
visual acuity and/or perception prob- 

: lems. Of these only four had previously 
been examined by an eye specialist. 
* Twenty, percent of the preprimary and 
primary enrollment was comprised of 
children with untreated visual condi- 

. tions* This eventually resulted in pre- 
scribing of corrective lenses for these 
students, 

(3) Classroom teachere conducted mock 
. visual testing with equipment provided 



by the college of Optometry or made by 
^ the /4nitructional nVidia pereorinel at;: 
Tucker-Maxon, ' ' 

. Testing vocabulary, procedures, and fol- 
lowing of oral directions were provided 
each student a minimum of tl^ee times, 
prior to going out to Pacific Iphivenity 
for a complete visual examination. 

(4) Control groups were formed which did 
not receive the orientation training prior 
to their first test. After the subsequent 
tralningi a second t§st was ad^^ 

and the results coih pared. ' 

(5) From subjective evaluatiori reports of 
the optometoists, on^ite bbsen^ationsby. 
classroom teachen^ and by subsequent 
retestlngj the general recommendation 
was that deaf ehildreTi receive orienta- 
tion and **mock" testing prior to j/lsiting 
an optometrist or opthamolo^tV 

(6) Dr? Donald Saxtonj College of Optome- 
try, Pacific University, developed a series 
of orientation steps for use in training of 
deaf children prior to visual testing. 
These training steps will be modified for 
description and presentation in a profes- ' 
sional journal* 

(7) Children under the age of seven were 
difiicult to test (visual screening and 
complete evaluation) without the orien- 
tation procedures. 

(8) ^ Majq^ "limitation of this phase of the 

project appeared to be that some cliil- 
dren failed to connect "make believe* , 
equipment" of the orientation periods 
with the actual equipment used at the 
' College of Optometry, 

(9) Re^mmendation was jo the effect that 
all deaf children should receive thorough 

, orientation prior to being given eye 
evaluation testings. Every second year 
was the recommended frequency. 

( 10) Greatest improvement in test findings 
occurred with students who mastered the 
technical terminology of the orientation 

periods, 

(11) A more detailed explanation of this 
phase of the project is being prepared by 

\ 53 Dr. Donald Saxton. 
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(12) Parent and faculty aprientation surveys 
were developed and utiUzad in prtt^^ 
» Ings discussioni >ylth optometrists at 
PapIflcUfiivarsity, 

d. Motor Coorfination and Visu^ Perception 

During the month of August 1974, the staff 
attempted to ^uild up expertise in the use of the 
Cratty Developmental Sequehpes, the 3-D Test for 
Visualization Skills and the Perception Develop- 
ment ^Research Associates curriculum. 

By September It was felt that the j-D Test was 
resulting in a wide spread of attainment^scores for 
children of the same age. (This, was also noted in 
the reseirch earned out by Petitclerc,) There jvas 
concern that the test did not differentiate between 
those children who . were immature but would 
eventually be able to perfomi adequately from 
those who would have serious limiiations without . 
special programmhig. 

Jn view of the controvemes suTOunding viflrious 
approaches to motor. coordination and visual per- 
ception, it was deemed best to modify the project 
by turning this phrase over to someone ex- 
. perienced in diagnosis and prescriptive training. 

_ _His report is as follows:^ ^ - , V : 



SUMMARY OF SCREENING PROGRAM 

David P. Punning Tucker-Maxori Oril Seltosl 

1616 Wiliamina Av€nu€ 
. Forest Grove, Oiegon 97116 

PURPOSE: To evaluate the younger children attending T-M on a 
bads somewhere between lupernclal and in-depth, for 
developmentatproblemsi particuiariy those which 
might be expected to lead to future acadamic 

^ difficulties. 

AREAS 

ASSESSED: Each child was assessed in his gross motori fine motor, 

functional visual, and sterognostio abilities. 
QUANTIFICATION: A developmental age was assigned informally 
using a composite of time t^les from Gesell, Doman 
/ and DelacatQ, and Beery and Buktenica. The scale 
ends at 96 months, A developmental quotient was 
deteri^ined using the following formula^ 

Chronological Age 

Developmental Quotient - 

Developmental Age 
A,D,Q, below 90 is usually cause for further, more in 
depth testings, but is not necess^rUy indicative of 
real or im^nding problems- 
FINDINGS: Problems were overwhelmingly concentrated in the 
viiual area. While minor lags of development were 
seen In other areas, none were felt to be of sufficient 
' severity to warrant further testing. Visual problems 

have been broken down into six areas: coordinativt 
eye movements; binocuiarity (leading to three dimen- . 
sional depth perception called steropsis); visual per- 
ceptual assess^ by the Developmental Test of Visual 
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Motor Jhtegfition (VMi)l positble^eoior 
(the teat I have is very nQn-deflnitiye and can only 
suggest the need for further testing); reading (as^sfed 
solely as ability to see a word, femembef It for a fiw^ 
mlnulei, and distinguisMI for on© or two bther 
\^ord0 \ other problems whteh may require referral 
such as amblyopki visyal acuity, vertical imbalaneap 
etc. . ,' ' : ^ :.. 
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The following observations can be made: 

1. Of the nine students previously identi- 
fied by the staff as having limited aca- 
demic progress, eight were idantifiad by 
having a Developmental Quotient below ' 

; 90. (Mr, Dunning did not have access to 
student records nor teacher evaluations.) 
One student identified by the staff as 
having severe learning difficulties scores 
above 100 in the'DevelopmentarQuo- 
tient. In additioni one student making 
adequate academic progress scored 
below 80. 

The Developmental Quotient did identi- 
fy a majority of preprimary students at 
Tucker-Maxon who were experiencing 
\ academic difficulties. 

2. A large majority of the low Develop- 
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mental Quotient scores were attributad 
to visual problemsjn the following areas: 

a, Coordinative eye mbveipents 

b, Binoculari'ty 

c, Visual perception 

d, Reading (ability to see and recall 
"shape" of a word) 

The nine students (eight , identified by 
their low Developmental Quotients and 
^ one by the insistance of ' the faculty) 
were prop'ammed into the Frostig Pro- 
graim for the Devfclopmeht of yisual 
Perception. • 

At the end of tiia school year there was 
still considerable question as to whether 
the^basic problem was one of delayed 
maturation or of a patiiolo^cal nature. 
Frostig commented on the question by 
saying: ^ 

"It is Impo^ible to predict from any 
method yet developed whether a child 
will overcome his handicap by himself/' 

The concern of the faculty remained as 
I to how much valuable time which pre- 
vlously^ad~been~^eY6t^^^^ 
prereading, speech^ and auditor educa= 
tion should be reassigned for visual per- 
ception training. 

The difference correlation coefficient 
bet\^een the Leiter International Scale 
and the Developmental Quotient was 
r^/68. 

Nine students having low Developmental 
Quotients (below 90) were programmed 
individually in a modified Frostig Pro-' 
gram for Davelopment of Visual Percep- 
tion. Areas stressed were: 

a. Visual'Mdtor Coordination 

b. Figure-Ground relationship 

c. Position in Space 

d. Spatial Relationships 

e. Perceptual Constancy ' ^ 

The Visual-Motor ^ase was completed 
prior to the closing of schooL The para- 
professional working with the children 
reported approximately 50% completed. 
At that point (June 1st) there had been 



, no significant signi of difficulty* : 

V , If the trend con tinuis. through; Percep" 
tual Constancy and Position in Space it 
, would then appear that the Develop- 
mental Quotient is measuring attributes 
other than those contained in the Frostig 
materials. 

8. It would appear that the Developmental 
Quotient identified children with learn- 
ing difficulties. It was a more accurate 
measure than the Leiter Inteniational 
- Scale and the Frostig Prbg^ 

Development of Visual Perception/ 

10. In summation^ one could conclude that 
. the children currently Jiaving icademic . 
difflculties at the Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School tend to be those invoMng: 

a, Coordmative eye movements 

b, Binocularity 

c, . Visual Motor Integration (as mea- 
^ sured by Developmental Test of 

, Visual Motor IntegratiQn) - 

' e. Social Maturity 

The original objectives of the project weret 

O) Develop checklist of sbcid skiris attained 
by most profoundly deaf children at ages 
3 through 6. 

(2) Gomp^e checklist for deaf children with 
comparable social scale used on hearing 

_ children. 

(3) Attempt to determine if delayed or in» 
consistent social skills were the result of: 

—Home parameters 

—Language deflcienciei 

—Other concomitimt handicaps 

^A study of social skills attained by hearing 
children revealed a wide difference of opinion as to 
the "normar' age at which the psychosocial skills 
are obtained. 

While the skills were listed in a sequence of 
attainment, it appeared that the'impact of a wide 
assortment of variables within the child, his home, 
/and the outside environment made it impractical to 
be as specific in terms of age as had originally been 
proposed* 

~ - * • 

Drawing from a guide developed by the CREED 
study in a New York, the faculty evaluated each of 
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the 32 children on a PsychchSocifl Checklist which 
contained some 546 objectives. 

In \dew of thp laige number of variibies in 
operationi it did not seem realistic to attempt^ a 
comparison of deaf children with hearing peeii. 
While this would have been of tremendous intent 
and value to educatoiB .to the deaf, this objective 
seemed beyond ttia capabilities of the present 
project and stiff*. 

The faculty utilized the Checklist to determine a 
baseline for each child in the fifty^wo are tiie 
"Psychological Self.*' In the couiie of the year the 
staff utilized the material in these ways;r 

(1) Evaluation . of current social status of 
child. ■ 

, (2) Counseling of * parfints as to parent 
responsibility in development of skills 
within the hearing impaired chUd. . 

(3) .'Utilization of Checklist as a curriculum 
guide in the pre^rimary and primary 
units, ^1 

While the ; sheer ;number of objectives (546) 
l^erwhelmed some faculty member and parents, 
the generals acceptance of the Checklist was gained 
throu^ reaii?atipn that only a liipited number of 
objectives* were under active programming at any 
one time. ^ \ 

The emphasis shifted from an attempt to pve a 
child pome fonn of *'social score" to conceni for 
proper programming at school and within the 
home. Perhaps this is a more profitable and realis- 
tic^ approach at Tucker-Maxon Oral School at this 
time. ' . . , 

f. Cognitive Thinking 

A cuiriculum prepared by Celia Stendler. 
Lavatelli was scheduled into the language arts 
periods in all preprimary and primary classes. The 
Lavatelli materials were developed to confonn to 
guidelines an^ procedures itressed by Jean Piaget. 

Definitive norms for hearing children have yet to 
be obtained. However, the following general ob- 
servations were submitted.by the faculty after one 
semester of daily programnung: 

(1) Clasiiflcation activities were accom- 
plished by deaf children in much the 
same manner as with normally yearing 
except when groupings involved three or 
more variables. Considerable difficulty , 



was often qbsemd and additional, ms^^^ 
terials and exposures were neceisary in 
order for the deaf children to complete 
the objectives. 

(2) Seriation tasks involving shapes and si^es 
were completed on about the same level 
as for hearing peew. The addition of 
color* however, and the decisioh making 
involving shades resulted in considerable 
difficulty for rnany of the deaf students. 

C3) In activities of conservatirniryoung deaf 
children approximated their ^ hearing 
peerB. However, there did appear to be a 
slight lagging behind of some seven ytdx 
olds. 

(4) TTie Lavatelli cuniculum has been im* 
planted within lan^age curriculum 
at Tucker-Maxpn, and beginning With 
the 1 975^76 school year, all chlldran 
ages 3 throu^ .8 will receive dally pro* 
gramming in Piaget oriented activities, 
g. Language 

^ Prior to tiie opeWng of the 1974-75 school year, 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School was invited by the 
Gentml Institu te f or theT^Deaf to^ake part^in^a^ 
national study Involving the development of a scale 

^ of early communication skills for hearing impaired 
children, A major part of the study Involved the 
recpptive and expressive language level of preschool 
and primary, age chfldren. 

A decision was made to utilize the Central 
Iitstkute scale jather than one previously devel- 
oped by the staff at Tucker-Maxon. The major 
advantage was to iEillow our children to b'f corii* 
pared wilh a national sample. 

The Scales of Early Communication Skills for 
Hearing Impaired Children are designed to evaluate 
speech and language development of hearing im- 
paired children between the ages of 2 and S yeaiB. 
The insttumente divided into four scales: 

(1) Receptive Language 

(2) Expressive Language - • 

(3) Non- Verbal Receptive Skills 

(4) Non- Verbal fixpressive Skills 

All children u ndeE,J: he age of 8 were adminis- 
tered the Scales; ?S^baselihe was obtained in 
October and reexamined in June. Scores* were 



rorwarded to the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
' St. Louis, Missiouri, so that norms can be deyeU 
oped on a national basis. 'It as hoptfd that by the 
end of the 1975-76 scliool year Tucker-Maxoi\ 
childcen can be eva^iuated language-wiie on a wa* 
tional nonn fdr children being education in oral/ 
( aural schools for the dear 

The following observations were submitted by 
the faculty; 

(\) The Scales did provide for measurement 
of attitudei. Some students were capable 
of a higherJeybl of language commuhica-^ 
tion but for various reasons did so only 
when highly motivated. The Scales did 
not provide for any such input. 

(2) The Scales called for "all or nothing" 
answers^ "Sometimes^'' '"part of the 

. time," or "usually*' were not included; 

Faculty members tended to break the 
directions and write in comments or ^d 
limiting notes and comments. 

(3) The Scales measured Ave levels of recep- 
tive language and nine steps of expressive 
language/ Faculty recommendations 

- were for additional levels so as to obtain 
'_ _ _ a mo re so phisticated measureyfe nt. ^ 

(4) The non-verbal section was deemed in- 
complete. No differentiation was made 
between children capable of oral com= 

. munication who revert to non<=oral and ^ 
non-verbal modes and child leh incapable 
of oralcommunication, 

(5) No provision was made for measurement 
of differences between language level 
during formal classroom situations and 
irifomial peer communication outside of ^ 
the classroom. In many cases there, 
would be a substantial difference in 
language level between the two types of 
communications. 

(6: While the. faculty felt the Scales had 
prdmiset there was concern that in the 
present format they were too general 
and provided insufflcient measurements 
along the continuum. 

' h. Parental Attitud^and Skills 

, The project proposal^alled for fall and spring 
surveys to measure: ^ * 

(I) Parental attidues toward the child. 



(2) Parental attitude toward handicap/ ; ' 

-^^3) ' Parental knowl^gc ;^oncenilng educa-^ 
tional goals,' v ? / ' 

(4) Supportive : skills and activities , of 
parents. ■ ' 

A basic curriculum for parents of preschool deaf 
children was developed. A "working vei^ion" of 
the survey" was in preparation when faculty mem- 
ber reported concerns about the pr^able validity ' 
ofparent responses. . 

Parents » at Tucker-MAcon had participated in 
' I w 0 previous sUrveys in the last 5 y ealB r One was ' 
an extensive one concerning parental ambitions 
and expectations for their hearing impairid chiU 
dren. The second one involved determination of 
parental objectives in language and speach* 

Jtaff membei^ reported that several parents had 
disclosed that their previous responds had been 
modified, "by what ^ we thou^t was the right 
answer —'not necessarily what we did or beUeved*" 

In view of the probablUfy of a survey of Hrni ted \ 
validity, Tucker^Maxon contracted with a parent 
counselor to detennine the status of the parent's 
ability to participate in v the projtfct Aftettwo 
se^ions with ^af p:otij^ ot parents, the report 
" concluded "^77 

(1) The Tucker-Maxon parents were most 
anxious to "right answem." 

{2) Many parents were fearful of admitting 
V their limitations and "imperfections'* 

even though the .surveys were designed 
to eliminate any possibility of 
identification. , 

Modification of this phase of the project results 
in 15 parents and 6 faculty members being asked 
to list the basic parental attributes which would be 
most helpful in parenting ahearing impaired child. 
Twelve responses occured most frequently. (They 
have been restated by project director.) 

( 1 ) Successfully reducing child's dependency 
upon parents. 

(2) . Supportive in being able to organize ' 

their time to assist child when help is 
needed. ^ 

(3) Keeping abreast of activities in the 
classroom, ' 

<4) Reviewing with child his imdentanding 
of materials covered in school. 
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(5) Expanding ;child^^ through 
hcnne experien^s. 

(6) Maintainmg a high le^^^ 
for the child* 

(7X Volunteering in school activlti^ 

(8) Awareness of child's reading level and 
able to supply high-lritereit reading ex- 
periences within home sltuationi. , 

(9) Providing a variety of enrichmfcnt activi- 
ties witlunha^ neighboiiiood > and 

'.community. ^ 

(10) Taking initiative in orienting neighbor- 
hood and community as to impact of 
deafness and potential of those who are 
deaf. 

(1 1) Capability of expanding child's sentence 
pattemsi 

(12) Accepting of only best speech effort of 
the child* ' . 

h. Academic Readmess 

^ne phase of the project was the evaluation of 
ttie Anton Brenner DevelopmiBntal Gestalt Test of 
SchooK Readiness as an indicator of preschool 
cluldrin^who^afOeady 
cumculum. 

The advantages of the test were: 

(1) It was desi|ned for use by classfobm 
teacHprs. ^ 

Items are based upon perceptual and 
conceptual differentiating abilities* 

Ease of administration. 

Is *■ culture free'- knd does not rely upon 
spoken English (speech reading for the 
deaf.) 

Ease of correction and reliability of 
scores. 

The test waSiadmlnistered to all Tucker-Maxdn 
^children ages 4 through 7. 

The following results'were obtained: 



(2) 

(3) 
(4) 

(5) 



( 1 ) The 5 and 7 year olds tended to duster 
into the HIGH readiness level. Their 
BGT scores ranged in the 70^s and 80's. ^ 

The scores were basically in hannony 
with teacher evaluations as to readiness 
for fomial reading and intensive use of 



V (2) The Dimw-aJblan subtest ^s^^ be a 

^ strorigar indicator of true functioning 

, level than did file number pro due 

, ^ the sen tence Gestalt , The Drav^a^Man 
scores tended to be lower than the other 
four*subtests. 

(3) ^*The faculty questioned the value of the 
test for students already ei^olled in the 
school They felt their daily experiences 
with the children enabled them to obtain 

. V an accurate alse^ment^jpf 

• readiness level (It should be kept in 
mind th^t class size never exceeds seven 
children,) 

(4) Faculty recommended that the Brenner 
' Gestalt Test be, used as part of the Initial^ 

evaluation of cliildren being considered 
for admission if the age range is between 
4Viand7. 

Pilot studies of two other tests to indicate 
readine^ for elementary school, programming^were 
dso cQnductedr : 

Twenty students were given the Pupil Readiness 
Evaluation test developed by the Fort Worth 
Public Schools.. Jlie^test was^dedgned^oidentlf^^^^ 
students ready for regular Gist grade work. 

The test was divided into sections; 

(1) Memory Auditory - long term and 
Auditory Immediate 

(2) Following Directions — Visual long term 
and Visual Immediate 

(3) Undeiitanding Language — Auditory and 
Visual 

(4) Closure - Auditory and Visud 

(5) Communication — Manual and Verbal 

(6) Relationships Visual and Auditory 

(7) Motor — Gros^ and Fine 

Comments by • the staff participating in this 
subproject included: 

(1) test requirej^ between SO and 60 
————— jninuterfo-adm|rtisten - --^ - -r==™ 

(2) When given Individually this was time 
consuming for the classroom teacher, 

- y- Group testing was not effective. 

(3) The test generally identified those chLl- 
160 * were ready to begin the regular 
.\' primary curriculum ,(Mual to first 
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^ grade),'" ^ ,f . ^ ■ ' 

(4) Teaishei^ rccommehded ; use of the 
Brenner" Gestait Test instoad of Fort - 
Worth because gf eas^ of admiiiiBtering 
Stole and the relatively short perioU of 

. time required^. 

An additional eyaluation tool used with twenty 
children in the project was the Santa Clara Inven- 
tory of Developmental Tasks. It is a series of 60 
.ta^ks divided into four levels of difficulty and ; 
efeompassing eight ar^s: • 

J (1) Motor Coor^nator 

(2) Visual Motor Perfomance 

(3) Visual Perception 
• (4) Visual Memory 

(5) Auditory Perception 
^ (6) Auditory Memory 

(7) Language Developm^t 

(8) CorrQeptual bevelopment 
Comments from participating teachers included: 

(1) Materials were well prepared^ directions 
were clear^ and teaching suggestions were 
excellent, 

(2) Inventory is best administer^ da a one- 
to-one basis, 

(3) Inventory identifies the child's per- 
foimance level but does not attempt to 

^ grade children. 

(4) Each teacher should have materials in 
the room, but test could be administered 
by a teacher aide. 

(5) Inventory is best used not as a diagnostic 
tool but rather as an ongoing part of the 
curriculum for .ages 4 through 7. 



A tiiiri part of the project was the develppmerit 
of an Integration Quotient for use in determining 
wlien depf children are read for integration IntQ 
classes vi^ith normally hearing pee 

Thereis considerable pressure across the coun^^ 
for early ,malnstreaming of aural/oi^I clvildren into 
regular groupings with hearing peera* Of concern 
are tofijeadiness of the' profoundly deaf child "^to 
cope with'tom|nunicatibn withm^ fluid and active 
classroom, the /expre^ive and receptive language 
levels required for active classroom participation 
and the reading abilities np^essary fo^ 
learning* ■ - ' ' 

The Tucker-Maxon Integration Quotient is coms^ 
prised of eight sections. Points are awarded for 
component parts of each. Sections f(re: - 

(1) Intellectual Polentlal - ^ ' ~\ 

(2) Reading Achievement 

' (3) Social Adjustmeni ' 

(4) Hearing Loss 

(5) Speech Intelligility 

(6) Receptive^Skills 

(7) Language : 
^^(8) -Paren ts r --^ 

-Third Party Evaluator*s Comments: 

The objectives for this project were achieved, . 

The infomiation provided on each test con- 
tained in the battery of tests given to the children 
at Tucker=Maxoh Oral School should provide valu- 
able input to others who are attempting to utilize / 
standardized tests with this populatioh of children. 

The project staff is to be commended for a very ' 
comprehensiviB analysis of these tests. 
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Title of Project! 
Location of Project.' 

Population Seh^edi: ^ 
Fuiiding Allocated n ' 
Project Beginnicig Date; 
, Project Ending Datei ; 



ClasBmpm Scrvicu Itj Eniolionally DiBlurbad and Learning Pisabhd 



PorUitind Pablic Sch^ I 
192 ^mqlhnaily Disturbiid / / 

July 1,1974 ' 



JmidsO, 1975 



Background and Rationale' 

The needs assessment conducted by the Teach- 
;ing Research' Division for the State Board of 
Education In December 1971, identified emotion- 
ally disturbed students as one of tte priority 
concenis of the state in the field o^ sgeeial 
education, 

. The 1972-73 Title, VI grqgram was developed as 
a result of a needs survey done in Area 1. The 
survey indicated that teachen felt a peat need for 
help with children exhibiting de^dant behavior. 

Fifty students .were served in 1972-73, This 
seived only a portion of children who needed help. 

.In J3_rder_tq__sew 



increase the number of trained teachere who can 
deal with emotionally disturbed children, the 
1973-74 program was expanded. The Title VI 
Specialist, Trend Coordinator, and Learning Prob- 
lerhs Specidist joined together to form the Area 1 
Behavior/Learning Disabilities Team, 

In 1973:74 the Title VI Specialist sensed 94 
students with direct Consultation and prescriptive 
program^. ^ . " 

As a member of the Area 1 Behavior/Leaming 
Disabilities Team, the Title VI Specialist's prime 
focus was to provide specific help and training for 
classroom teachers. Since the training was prac- 
ticum oriented, children were being served at the 
same time the teachers were being trained. 
Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

7. Emotionally disturbed sttidents will exhibit 
behavior consistent with reasonable classroom ex- 
pectations within 6 months of their inclusion in 
the project. 

The Hill-Walker Behavior Problems Identifica- 
tion Checklist will be administered on a pre- 
posttest basis. In addition, behavior counts will be 
taken to show the desired deceleration or accelera- 
tion of behaviors. 



2,, Teachers will increase the number of posttive 
comhtents to students. - 
■ " Counts and analysis orteacher talk in terms of 
positive arfd negative comments will be recorded. 
Data will be taken on 20 teacher, 10 from the first 
session; 10 teachei^ from the -second inservice 
se^ion, A modiflcatioh of the Teaching Research 
Observation Fonn will be used. 

3. Teachers /will learn to apply techntqtdes of 
' Ibeh^^r modification to both^ students and 
themselves. 

The teacher will write a program for a child 
pinpointing the exact movement cycle, describing 
both antecedent and subsequent events and 
^^metiiods of Tneasurementr^Samples"^of ihes 
grams will be submitted in the finarireport^ 

. ^thpdology: ' , * , ; 

One tefcher, the Title VI Specialist, was em- 
ployed. The job role of tiiis person was to: (1) 
coordinate the Area 1 Title VI prefect to^provide 
semces to emotionally disturbed and learning dis- 
abled students in Area 1 elementary schools; (2) 
work with principals and teachers in developing 
pupil management programs; '(3) collect data on 
student beh avior in classrooms for use in consulta- 
tion with teacheis to design programs for behavior . 
improvement; (4) design and conduct inseivice 
classes for teachers; and (5) serve as a member of 
the Area 1 Behavior/Leaming Disabilities Team, 

The Area 1 Behavior/Leaming^lsabilities Team 
was composed of: 

(1). A Title VI specialist (behavior and classroom 
organization specialist; (2) A Trend Coordinator 
(Curriculum management specialist; and (3) a 
Learning Disabilities Specialist. 

The tetai members combined their specialities 
to provide better semce and- training coverage in 
Area 1 schools* ^ , 



v'^^hfi Title Vr Specialist sem^ total of 192 
individual students. These studentt Were seived in 
the folipwing ways: • 

L Direct service to studpnts^ 32^lud&nts!:'' ' V 

2, Designing studCTt prescnptive propams with 
/ ; classrooni teachers, parents and auxilian^ per^ 

sonnel -*'27 students^ ^ ; . 

3, Direct assistarige to teachers and parents in 
- the implementatipn of student prescriptive 

• \ prograjTis .--- 64 studenti. . \ 

V ' 4. Training insenice claSs membep in the design 
and implementation of ^ prescriptive program 
— 69 students* 

Training was the prime focus to bring about 
specific identifiable pupil behavior change. The 
Title VI Specialist conducted Uie training through: 

1 . Individual consultation mtK principals, coun- 
sel6i^j teachers, instructional aides, volunteer 
parent tutors, and social workers, 

2. Demonstrating cjaisroom organization-man- 
agement strategies and behavior modiflcation 
techniques, , - 

3. Demonstration of magic circles and total class 
meetings. 

j4. bemonstration of role playing in^t 

5. Demonstration of individual and peer group 
counseling sessions^ 

6. Preparation of cuiticulum materials and dem- 
onstration of its usage in the classroom. 

7. Observation by teachere of parent-teacher 
,j(specialist) conferences. ^ 

8. Faculty meeting seminars, ^ 

9. School workshops. 

10, Co-teaching school district inservice classes. 

The Behavior/Learning Disabilities Team con- 
ducted inservice training for approximately 69 
teachers in two sessions during the year. The 
lollowing objectives were used as the basis for each 
session: \ 

As a result of participation in the class, teachers 
will be able to: 

1 , Use the classroom consultant services offered 
by the teaching team, 

* 2. Identify learning and behavior problems. 

3. Collect baseline data to determine the fre- 
quency of the beh^or and the situation in 
wJiich it occurs. 

4, Develop and implement iristructionar strate- 
gies which include alternative approaiches. 

5: Collect data for evaluation purposes. 



6. Pracflce counseling' techniqueg which Enable 
teache^^and students to set mutually appro- 
^ v'- priate targ&t, \ ^ ■ )' V ^_ 
: 7^ Make a>choioe ftMi more thah tvvo options in 
a confrpntative situation, 

8, Acquire hum'an relations and ii\(crpersonai 
cpmmunication skills,' . 

9, Identify o#n behavior and make a comhiit^ 
ment for change. . * ' ^ 

10, Develop and implement procedures which 
provide a successfljl jearning and tpflching 
V eiivirOnment. - f 'v 

Results: 

L Emotiomlly disturbed studmts will exhibit 
behavior consistent with reasonable classroom ex^ 
pe^ations within 6 months of their inclusion in 
theyr&ject. ■ ^ 
Hill»Walker Data: The HiU-Walk#r Problem Behav- 
, ior Identification Checklist data was completed by 
dl the participants of the inservice classes. Each 
participant collected Hill-Walker data on the stu- 
dent for which a behavior intervention plasi was 
deagned and implemented* 

In some instanccSj a student was expelledj ius- 
upended or moveBi^during in terventlon,-Thereforef 
post Hill-Walker data is not available on these 
/^udents* Sojne inservice participants changed and 
initiated ^ intervention pl^^with a different 
student without infonning the^itle VI Specialist*^ 
On these students^ pre HlU-Walker data is not 
available. Some of the studentSi according to the 
Hill-Walker^ were not "problem students" (T score 
60 or above). The inservice participants selected 
those students whom they felt had behavior prob- 
lems, interfering with their learning. See Table 1 
and Figure 1 for data from the first inservice 
training session and Table 2 and Figure 2 for the 
data from the^ecpniti inservice training session: 

Behavioral Data: The inservice participants se- 
lected those behaviors which they felt interfered 
with the student's academic or social progress. 
Figure 3 shows target behaviori and percentage of 
•selection. 

Behavior counts were. made at the. beginning of 
each behavioral program conducted TOr each stu- 
dent. Table 3 shows the reduction of deViant 
hdhavlore under teacher^ trained in session 1 and 
Table 4 shows the reduction for children served by 
4hose teachers trained in se&ion 2, 
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:l: 2:\ ^aehm number ^tif pd^itivi 

tQmments tQstuden^^^ " V; . - '^ Vy/ vU'''V^^""^- ' 

ThfeTitle VI Medalist coil^cted d tvbnty 
t^cheiB, ten volunteeri from>each iripeijyic^ class, 
A modification; of the Teaching Rese^fcilobierva- 
: tidn FonTi was used, Sge Table B for aisi^mairy of 
J the increas^rt positive comnien^made ti& children ^ 
hy teachers and th^ Atpreaie in negative ^|mments 
made to children by teachersi • ij 

. The Specialist recorded the iwmb^r of^osltive 
comments and negative bommen;ts^ duHrtgVipife x)b- 
sfeivatibn period J table 5 shows the teaclie^s pe^ 
ceritag^ of increase or decreas^ of posliil^ and 
' negative commenfrto^tudOTtsT^^^^^"^"!^^ ~ 

: After each observation period, the steialist 
held a confarence with the teacher. At thi|^time, 
the observation data was reviewed. A summlry of 
the data in Table 5 is as follows: 85% of the \ 

: . teachers increased the /percentage of positive* com- 
.ments; 1 5% of the teachers decreased the percent- 

^age of positive comments; 90% of the te^en 
decreased the percentage of negative comments; 
T0% of the teachers iif creased the percentage of 
negative comAients; and 50% of the t^ache^%ad 
one or more count ratios of 4: 1 or more. . 

^ 3. T^^^hers will learn to apply techniques of 
%behaitipr modification to both students and them- 
selvef, *' . ' 

I Ajtehavior Iiitervention Plan was ^ritten by 
eWlr> member of the inservice classes, the plan 
f&rmat 1 used included: baseline datil (behavior 
descriptton .and count)* behavior goal, treatment 
plans and evaluation data. 

. Ninety-two percent of the plans submitted 
showed success or partial success in attaining the 
target* behavior goals. The following is a summa^ 
of the succe^^ of the interve^on plans designed by 
the teac^ersi 16% of plans slio\^d 100% 
improved ^hanger 41% of the plans showed 75% or 



above improved charjge; 75% of the plans showed 
50% or above improved change; 88% of the p^s 
showed 33% or aboYe improved change; 92% of the 
plans showed 10% or above improved ehange; and 
8% of (he plans showed 0% Improved change. 

• .Figurei 4 and 5 are examples of programs 
designed by teachers during the inservice trining. 
Heavy black writing are comments made by the 
member of the training team as feedback to the 
classroom teacher* ' 



Third Party EvaluatorVCd^^ 

These data indicate that each of the objectives 
for this project were achievtd by the project staff 

Data submitted in Tallies 3 and 4 indicate that 
teacheni were able to 'bduce the numbers of 
|oclally deviant behavloi^ demonstrated by the 
dhUdren, fables 5 and 6 indicate that teacheis 
through tralAlng were able to increase the percent- 
age of positive relnforcers provided to children and 
decrease negative comments or punishers delivered. 
An i^nalysis of prescriptive pr^pams designed by , 
classfoom teacheis to reduce behavior problems in 
childreh^Ohdica^^^^ 

of sufficient quality to be successfuL - 

The methodology used for this project is a 
sound one — that is, to . train teacheis to use 
behavioral procedures who will in turn design . 
pro^mAs to decrease deviant cla^room- behavior of 
children* This ^concept provides considerably more 
gen^mlization of learned beha^do^ than h^ng a 
behavioral ipeciallst provide direct intervention 

with children. , - ^ 

* ' '' ' . ' ^ ' 

Programs which serve thi emotionally disturbed 
child in Oregon should avaU themselves of the 
procedures i^ed In this and ofher similar Title VI-B . 
projects if they are not currently using them. 
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Table 1 

First Se^on 
Raw Scores — Pre and Posttest 

Walkei' Problem Behavior Identification Checklist 



Pret^t: 10/15/74 Posttttt: 12/10/7# 
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82 


84 


23 ^ 


5 


5 


0 


0 


5 


3 


4 


0 


0 


4 


14 


12 


53 


%\ 


24 


5 


6 


0 


0 


3 


3 


1 


5 


0 


0 




14 ^ 


43 


53 


2J 


12 


16 


6 


^ 4 


8 


4 


5 


3 


6 


9 


35 


^ 36 


74 


75 


26 


11 


9 


2 


0 


9 


3 


0 


4 


3 


4 


29 


20 


68 


59 


27 


7 




0 


0 


11 


6 


0 


0 


3 


0 


21 


7 


60 


46 


28 


8 


3 


0 


*2 


7 


6 


^ 0 


0 


3 


, 2 


18 


13 


57 


^ 52 


29 


15 


5 


0 


4 


7 


6 


3 


3 


0 


1 


25 


15 


64 


54 


30 


6 




0 




7 




0 




0 




13 




52 




32 


22 


1 


0 


0 


11 


9 


8 


0 


0 


0 


41 


10 


80 


49 



Two partkipiintsdld not fctuni tjJjcLkliits lo Tille VI Sprciallft. 
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Table 2' 



Secoftd ^^lon 
Raw Scores — Pre and Postt^t 

Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist 





Pretest 2/18/75 


Posttest 4/^2/75 






1 

jtudent Actins Out 


II III ' 

, Withdrawal District 


iV V 

Dist. Peer R 1 ImmMGrUv 


Tola! 
Score 


, T Score 


^ Pre Post 


Pre . Post Pre Post ^ 


Pre Post Pre Post 


Pre Post 


Pre Post 



33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

3^ 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

JO 

SI 

52 

' 53 
54 
SS 
5^ 
57 

• 58 
59 
60 

61 

62 
63 
64 

65 
66 



17 

6 

a 

12 

IS 
3 
21 
12 
\45 
7 

12 
15 
20 

8 
15 
16 
15 

9 

7 
16 

7 
IS 
14 
17= 

I 

0 



12 

22 



4 
3 
3 
g 

17 
7 

16 
8 

15 
7 
7 

21 
' 3 
1 

11 

2 
14 
0 
3 
6 
6 
4 
7 
7 
I 

0 

\ 

0 

4 
21 

3 
14 

4 



0 


0 


6 


5 


0 


0 


0. 


6 


0 


10 


6 


3 


0 


4 


0 


0 


7 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


.8 


6 


1 


nO 


0 


0 


0 


9 


a' 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


6 


4 


0 


0 


1 


. 1 


0 


S 


3 


0 


5 


7 


6 


4 


5 


2 


4 


4 


4 


2 


0 


9 


9 


0 


6 


4 


10 


4 


7 


4 


• 4 


2 


5 


0 


2 


7 . 


6 


0 


4 


2 


2 


2 


9 


12 


6 


12*^ 


1 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


7 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


11 


6 


1 


3 


4" 


6 


I 


12 


S 


5 


1 


2 


10 


10 


9 


a ^ 


7 


4 


7 


0 


0 


10 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


5 ^ 


0' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 


10 


7 


^ 4 


3 


0 


0 " 


10 


5 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


5 


7 


0 


0 


0 


1 


I 


6 


6 


8 


4 


0 


0 


0 


- 5 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


6 


9 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


9 


4 


4 


0 


0 




0 




4 




4 






4 




4 




0 






2 




7 




0 






0 




9 




0 






0 




4 




0 






(j 




9 ' 




(j 




2 


0 


N 


4 


4 


1 


3 


6 


0 


1 1 


4 


3 


' 0 


5 



0 

'0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
4^ 

1 

2 
6 
0 

0' 
* 3 
^ 2 

5 

0 

0 

0 
1 1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 



23 
29 
IS 
23 
24 
12 
36 
31 
30 
33 
21 
32 

34 
41 

48 
19 
12 
37 
17 
23 
29 
23 
% 



9 
9 
6 

14 
27 
17 
30 
22 
32 
24 
21 
S3 

3 

S 
23 
14 
35 

4 
12 
19 
16 
11 



62 
68 
54 
62 
63 
51 
75 
70 
69 
72 
60 
71 
66 
57 
73 
80 
8^ 
58 
51 
76 
56 
62 
8 
6^ 
46 
52 




48 
48 
45 
53 
66 
56 
69 
61 
71 
63 
60 
93 
42 
47 
62 
53 
74 
43 
51 
58 
55 
50 
57 
49 
59 
U3 ^ 
51 
47 
52 
70 
46 
62- 
50 
53 
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Table 3 » 

First Insenice Session 
Raw Means Behavior Cpunte 



Mmn Count % of 



Student 


Target Bahaviore 


* Pre 




Itnproyeinent 


It LI* 1 


Talks Out and Off Task 


p/rn 


m\JO p/ III 


Q7 


Nn * 7 


Off Task 










VHO, H 


Off Task 




«? Willi 1 J Jt 








Verbal Aggression and Off Task 




71m 


0 




Out of Seat 




joni.oA 


lfWi'7v 


^7 


Mn 7 

U i . / 


Verbal Aggression 






50 




Last Minute Change of Mind 


1 d - 2x 




100 


No* 9 


Non^Attending . % 


40m:10x 


4Dm:3x 


70 


No. 10 


Off Task . 




ldU2x 


ld:3x 


75 


No, 11 


Frequent Absenses 


lwk:3d 


lwk:0d 


100 


No* 12 


Non^Attendin 


g 




7Qm:2x 


71 


No. 13 


Non-Attendin 


I and Resisting Authority 


60m :7x 






No. 14 


Noise'Making 




30m:4x 


3Dm:2x 


50 


No, 15 


Off Task 


t 


4m. 


2m. 


SO 


No. 16 


Out of Seat 


! $ 


, 25m:6x 


25m:lx 


83 


No, 17 


Non^Attending 


7Sm:7x 


75m:3x 


57 ' 


No. 18 


Talks Out 




35m:13x 


. 3Sm:0x 


100 


No. 19 


Non-Attendin 


g and Resisting Authority 


26m. 






No. 20 * 


Off Task 


)■ 


21m. 


7m, 


67 


No* 21 


Noise'Making 




30m :2x 


30m :0x 


100 


No. 22 


Verbal Aggressioh 


' 37m: 16x 


37m:5x 


69 


No. 23 


Resists Authority 


45m:12x 


45m:8x ^ 


, 33 


No. 24 


Talking Out 




/ 10m: 13x 


10m: ISx 


0 


No. 25 


Talks Out 




30m:3K 


30m ;0h 


100 


No. 26 


Off Task 




30ni:6x 


30m:3x 


50 


No, 27 


Late to Classes 


ld:3x 


ld:2x 


33 


No. 28 


Talks Out 




30m:46x 


3(^n;3x 


93 


No, 29 


Physical Aggression 


10m:29x 


10m:3x 


90 


No. 32 


Talks Out 




5ni:8x 


5m:3x 


. 63 




KBVi 








X ^ 54.28 




d " days 












HI ^ minutes 












X tiincs 
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Table 4 

Second Insei^ice Session 
Raw Means Behavior Counts 



Studant 



Target BahavioR 



M^n Count 



foot 



No. 34 
No. 35 
No. 36 
No. 37 
No. 38 
No. 39 
No. 40 
No. 41 
No. 42 
No. 43 
No. 44 
No. 45 
No. 47 
No. 48 
No. 49 
No. 50 
No. 51 
No. 52 
No. 53 
No, 54 
No. 57 
No. 58 
No. 59 
No. 60 
No. 61 
No, 62 
No. 63 
^ No. 64 



Out of Seat 
Talks Out 

Non-Attending and Physical Aggression 
Non-Attending and Talks Out 
Talks Out 
Noise-Making 
Off Task 

Verbal Aggression * 
Non-Attending 

Slow Starter ' ^ 

^ Noise-Making 
Talks Out 
Off Task 
Talks Out 
Off Task 
Off Task 

Leaning Back on Chair 
Talks Out - 
Ofi;Task , 
Leaves Shoes Out 
Noise-Making ^ 
Off Task 

Assignments Incomplete 

Off Task 

Refusal to Work 

Wears Coat in Classroum 

Talks Out 

Off Task 




Pre 


Post 


' Improvemtnt 


2Dm:10m 


20m :9m 


iO 


75m:7x* 


. 7Sm:2x 


71 


SOmMOx 


5ChTi:4x 


60 


26m:9x 


25m: 5x 


45 


,.60m:14x 


60m: llx 


21 


20m -lax 


20m:8x 


33 


5m:8x 


5m:2x 


75 


80m:5x 


80m:3x 


/ 40 


30m: 5x 






6m. 


i.3m. 


7S 


4^5m:21x 






40m:4x 


40m:0x 


100 


20m: 13x 


20m:2x 


85 


25m. 


2m. 


92 


15ml 15m 


15:0m 


100 


22m; 14x 


22m :3x 


79 


60m:6k 


55m:6x 


0 


30m :8x 


30m:lx 


* 88 


^50m:10x . 


50m:2x 


80 


IwkilSx 


lwk-4x 


73 / 


3d:3x 


3d:|x 


67 


lSm:8x 


15m:8x 


0 


9d:67% 


2d:0% 


100 


30m:8x 


30m :8x 


75 




10m:6x 




16m. 


5m. 


69 


40m i3x 


40m :2x 


33 


30m;29x 


3DinMSx 


48 


M _ 




X s 60.88^ 
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Table 5 



Positive and Negative Comnients 
Percentage of Increase and Decrease 





Podtive 




Perctnt 


Negative 


Native 


percent^ 




Commtnte 


Conunente 


A Posltlva 


Cpnutiente 


Cpmmente 


V Negative 


Tocher 


(Inid$l) 


(Final) 


CoRiments 


(InitW) 


(Find) 


Comments 


I 


57% 


61% 


3% 


25% 


18% 


16% 


'2 


36% 


63% 


27% 


29% 


12% 


41% 


- 3 


5% 


25% 


67% 


48% 


30% 


23% 


4 


41% 


52% 


12% 


35% 


29% 


9%. 


5 


29% 


10% 


VA9% 


53% 


54% 


A+1% 


6 


50% 


56% 


6% 


22% 


20% 


5% 


7 


48% 


41% 


8% 


32% 


33% . 


A+1% 


S 


38% 


48% 


12% 


38% 


. 9% 


62% 


9 


46% 


60% 


n% 


25% 


15% 


25% 


10 


' 15% 


36% 


41% 


50% 


7% 


75% 


"u 


38% ' 


63% 


25% 


38% 


U% 


55% 


12 


52% 


62% 


9% 


26% 


17% 


21% 


13 


23% 


47% 


34% 


31% 


18% 


27% 


14 


59% 


63% - 


3% 


12% 


11% 


4% 


15 


59% 


64% 


^ 4% 


18% 


. 18% 


0% 


16 


31% 


40% 


13% 


41% 


^ 20% 


34% 


17 


38% 


44% 


7% 


34%' 


. 32% 


3% 


18 


43% 


48% 


5% 


43% 


. 16% 


46% 


19 


50% 


63% 


12% 


29% 


13% 


38% 


20 


33% 


47% 


18% 


33% 


21% 


22% 


21 


41% 


32% 


V^I2% 


32% 


30% 


3% 



1G9 

I. SI) 



1 




I''igiin; I 

I'irat Scs.sioii 
Mciiii Rnw Scjircs 

Wiilker I'riihluiii Ik'hnvior Ideiifinciiiioii CliucklisJ 
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Figure 2 g 

Second Session 
Meaii Raw Seorcvs 

Walker Probleiii Heliavior IdtSntincntioii Cliecklist 



! 7 i 
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Student; 
Age 13 



Grade! 



7 



_____ ? ' 

Oatft Started: February 18. 1975 



Behnvior Problem: TaTks out: Verba lly disuptlve 



Bf^hayioral Dafinltion: During language arts class calls out Irrelevant remarks which 
divert^e attention of the other class members. 



Date 


Time 
Started 


Tl me 
Stopped 


Total Hln 
Observed 


Hovefnent 
Cycle 


Rate per 1 


laasurement 
Sys tern 


"tonoy 


2-18 


9:5^ 


10r38 


^0 


5 times 




Frequency 


iwf- 


2-19 


9:54 


10:38 


kO 


k times 




11 


1111 


2-20 


9:5^ 


10:38 




k times 




i 1 





















Behavior Goa 1 : Will cease I r re J eya n_t rema rks d u rj ng c 1 a s_s . 



Post-Plan Data: 



Date 



Time 
Started 



^-17 



4-18 



4-21 



9:54 



9^54 



9:54 



Time 
S topped 



10:38 



10:30 



10:38 



Total Mm 
Observed 



40 



40 



40 



Movement 
Cycle 



0 times 



0 t^mes 



0 times 



Rate per 



Measurement 
Sys tern 



Frequency 



Tal ley 



Post-Plan Dahavlor Prescription: Gives all his t ime^and, attention to his work during 



language arts class* He no longer distu rbs the 5|ass in any manne^. He shoWcd delight over 
the happiness his mother was givon In reculving the positive call about him* Ho nct^ ^"^^^y 
and seems eager each day tci^egln his work, ^fe€^ ! At* his ro q m!S t , h i s fngtluij^W i ^i^ called^ 
a second time to Inromr lujr thu sItuatloH w nri continuing to "be . a very good one, G'Q^d I 



Figure 4. Bcluivior Miiciincalioii PJnn 



173 
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Intervent fqn PI am 



K I will keep a regord of the tfmes that he talks out during language ants class, 



jjL_ \j ^ LJl^_^^ agreement that when he can el Imlna^e^ the talking out for an entlrg waek^ 
/\ will call his mat her to Inform her of his good behavior. (Note: Other calls have 



been made prev lous I y. to j nform his mother of his good behavior* He Is eager that she 
recetve_a good report. This means more to him than a tangible reinforcement. 



Moi^^y approval is eeir^'miy ^ s"tronj rem^oreev^ ia kim, 

3* Teacher wl 11 g I ve social reinforcement each^day toward the end of the class periods that 



has worked without Irrelevant remarks. "You worked well today. Neither one of us had 



to record ^any calling out*" 



^* WMl write a con 1 1 ngency * con t ract ■ "I will work for one week without cal 1 Inq out 

^ ^ — . - - - - - — - - " " " - • 

'remarks. Then I will be able to have my mother Informed of my good behavior* 



5- After the second week uT enminatlon of the calling out remarks, another social 



reinforcement will be given to \ by informing the principal of his Irnproved 



behavior (aqain. Is eager that the principul receive a good report about hiflm. He Is also 

■■ ■ — : < ■ . ^ — — 



eager that his mother receive anothar call,) 



Good ^u^ reyu-tft-tioys is impftrfAni to hi^^. pp^ir 
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Students 



Grade: 



5_ 



, Manager I 

Date Started^ ' Harch 12, 1975 



Behavior Problems During work periods Is not attendlng^to his tasks> 
Behavioral beffnitlon: flot conipletl^^.^s work. During work periods is not attending 
to his tasks. Instead he Is talking, day dreaming, playing with materials, getting 



a drink, resharpenlng penQMs, 



Date . 


Time 
Started 


Time 
Stopped 


Total Hin 
Observed 


Hovement 
Cycle 


Rate,^ar 


leasurement 
System 


Talley 


2-25 


9:30 


10:15 


k5 min 


12 l^f 


50% 


Duration 


off task 

21 min., , 


2-25 


2.-ii5 


3:10 


25 min 


a min 


311 


Duration 


17 min ^ 


2-28 


9^25 


9^'*0 


15 min 


11 min 


751 


Duration 


i|.min , 


2-28 


10:30 


11:15 


*5 min 


11 min 


25% 


Duration 


.min ^ 



Behavior Goal! To keep on task for 30 minutes 



Date 


Time 
Started 


Time 
Stopped 


Total Min 


Movement 
Cycle 


Rate per 


Measurement 
System 


Tallev 


't-23 


10:00 


10:20 


20 min 


on task 
15 min 




Duration 


off task 

■5 


i*-23 


1 :30 




15 min 


13 min 




Duration 


2 


'»-2'i 


9:30 


9:50 


20 min 


17 min 




Duration 


3 


^-2^ 


1:30 


]:k5 


15 min 


15 min * 




Durat Ion 


0 



Post«Pian Behavior Prescrf ptjoni Begins work more quickly. Keeps on insk Jonger. The 
improvement Is most notlco^iblc whan the work presented is highly structurcci. His bohavlor 
snems to be Improved ns niuch by the colluGtiun of guld stars ns by Ihu 10 mlnuto nctivlty. 

_AM^0V^ ability leuel ?? f ^ 



I'igiirc S. UeliJivior Modiricafiuii Plan 
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Intervaht ion Plan^ 



K Taachar and will conferenca abQut behivfor and its result in loss of learning. 
We will prepare a^eontraGt that i s accaptabla^ to both of us. 

Has hU Kjjork bem tyidiuidud.iU€dl ? ^ 

2. Wijl write a conttngency contract and sign jt. The -contract that wrotg follows, the 
specifics were decided by G^^ad I ^ ^ 

a - . =^ = _ . - : ----- - - _ __ ^ 

He *did not wish to start on smaller steps. 



"1 wMl finish my daily assignmen ts. Each assignment I finish will be- 

^ " ^^.^ , _ ^ I nil ■ III I I 

cheeked off on a graph 1 keep . Each day I do this I earn 10 mlnu^es^ 
at the end^of the day to do whatevar activity I wish to,'* ' 

^—^^^^^^^ - . : I _ . 



3- Tangible reinforcer will include colored stars put on graph for^«qh assig 

' — - _ ^ 55 — _ 

completed. 



nt 



4, Teacher will socially reinforce when he is working and Ignore him when he is not, ' 

" . ' . -—7 -- - \- — .- ^ - ^ ^ :^ 

prQCeg(ure&. ^_ ^ 
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Title of Projectf 
Location of Project: 
Population fervedi 
Funding Allocated i 
Project Beginning Datei 
Project Ending Datei 



Itinerant'Language/Learning Disorders 

Portland School District #Z 

3/ childrnn ivith Language Learnihg Disorders 

$19,302 

July U 1974 

June 30, 1975 



Background and Rationale: 

The original Title VI Project #257 serviced 17 
children during the 1972-73 school year. The* 
oliildren serviced evidenced growths in cognitive 
and perceptual skills as they related to reading, 
venting, spelling, math, and communication. In 
addition, 15 teasers and 10 children not previous- 
*^4y served fecai^d incidental service because of the 
itinerantlaa^nier being in the building. 

The Title VI Project was extended for ' the 
1973--74 school year in order to eliminate specinc 
gaps and weaknesses in the original project. These 
. ga|3s related to the problems of working with the 
classroom tcachere in an efifective program to 
create change for the language/learning disordered 
child within the regular classrooni. 

^ During the 1 973-74 school year 40 primary aged 
childreil serviced made perceptual, academic and 
language gains according to project objectives. 
Additional children were also reached by means of 
a teacher inscrvice class. A request was submitted 
for another extension un the Title VI project for 
the 1974-75 school year. The rationale for the 
extension was to continue the itinernnt service to 
children identified in schools as language/learning 
disordered and to work with classroom teachers in 
implemciiting special prograins Ibr children within 
the regular clussroom. 

Objectives and Gvaluntion Plan: 

Twcnly^five children will be Hcrved by the 
project I'acilitator/teacher in the lullowinj^ ways: 
(I) 10 children will receive combined reinedial- 
Jeacher Hcrviccs; (2) 15 children will receive con- 
sultaiive, pervices. An [uiditionnl 2-40 ehiUhen will 
served byJhe |)rc)ject liicililntor/teiicher llirDUj^li 
' the tcucher inservice cInsN. 

/, '/)) perjurm at ^nulo Irxu l with roHsiih'ratInn 



of mental age in rmding, writing, spelling and 
math. 

Criterion referenced inventories, Jastak Wide 
Range Achievement Test and Draw-A-Pei^qn. 

2. To achieve expressive and receptive language 
skills to function adequately: 

Tape recorded language sample, Los Angeles 
Language Inventory and teacher-made tests of basic 
concepts, 

S, To assist teachers and/or personnel in system- 
a tic ally assessing individual needs. Assist teacher 
^and personnel on plflnning materials and methods 
to meet those needs. 

Samples of programs developed by\ the class- 
-room teacher and subsequent data collected on 
these chipftfa will be submitted in the nfial report. 

Methodology: 

Staff for this project consisted of one full time 
proj&ct facilitatbr/teacher and one full time aide. 
In addition, two teacliers provided special reading 
classes within their regular reading prograin for 18 
of the children served in this project. Lxpansion of 
the resource room in this year's project served to 
provide not only materials but specific assistance in 
progranmiing utilizing these materials to teucliers 
and aides. The teacher inservice clasti was again 
provided, along with specinl training sessions for 
vohintuers working with the programs/ 

rile Ithieranl Langiuige/Learning Disorders Pro- 
gnim was tlesigned to provide approprinte leaching 
nuMhods,^ materials und progranuning to chiUlren 
wli^ display^ri^ ^severe languuge or learning 
prdfiipms. fhe program proviilecl a combiniilion of 
servicles to these children, either servicini* their 
neetl^ within Ihe regnlnr classrODni through special 
prescriptive prognnns or through part-lime atlen- 
ilance within a leaniing center. Imvc basic services 
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were provided tp^the$e children and their teachers: 
4, Rern^id ^^rfices: During the 1974=75 

, school yeaR itinerant se were provided for 
four chllJk#/ i^fitified as language/If aming dis- 
abled. Thisisprace is the one-to-one or small group 
remedial tutqraig ^described in the original Title VI 
project. The ^bildFen remained within their regular 
Qlassroomjand ^received^^c help in reading, 
spelling, £^, t^dlQT language from the itinerant 
teacher^wlfp prescribed programs written from data 
.obtain|d .dunug a computer educational assess- 
mlnlt/ in idditj[6h to the four children serviced by 
thejproject ftaijher, other children were serviced by 

. itiJierant teachers from the language disorders staff 

' who were salaried by the Portland School District, 
A total of ;thf^eMtinerant teachers serve the three 

^ Portland^Sthool ar^as, 

The^ |rbjeet facilitator/teacher also worked 

. within ai^a^TningCenter at one elementary, schooi. 
Tli&^teaUiing Center program is a new program 

^ begifn iri^^rtland Schools this year. This seivice 

-provides^ tutoring in reading, spelling, 

math, an^anguage Jo language/learning disabled 
clriia re n within oiie school building. This service 
eKpands^the lun|uage/learnijig disorders program to 
include childreh in grades 4 through 8. Kine chiN 

/dren were seen by the project facilitator/teacher 
within the Learning Center at Lane School. All 
fll^ib^en were seen ^ily in a group situation 
rariging in time ^Irom ^0 minutes to Vi day. The 
remqinder of the school day for*cach child was 
spent within the regular classroom, ^ 

f 

2, Teacher Services: For both the itinerant chil- 
dren and children* served within the Learning 
Center, materials and prograrng were provided Ibr 
each child within the regular classroom Hituution, 

= . The classroom pipgrams wcfe nuitually planned by 
the language/learning disorderH teacher and the 
classroum teacher. Individualized prograins ot in- 
struction were impleniented within the claHSroom 

" to meet clni(lren*s needs oiitside of the tutoring 
situiitioii. 

3, Conjiullative Services: As a rcsull ol teacher 
inservice/tUiHH in languai^e/leanung dlsorder<, eon^ 
sullivc services were provided to two teachers who 
i^stabllHhcd special reading prograins within a 
regular chissroom progrym. Ihese two chisses 
seived IH chiUlTen who weie iclentified m having 
laiiguagc and/or leaniiiig problems. I hc plan ol 
*each classroom was to tnun the classroom teacher 



to identify arid evaluate children who vvere filing 
in reading, spelling or language in the primary 
grades. The teacher was provided with consultive 
services in the ^ea of materials and prescriptive 
program design from the Title • pr@ject 
facilitator/teacher/ In addition, aides were utiliie^ 
by each teacher for 2 hours-daily. , ^ 

* 4. Teacher Insemce: The Itinerant Language/ 
Learning Disorders Program also provided an 
inservice class for classroom teachers^ speech clini= 
cians, reading teachers, and other penonnel^to 
identify children with specini language/learning 
problems and assist them in plai ning to meet 
individml needs. This was ticcom] ished ^for 44 
classroom teachera and other k-IwjoI^ personnel 
through a teacher insen^ice class supported through 
Title VI and*the Portland Public Schools, District 
1^ - 
Two inservice elates were each taught two 
tenns. The first term of each class was for informa- 
tion gathering. Teachers' attended 1 1 sessions and ^ 
received information on Identification and evalua- 
tion of cliildren with language/learning disabiUties; 
At the completion of the first term, eacff teacher 
prepared a screening to^ to assist her/him in the 
diagnosis of children within their own classrooms. 

The second term dealt with more clinical appli- 
cation of skills in remediating identified problem 
areas in children. Teachefs remained within their 
own classroom and the title VI itinerant teacher 
visited each teacher, helping with program goals, 
materials, and programs for each child identified 
by the teacher. At the completion of. the second 
tenn, Jteachers p-reseiUed their programs and data 
to the entire inservice class in an exchange of ideas 
and materials, 

5, Resource Center Services: With the expan- 
sion of Title yi for the 1974-75 school year, a 
Resource Materials Center was provided for use by 
. classroom teachers, the speech clinician, and other 
school persoimeL The Resource Materials Center 
c«)nijisted of Title VI materials and program^ to be 
sent out to teachers in the inservice class, teachers 
on uonsidtative programs,, or teachers requesting 
special materials or programs. 

* * 

ResuIlN: 

/. To perform at gftute level, with comideratUm 
of mental a^e in mutiny, writim spelling ami 
nuifh. ^ 
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V The evaluation proc^^ Ibr thy academic 
pbgrams were: Criterion Referoncud' inventories, 
the Jastak Wide Raitge Achievement Test (WRAT) 
and the Druw-A-Person Test, The folio wing data 
were obtriined on each child who gvidenced difn- 
culty on tlie pretest and who therefore participated 
; in the Itinerant program; (Coding on data charts: a 
■ slash through a score Indicates this score was not 
Included in, computing mean scores as data on pre- 
and pQsttests was not Complete j The pre* and 
posttest> scores for the Draw^A-Person Test were 
not submitted by the pr^ect staff. It was felt the 
scores did not significantly alter the diagnostic' 
information for the child. 

Tabir r^emonstrates gains made by l3 children 
* on the Wide Range Achievement Test In the area of 
reading. Numbers in the pre- and posttest columns 
indicate grade level. . ^ 

Children ehroiled in the reading program made 
an average gain of .9 grade lefels in $ months. 
Children 1 through 9, seen on a daily basis by the 
Itinerant Language/Leanilng Disdjrders teacher, 
made an average gain of LO grade levels in 6 
months. Children 10 through IS. seen on" an 
Itinerant basis in small groups several times weekly^ 
made an average gain of J grade levels in 6 
- monftis, , ' 

The Criterion Referenced Inventories that were 
^used In the p^rogranr are^~a bre^^^^ 
skills into sequenced steps. These skills range from 
decoding consonant sounds to decoding advanced . 
multi-syllabic words. Not all children completed 
the enfcire sequence as each step is.9Cheduled for a ^ 
sp^afic\ decoding rate before prcferessing to the 
ncJct step. ^ 

Table 2 shows the entire sequence of steps for 
thf Criterion Referenced Inventory with mean 
rates given for all children completing each step. 
The data are shown in total responses per minute ' 
.over the 4 number of errors. For example, 28/8 
would be -interpreted as 28 responses per minute 
with 8 errors, A difference score of +22/-6 would 
be interpreted' as an increase of 22 responses per 
minute and a decrease of 6 errors over pretest. 

Children in the reading program increased their 
rate of decoding skills by 20 respjonses* per minute 
arid decreased their errors by 7 responses per 
minute/ 

-Table. 3 demonstrates gains made by 13 children 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test in the area of 



' math. Numbers in the pre- and posttest columns 
indicate grade level, V 

Children enrelled m the spelling program m^S 
an average gain of .9 grade levels hi 6 months. 
Children 1 through 9, s^en on a daily b^sis by the 
Itinerant Language/Lemming Disorder teacher^ 
made an average gain of .9 grade levels in 6 
months. Children 10 through, 13, Wen in small 
groups several times weekly, made an average gain 
of ,9 grade levels In 6 months, • - 

Table 4 ^hows the completed sequences in iipelN 
ing for the Criterion Rederenced. Inventory with 
mean rates given for all children completing each 

- step. The same sequatice of phonic skills are used 
tox decoding in spelling that are used for reading, 
THe following data is given in lettei^ per minute, 
correct over jsrror, For example, 15/4 vfoutd be 
interpreted a? 1| responses per minute with 4 

. erro^. ^ / 

Children In the spelling program increased their 
rate of decoding skills in the reported sequences by ; 
9 responses per minute and decreased their erroo 
byL ^ 

Table 5 is indicative of gains made by those 
* children participating in the project on the Wide'^ 
Range Achievement Test in the area of math.^ 
Numbera in the pre- and posttest columiTs indicate 

_^gradeJeveL . . . 



Children enrolled in the math program made an 
average gain of :9 grade Jevelsjn 5 months. 

Table 6 shows the sequence of steps in the 
Criteridn Referenced Inventory skill area of math. 
Ffve children were programmed for math and the 
fpllowing represents their meari data on tasks 
covered. Data is given In dibits written or spoken 
per mintue, coa^ect over errof. For example, 73/1 
would be interpreted as 73 responses per minute 
with I error. 

Children in. the math program increased their 
rate of response by 18 re'sponses per minute and 
decreased th^jr eirors by .4, 

■ 2. To achieve expressive and recepiive language 
skills to function adquately. 

Evaluation procedures for Objective 2 included! 
an audio-tape recording taken for each child 
enrolled and scored according to mean length of 
response, administratiori of the Los Angeles 
Sequenced Language Inventoiy and Teacher Made 
Tests of Basic Concepts. Teacher made tests of 



bsilc aoncipts mtp not iubmitted in the fihal 
raport and are hot, thereforei included here. 

Table 7 reflects the mean length of response for 
5 children where length of response demonstratedi 
itself to be a ^roblern^ Data are given in imean 
length of response to a series of 1 2 pictures. There 
were 5 questions asked of each picture to elicit a 
taped sample of 60 responses. 

Children enrolled in the language prograni made 
an average gain of 1 .2 words per sentence. 

Table 8 Indicates number of levels gained for 1 1 
children On* the ^os Angeles Language Inventory* 
There arc 18 levels from birth to 10 years of age. 
For school age yearSj three levels are eomparabltf to 
j approximately one grade, or one year, Papsing 
score for each level is 80% correct* 

Children receiving language help during the year 
made three levels gain on the Los Angeles 
Language Inventory. This gain is comparable to 
approximately 1 year's powth in 6 rnonthslime. 

3. Itinerant /acilitator/ teacher ' will assist 
teachers and/or personnel in systematically 
assessing individual needs, and assist teachers and 
personnel on planning materials and methods to 
meet those needs, y ' 

Evaluation of assistance provided by the 
Language/Leaming Disorders Project to teacher 
and personnel was in the submission of sample 
programs developed by ^ the teachers and 
subsequent data^coUected on these childrenr^^ — ~^ 

A, An ihservice class was provided to 44 



tedchers, speech clinicians and , other 
school personnel.^ The couree was two 
terms In length. 

Through additional funds this class'was 
also provided to 5 target schools in the 
form of a workshop* This enabled 34 
additional teacher to obtain assistehce in 
assessing child needs and planning for . 
those needs. ^ ^ 

A summer , workshop iin 
Language/Learning Disabilities y^^as': 
attended by 27 speeth clinicians. 



A great hi^ny sami&le progra^^ were iubmitted" 
by the project staff but could not be Included here 
* because of their'length. ; - 

Tables 9 and 10 sh6w subsequent data collected ^ 
.v 6n children who participated ip^ a special reading 
program designed by teachers involved in the 
inservice class and ; assisted by 
Language/Learning Disorders project staff. Djata Is 
given for the Wide Range Achievement Test in the 
areas of reading and, math. Pre- and pqsttest 
column numbers indicate grade levels. 

^ Children ^rolled in special reading classro^ I 
made an average gain of 1.0 grade levels in 8 
months In reading. ^ 

Children enrolled in special reading classroom II 
made an aveirage gffin of .4 pade levels in 4 monflis 
in readings v ■ ^ 

Children enrolled in special reading classroom 1 
made an average gain bf %18 grade levels in 8 
months in selling. 

Children enrolled in special claisroom It made 
an average gain of .8 grade levels in 4 months in the 
, afta of spelling. - * > ^ ' 

Third Party EvaIuator*s Commente: '% 
This project, as in past years, has demonstrated 
itself to be an outstanding one, both in tenns of 
training children and iij training teachers to foUow 
through in the ctassroorn with, the same 
^procadures7^though*tl9f4^S^is the^^ 



project Wfll apply for Title VI funding it is 
encouraging^ tot\know mOst aspects are being 
continued by the Portland Public Schools. 

: Di^mination of information in this project has 
been a mo|t successful elenient. Through inservice 
' ^_&^Sng and additional fuhded workshops, a laige 
^ number of teaching personnel were trdined who in 
^ ; turn %ill affect large numbrfr of children wph 
Janguage/leaming disorders. , 

This*^^proJect might well serve as ^a model for 
other School districts attempting to meet the needs 

; of children identified as" having, difficulty in 
language and learning vdthin the regular classroom 

£ setting, /\ ; - . 



Table! ^ 

Acadehiic Scof^*Reading 
^ Jastak Wide Range Achievement T^t 

Scores of Those Children Programmed for Reading 



Child 


fteteat 


Posttast 


Gain 


Time Enrollid (months) 


1 


K 8 








2- ■■ 


2.7' 


3.6 


.9 


8 . 


3 


2.1. 


4.7 


2.6 


7 


4 


3*0 


4.5 


1.5 * 


7 


5 : ■ 


\9 


2.6 


n 




6 


K.6 


\A 


J 










Moved 




8 . , 


. 2.7 


3,8 


,. 1,1 - 


% . ' 


9 


1.3 


l.S 


.2 


3 


10 


14 


24 


1.0 


8 


11 


1.2 


2.1 


> .9 


■ ^ 5 


12 


14 


1.6 


: ,2 


5 


13 


1.3 


2.2 


.9 


7 


X 


1.7 


2.6 . - 


.9 


6 ' 



/ 



— : —Table 2 — — " 

. Aeademic Scores»Reading . 
Scores for All Childreci Programmed iivAeading 



Mean Rate 



Decoding Sequenca 


St VtmXmt 


at Posttest 


Difference 






Consonants 


. ,28/8 


' 50/2 


+22/-6 






Vowels^ 


* 26/10 


38/4 


^I2/-6 . 






Consonant; VoweN : 
ConsonaAt Words 


14/11 


36/2 


+22/-9 




i 


Consonant Blends^ 

ccvc 




28/2 


+ 14/-7 




Sight Vocabulary- 
DoIchList 




31/4 






' i 


Consonant Blends* 

cvcc 


21/8 


: = 38/4 


+ 17/4 






Long Vowel Words 


14/13 


52/3 


+38/00 






Two Syllable Worfs 


8/12 ^ 


- 26/5 ( 


+ 18/-7 




c 


Advance^ Words' 


^ 8/13 


= 24/7 


+ 16/-6 






16/11 


36/4 


+20/-7 
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Table 3 

\ ' Academic Scdres-SpfUlng 

Scores for Those Children Frogramined for Spelling 



Chfld 




Pretest- \ , , 


Pdsttot 


Gain 


Ttane Enrolled (mohths) 


1 

.2 

3 : 
4 
•S 
6 




Id9. > 

2if - 

1.8 ■ • 

2.j ■ 
1.8; -^j. 


1.5 
3.5 
3.2 
3.9 

2.6 ^ 
1.2 


.6 
,9 
1.4 
1.4 

.8 
.6 


8 

✓ 'I ^ 

7 
7 
6 










Moved 




8 

, 9 ,. 
10 

11 

12 

< ' 13 




3.0. 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 


, 4.2 ' 
14 
2.0 
2.5 
1.8 
2.5 


1.2 
3 
.8 

1.1 
.5 

1.0 


3 
3 
8 
5 
5 

7 ■} 


X 




- 1.6 


2.5 


.9 


6 







Table 4 








Acaflemic Scores-Spelling 
Criterion Reftrenced Inventory 
Scores for All Children Programmed in Spelling 




Decoding Saquenca 


at Pretest 


Mean Rate 


at Postt^t 


Difference 


Consonant-Vowel- 
Consonant Words 


15/4 




23/2/ 


+8/2 


Consonant Blend 
Words "CCVC 


26/i 




35^ 


+9/0 


X 


2^3 




2m 


+9/-1 



1-82 



Table 5 
Acadeniic Scores ^ Math 
Jaitak Wide Range Aehievement Test 
Score^ll Those Children Programmed for Mpth 



ERIC 



Child Pretest 


^ Posttest 




Gain 


Tunm EnroUf d (nionths) 




- 1 K.9 


= . ' 2 J 




1.3 


8 




■ 2 ; ■ . • 


* 




* 












* 






4 ■ - - - 1. - - • 












5 • 












6 K.4 


La' 






6 ' 




■ 7 / 


• 










8 • . 2.2 


3.2 




1 A • 






9 . % 1.9 


2.1 ? 










10 ♦ 


\ m ■ 




* . ^ 






11 * 








• 




12 ♦ 












13 1.6 


. . 2.8 ' 




1.2 


7 




X ^ 1.4 


2.3 










* These- children did not teteive special programming for math, 
" 1 ■ ■ . .' 












, 1 able 6 
Academic Scorei Math 










Criterion Referenced Inventory 








— — ' - — 


Scores for All Childi^n Programmed in Math 

- - • " ...f, ' . 








Mean Rat€ 










Decoding Sequence 


at Pretest 


at Posttest , 




bifference 




Oral Counting 


: 73/1 


144/1 




'* ~ * ' — ■ 
+71/0 




Written Di^ts 


21/1 


29/0 




+ 8/-1 




Read Numerals 


, 44/3 


69/ i. 




'+25/-2 . ^ 




Order Numerals 


^11/1 


21/1. 




+ 10/0 




Simple Addition 


8/1 


13/1 








Simple Subtraction 


5/1 


10/0 




'■ + 5/.1 ' , 




Two-Di^t Addition 


: 4/2 ^ . ^ ^ 


14/1 




, +10/.i 




Two-Di^t Subtrlction 




9/0 




+ 8M , ■ 






21/1 ' 


'^9/.6 


+18/-.4^ . * ' ' 


' *' ■ . 
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Table? 

Language Data 
Taped Language Sample 



ChUd 


Responsa it 

Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


1 ■ ^ 

Timi inroUed (months)- 


1 


7 


8 


+1 


r ^8 / 


. 2 . ' ... 




8 


0 


" _ ' 7 . ._/ 


. 3 . 


6.4 


7,8 


+1.4 


- 6 7 . A 


9 


63 


6.8 


+ .5 


3 


. JO 


53 


. 7.6 


+2.3 


8 . 


13 


5A 


7.6 


+2.2 


7 




6.4 


7.6 


+1.2 


6 mosr 



Tables 

Language Data 
Los, Angeles Sequenced Language Inventory 



ChUd 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



latest 



Response at 



Postet 



6 
9 

8 
10 
4 

9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 



7 
12 

10 

12 
6 

12 
8 

10 

10 
9 

10 

10 



Gain 



Hhie Enroned (mpntlB) 



+1 
+3 

+2 
+2 

+2 




8 
9 
7 
7 

7 ^ 
6 

7, 
3 
3 
8 

5 ■ 
5 

7 

6 mos. 
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Table 9 

Special Cla^Reading 
Conducted by In-Service Cla^ Participants 
Jastak WId© Range Achievement Test 

da^room I 



R^ponse at 



Post test 



Gain 



Time Enrolled Ymontha^/ 



1 

2- 
3 

m- ' 

"4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



1 

"2" 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



1.3 
13 
L5 
LO 
1,1 
L5 
1.2 
1.3 
L2 
1.4 

1.3 




1.3 



2.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 

i-4 

3,6 
2.8 
2.5 
3.^ 
2.5 
2.9 

23 

Clasiroom II 
L3 

^~T7"^ 7 
IS 
2.5 
1.5 
1.3 

1.7 



+ 1.0 
+ .1 
- A 

+ a 

+ .3 
+2J 
+ L6 
+ L2 
+ L9 
HA 
+1.0 

+ 1.0 



+ .6 

+ .3" 

+ .5 

+ .7 

+ .5 

^ J 



4 



9 
4 
4 

9 
5 

9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

8 mos. 



4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 mds. 
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ChUd 



V 1 
i2 
-3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10. 
11 



1 

2 
3 
4 

S 
6 



/ 



Table 10 
Special Gla^Rf adtng u 
Conducted by In-Serviw Cla^ PartiQipation 
Jastak Wide Range Achtevement Test 

- dawooni I 



^t^t 



1.3 
k.9 
L3 
K.9 
1.0 
13 
1.3 
hA 
1.0 
1.4 
1.5 

1:2 



K.5 
1.2 
1.2' 
1.5 
1.3 
L8 

L2 



Level at 



Pattest 



Gain 



2J 
13 
1.4 
L4 

1.5 
2.6 
2.3 
2.6 
23 
2,2 
2.6 

2.0 



Ola^rooin II 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 
2.6 
2:5 
2.2 

2.0 



+1.4 
+ 4 
+ .1 
+ S 
+ .5 
+E.3 
+L0 
+L5 
+13 
+ .8 
+ 1.1 

+ .8 



+ .9 
+ .6 
+ .8 
+ L1 
+1.2 

+ .8 



Hint EnroUid (months) 



9 
4 
4 

9, 

5 

9 

9 

9 

9^ 

9 

9 

. 8 mos. 



4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 mos. 
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Title of Projecli 
Location of Projecf: 
Population Serveclr * 
Funding Allocatedi 
Project Be^nning Dates 
ft' Project Ending Dates 



Spucinl Intcrvmltianfor Iligh RkkMnt Graders 

Lynch School Dislritt ^28 

Polmitial Lmrning ProblemB — 39 First Graders 

$16,312 

October?, 1974 

June 6, 197^ ^ 



if • , 



1, 



Background and Rationale: 

The Lynch ;Diitribt conducted^ fall screening of 
first grade children for the first time during the 
1973-74 school yean Areas included in the screen- 
ing were den tal^ vision , hearingj gross motors social 
maturity, visual and audltoiy perception anU 
speech and language. Through "the child screening 
process, numerous children were identified; who 
w^re expected to have difficulty with school (high 
rj^) and it ^as felt that these, children would 
benefit from some special attention or assistance 
during the very vital first year. 

The Title VI Project was a systematic early\ 
intervention program for higk risk children^ using 
/ the Lynch Team Approach or the Dlstar 
IRfa^ding and Language Program. The project was 
de'sfgned to prevent some potential learning prob- 
• leriis for first grade children and, at the same time, 
determine if the Lynch Team Approach seems the 
b^st means of early learning for district high risk 
first grade students. 

- Objectives and Evaluation Plan: ^ 

/. To identify two groups of 20 children of high 
risk who have comparable reading readiness scores. 
These groups will be first graders. 

Slingerland Pre-Reading Test and the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Test 

2, To compare and discuss the results of reading 
scores of one group of 20 children using the Lynch 
Team Approach and of 20 children who have beep 
trained by Dis tar Reading arid Language Programs. 

A comparison of the scores on the Gates- 

- MacGinitie Test for each group/ . 



- Methodology: 

The project staff included two teachers, ah aide 
arid 12 volunteers. Both teachers worked .50 FTE 
and were the principle instructional staff. Both are 
experienced classroom and Extreme Learning Pro^ 
lems teachers and one is a trained and experienced 
Distar teachen One clerical aide was assigned to thel 
project to assist with record-keeping and instruc- 
tional, materials. Twelve volunteer aides, were uti- 
lized at ^the school where the team approach was in 
operation. . 

All studfnts received the first grade screening 
and project students were then selected for partici- 
\^pation on the basis of first grade screening /esults 
and an evaluation of . these data in ralpion to 
cla ssro om performance. All project students part ic- 



ipated in their regujar daily reading instructional 
program and in addition, received 25 minutes of 
Title VI assistance each day. Included in the 
screening were the areas of: 



language 
speech 

3. hearing ^ 

4. visual acuity 

5. visual perception . 

6. auditory perception 

7. fine motor skills 

8. social maturity 

9. gross motor skills ' , 

The following tests wer^^sed. 

1. Snellen ^' 

2. Keystone Telebinocular ^ ^ 

3. Pure tone Audiometric 

4. Slingerland Test of Pre-Reading Skills 

5. Boyd. Developmental Scale 

*'6. Selected^Speech and Language tests . 

7, Selected tests of jnotdr development 

8, MetropoHtan Readiness 
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, Seiection' of student participants was done on a 
staffing basis and Included the project staffs princi- 
pals, and classroom and special education teacheii.' 

Daily individual or small group instruction was 
provided to' the Lynch Team Approach students 
(Treatment Group I) in: 

L Reading utilizing a multi-ieniory approach' 
(auditory - visual - kinesthetic - tactile asso- 
ciation); . 

2* Language development appropriate to th^ 
student's~needi in sequencing, sentence 
length, vocabulary, articles and verb tense; 

3v . Auditory training to improve student's audi- 
tory discrimination and memoiy; 

4/ Gross motor ^t rain in| to develop a greater 
sense of body awareness, coordination, flex- 
ibility and balance. 

Daily small group instruction was provided to 
the Distar students (Treatment Group II) in Distar 
I Reading and Language Programs. 

Four groups of five students each received Distar 
I Reading instruction through the Title VI project 
4 days a week for 25 minute periods. The first, 
period began at 12:00 noon, with succeeding 
groups receiving instruction at 12:30 p.m., hQO 
p.m., and 1:30 p.m. 

-The Dls tar Reading-Pf-ogram -was adherred t o — 
until mid-March and at that time we began *omit-' 
ting group story reading and clapping' signals for 
three of the four groups. These students were 
ready for independent rpfding activities while the 
fourth group continued oii this Distar schedule. 

Individual chalkboards w^l^' provided at the 
beginning of the year to alfewVidaily practice of 
independent spelling of sourid^^njd new and revle^ ^ 
vocabulary words* # \ 

Class time did not. permit finishing Take^Home 
Sheets. Instead, these were quickly scanned, any 
new formats explained, and the work left to be 
finished at home. Wa^^evS^^ system for 

children finishing th^ir Take-Homes and returning 
them to us with the signature of their barents. 
Many of the parents foilowed through faithffully on 
this. 

Three "weeks before posttestipg was scheduled, 
«yve began typing the stories from the storybook on 
separate sheets of paper, omitting the diacritical 
markinp so students could become more indepen- 
dent of them before the test|ng period. 



All of the students completed Diitar r Reading. 

Distar I Language was tauglit to the same group" 
ing of children as Distar I Reading except it was^ 
scheduled only 1 day a week for a 25 mlnutef 
periodVThe Language I concepts were preserited in 
selected lessons according to the nSeds of the 
children. Follow-up lessons were also scheduled as 
needed, * - ' ^ 

In addition to Distar I Reading and Language 
the high risk students Tecelved ; an additional J5 
minutes of reading per day in the regular class- 
room. ^ ^ ) 

Additlpnjd scheduling details are gr^en hereafter^ 

1. AH pupils received one 3D rmnute 
period each week; , 

2. All pupils had three lO.minut^.E. periods 
each week; 

3. All pupils received two 2p minute music 
periods each week; 

4. Some students^ according to individual needj 
were scheduled for small group instruction to 
develop gross motor .skills (2-3/group) on a 
"randoni basis" before school. 

The major thrusts of the Lynch Teain Approach 
were to: . . ~ 

L Allow the learner to begin tnstruction at a 

_____ 

2. Allow the learner to proceed at his/her own 
pace; 

3; Provide individualized classroom Instruction; , 

4. Provide Individual .'instruction to those stu^" 
dents with perslstentaeammg problems; 

5 . Teach to specific i leading objectives which 
V "could then be evaluWed for mastery. 

^ '^^jhaterials used in the Lynch Team Approach 
were: 

Readiness ' , / . ^ 

L Auditory 

a. Audltoiy Discrimination in Depth — 
Teaching Resources ^ 
^ b. Peabody Language 

c. Slingerland — instructional technique^ 

d. Language Master cards - teacher 
made 

e. Participation stories 

, f. Audio Progress Lab = Educational 
188 PropessCorp. 
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h. 
i. 

J. 
k. 



b. 

c, 
d. 

e. 



g. Slingerland - Sound symbol cards and 
blending charts* 

Speebh to Print - Harcourt Brace 
Continental Dittos - Rhyming ' , 
Rhyming Zig^Zag - game 
Sea of. Vowels =- game 
1, Auditory Perceptlbn Training - De- 
velopmental Learning Majerials 
Visual 

a. . Frostig dittos < ; . / 

Continental Press dittos 
DDM blocks and desigit cards 
Beads — Teaching Resources 
Manipulative materials for shapes^ 
size, letters, etc: (Teacher rnadel ■, - 
Milk carton games (Teacher rha^) 
Lacingpards — Teaching Resources 
Peg boards - Developmental Learning 
^ Materials 

i. Dubnoff Program 1, Levels 1, 2, 3 = 
y Teaching Resources 
/j. Directionality Board — Dubnoff — 
Teaching Resources ' 
k. Individual chalk boards ' 
L Erie Program ^ Parts 2 and 4 — 

Teaching Resouices 
m. Perceptual Bingos. 
n. Milliken dittos — vlsuarperception 

. o* _Eeg_boards^^ extra large .(Teacher-^ 

made) 

Reading 

1. Slingerland " techniques 

2. Merrill Linguistic Readere 

3. Sullivan, Programmed Reading 

4. Macmillan Readers 

5. Audio Progress Lab' Educational Prog^ 
ress Corp. ^ 

6. Macmillan Individualized Phonics . 

7. Phonics We Use — Lyons and Camahan 

8. Sullivan Story Books 
Dolch Readers — Garrard Press . 
Reader's Digest New Skill . Builders with 
the Audio Unit = Levels 1+, 2-1 , 2^2, 2-3 
Teacher made games = Step Ahead , 
Speech to Print — Harcourt Brace 
Library books ' 
First Experience with Vowels and Conso- 
nants — McGrasv-Hill ^ 

The specific language and reading readiness skills 
taught to strengthen readiness for reading were: 

A. Language development - ■ 



9. 
10. 

. 1 1 
12. 
13. 
14. 



L EKpressivc language • 

a, Syntax 

b. ' Speech (articulation, vdice, fluency) 
'2, Receptive language 

. a. Vocabulary 

b. Concept development 
B, Auditoiy skills I 
L Auditory attention 

2, Auditoiy discrimination . 
a. Rhyming words 
. ' b.- Beginning sounds 

^ c. Ending sounds - 

3? Auditory memory 

4, Auditory integration (blending) 

5, ^ Auditory comprehension - following oral 

directions ' " 

6, Auditory-visual integration ■ . 

C. Visual skills ^ 

U Visual discrimination ^ \ 

a. Colors 

b. Shapes ; 
c* Size / 

d. Letter forms ' . ' 

e. Word forms ' 

2. Visual flgure=ground \, 

3. Form constancy :j v 
4:v Visual sequencing 

5. Spatial relationships 
_?^__/ 6.-~Visual memory — — ^ — 

D. Fine Motor (Visual-Motor) 
L Drawing within limits 

a. Tracing 

b. Dot-to^t 
2. Cut and paste 

E. Directionality - feft to right progression 

F. Comprehension 

L Sequence \, 

2, Classification ^ 

a. Objects 

b. Pictures 

3, Oral directions . 

Other specific skills related to teaming readiness 
were: ' , ■ ' ' ^ 

A. Body Awareness , . 

1 . Knowing body parts 

2. Using body parts ^ , * 
Gross Motor Skills 

L Skipping ' . 

2. Hopping 
X Runnjng. - 

4, Tracking and catching a ball 
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5* Bdancing ^ v * 

6. Throwing (at a target) ' , . 

C. Deveiopment of sil^awareness i 

Reading skills were introduqed in-tHe;folio\ying 
sequencei * S ' 

1* Xetter names, beginning so'undi, symfiols 

2. Sight words — Dolch pre-primer ; 

3. Short vowels one per month (a, ii=o, u, fe)- 
4.. .Blending — 3-letter words, phonetic exam- 

• u pies; pan, man, hat, etc. \V 
Final consoAant sounds 
Initial blends and consonant digraphs ^ 
, Long vowels — rule sil#nt *e' 
Sight words — Dolch primer and first grade 
levels ____ t 
Comprehension skills — classifying, storting 
Word endinp — 's', 'ed', 'ing' ^ ^ 
Comprehension skills — specific details and 
main ideas 

Contractions — 'don't' / 
Compound words — 'milkman' 
Opposite^ — 'up-down':/ 
*'r" controlled vowels^ ar, or, ir 
Final consonant digraphs and "st" 
Comprehension — sequence — first, last 
Vocabulaiy — context clues 
Nlfedial Vowel digraphs — -fee'; 'ea'^ 'oa' ' 

: Procedures for implementing the program were_ 

as follows: 

A* .Diagnosis of the strengths and weaknesses of 
high risk students was based on an indepth ^ 
evaluation following the -screening* The follow- 
ing tests were administered by specialists, as 
indicated. 

1, Kindergarten Auditoiy Screenjhg Test 
(KAST) - Speech Patholopsts . 

2, Developmental Test of Visual Perception 
» — Extreme Learning Problems Teacher 

3, Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Inte- 
gration — Extreme Learning Problems 
Teacher 

^ 4, Meeting Street School Test — E^^reme 
• Learning Problems Teacher 

5. Peabody Picture Voycabulary Test — 

Speech Pathologists 
6* Wise = Counselor or Clinical Psycholopst ' 
Prescriptions were fonnulated for high risk ' 
students according to the specific strengths 
and weaknesses of the individual. 
C, Testing and evaluation for mastery of readiness 
and reading skills was accompUshed by the 



5. 
6. 
7. 

g; 

9. 

la 

IL 

12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 



team coordinator using the following tests; 

^1. Bilvaroll - Informal Reading Inventory 
■ 2: Beery - Visual Motor Integration , ■ 

: ■ 3, Slingerland - Level 1 Achieyeinent Test 
V * 4. Teafchei^made skills test V 
D. ^Weekly rtaffingSj 'of 30-60 minutes duration, 
"^^by flassroom and PiE. teacheiis . qounselor, 
:)^rincipal, speech pathologist and tedm coordi- 
; / natpr werpoield to coordinate the,,iiistructiorial 
: / program/ > 

^checrtillng for students was as follows: 

■ " * 

L High risk stjudents received 25 minutes of 
Title yi reading initructipn per day, usually:, 
f in a ^kill group (6-7/grou^), provided by f he 
f ; Title yi-B ^project staff ' 
l i '2; High risk students received regular classroom 
reading 25 minutes per day in a small group^ 
^ (2^7/grpup); . 

%y High risk leamei^ received the services of the 
counselor as needed; 

4. High risk learners received 25 minutes of P.E. 
instruction per day in poss motor skills; 

5. Six high risk students received language or 
speech instruction 25 minutes- per day, 4 
days a week (2-3/group); 

$\ Three high risk students, received fine motor 
skills instruction 25 minutes per session, 
twice a week (1-2/group); v 



9. 



The students received twice weekly music 
instruction for 25 minute periods; 
The students received 25. minutes of library 
instruction weekly; ^ 
The Hbrarian provided weekly instruction in 
listening skills for a 25 minute period 
(6'7/g_roup), 

Students were instmcted in groups ranging in 
size from 1 to 7. Twelve parent volunteera were 
selected to help with^fliit prade high risk learners. 
Each volunteer spent 3 houm a week at. the school 
and usually worked with one s^dent at a time for 
25 minutes. The volunteer traihed in specific skills 
by the reading specialist and/or classroom teacher. 



case folders were maintained and 



* Individual 
included the followingin formation: 

L piagnoses 

2* Prescriptions v ' 

3. Assigned act 
. 4,* Progress rej 
5, Mastery st 
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Results: 

/, 7b idantify two groups of 20 chiidreh of high 
risk who haPe €or^parahle hm^ing read^^^ 
these groups will i)k fim 

Exuerpts from the Dxita Analysis Report com- 
pleted by Multnomah Coimfy Intermediate Educa= ' 
tion District Testing and Evaluation Department 
show the two treatment groups are coniparable, as 
shown in Table 1. 

Method: High risk grade 1 students in Treat- 
t Group I and treatment Group II were identi- 
fied by scores obtained on the Slingerland Pre- 
Reading Screening Test administered to beginning 
first graders; The Metropolitan Readinc^ Test was 
administered to all students in each of the two high 
risk^oups, 

Jiull Hypothesis: There is no significant differ- 
ence between the mean and variance of the scores ^ 
. obtained by Treatment Group I and the mean and 
variance of the scores obtained by Treatment 
Group JI as measured by.'H'' and' an analysis of 
variance at the .05 level of confidence. 

^ The Null tlyportiesis is accepted and there is no 
signiflcantf difference between the means and 
variances of the two treatment groups as measured ^ 
by performance on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test at'the start of treatment. 



2. To compare and discuss the results of reading 
scores of one group af 20cfnidren using the'LyncK 

' Team Approach and of 20 children who' have been 
trained by Distar fieading and Lafiguage Programs. 

It wasvliypothesized that two groups would^^ 
equal in achievement,, however this was not tfc 
case, as is indicated by tjie following portion of the 
Multnomah County Intermediate ' Education Dis- 
trict Testing and Evaluation Department Data 

'Ana|j^s Report. 

Method: At the end of the treatment period the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was adminis^red to 
the students in both treatment groups. Jhe means 
and variances of the scores obtoined by the two 
treatment groups were compared. Those compara- 
tivf. data jire contained in Tables 2, 3, and 4.. ^ 

Null Hypothesis: There is no significant' differ- 
ence between the means and variances of scores 
obtained on the Gatls^acGinitic Redding Test A 
F5nn\ 1 by Treatment Group I and by Treatment 
Group II as measured by "t" and analysis of , 
yariance at .®5 level of significance. 



• r'-y v::^-::--■ 

The Null HyRQihe4 is r^ected an^hc Treaf- 
mcnt Grou^ 1 mean #bres: iift^ 
than the Tr^tment Group If mean sde#es on 
vocabuloiy, comprehension, and combinqd scores 
dbtained on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. 

It was also hypothesized that 75% of the stu- 
dents in each group would attain Gates-MacGinitie 
raw scores of 21 in vocabulajy and 12 in compre- 
hension at the conclusion of the project. T*bles i 
and 6 show actual individuar raw scores by stu*^ 
dents and treatment group. 

Table 7 indicates the percentage of students 
making the raw score expectations and shows the 
difference between the two groups in vocabulary 
and comprehension scores; 

Third Party Evaluator's Comments: 

It IS. apparent by the data contained in the nnal 
report thatobjcctives 1 and 2 have been met. When 
Tables 5 and 6 reviewed it can be said, that 
significant gains have been made by those high risk 
children participating in both programs, ^ 

- the Lynch Team Approach used a wide range of 
teaching materials and methods in a structured 
4ata base setting. The deficiencies .of each child 
were dealt with individlially and as criterion level 

_ wasj^aclied_iii_a specific^skilLarea-th 
promptly advanced in his programming! The results 
in 5 are indicative of skill acquisition by each 
elj^d in the program. The raw scores range from 20 
to 48 in the area of vocabulaiy and 9 to 33 in the 
area of comprehension. This evaluator feels this 
wide range could be attributed to highly individuals' 
ized programs develdped to meet, each child's 
needs. ^. \ ^ 

The high risk students received 25 minutes 
reading instruction in the regular classroom per day 
for a total of 50 minutes of instruction. Six of . 
these high risk students received an additional 25 
minutes language or speech instniction. The 
librarian provided weekly instructiort in listening 
skills for 25 minutes per group. With the otlier 
coordinated services provided by the classroom 
teachefs, counselor, volunteer^, and principal a 
very^ thorough program was conducted by the ^ 
Lynch Team. * 

The Distar I Reading Group received reading ' 
instruction four d^s per week for 25 miniites. The 
instruction period ^was conducted in the aftembon.. 
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Distar I Language was tauglit one day pejcwe^k to^; 
the sam^ group tor a paripd of 25 minutf^^ie' 
high rfek students received 25 minute^i^lM^^^ 
instruction in the regular classroom. ' I v 

The data contained in Table 6 are tlA5se.acquirgd^v 
from the high risk children participating in tlie; 
Distar group. The raw jcdrei (range from 17 to 43^ 
in the area of vocabulary and 9 to 21 in the area of 
compfehension, - . - 



^ Given that these children were higil risk itudents^ r 
. the scores contained in Tables 5 and 6 indicate that 
.both classes conducted sound programs for the 
individual child^ however, the scores acquired by 
the* children in the tynch Team poup vv^ete higher 
^tliin thoSe in the Distar Group. 

- A structured and intense pro^tei such as the 
Lynch Team provided in additron^ to a regular 
;^ reading program will produce positive results when 
/^working with hi^ risk children. 



^1 I 
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Table 1 



Source 



''t" Test oftreatment Groups I & 11 



^ Treatment Groiip I 
tLyneh Team Approach) 
. Number 20 , ^ 
^ MeaiT 56.45 \ \ - ' ^ 
Variatic&3jS,682 : 



Sujrti^ of Squares 



Methods 
Error 
Total ^ 



2i;0156 
1459.95 
1480,9J 



Critical at .05 level = 4,08 




Tceatment.Grbi/p lI . 
(bistar Readln^4 Uinguage) 
Number 19 
Mean 55.5 
Variance 39.842 



't" value ^ ,485. CHtical "T" value at theSpS level with 38 df ^ 1.7 



^Analysis qf^Variance 

\ df : \ Mean SqMar^s 



i; 

38 
39 



2l,0156i 
J8;419^ 



Table 2 



•t" Test 



Treatment Group I 
(Lynch Team Apprnach) 
Number 20 \ 
N^ean 36,9 « 
Variance 54.83 1 



Vocabulary Scdr^ 
(Raw Score) 



Treatment Grou\ 
(Diati 



Numl)er 19 



Mean 



't" value = 2.67. Critical ^'t" value at .05 level with 3 



r I Readings Language) 



31.05 



Vana ice 39.052 



-I 



df^ 1.69 



Source 



Sum of Squares 



. Methods "5 

Error 
^ Total % 



; 378.953 
165d.l 
203^.1053 



Anaiysii of Variandfe 

df Mean Sbuares 

378.953 
/ ^ 46;9928 
37 " . . 




Critia^ ''F' value at the ^Off level - 4.08 
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Gomprehension Score 
. (Raw Score) 




• - 


Treatment Group I . 
(Lynch Team Approach) 
NumBerSO.; V / 
Mean 2 Li ^ '.. : , . : 
Variande 5K358 




' Treatnlfnt Group H'^^ / 
,(Diitar I Reading & Language) 
Number 19 ; ^ \ 

^ Variance 18.88 V 


.... •'■ - - ■ - V 


*'t" v^ue^3.76. Critii 


cal "t" value at the .05 level with 37 df * 1.69 \ •> ' 


i - • . . 




Analysis of Variance 




- Source 


Sum of Squares 


* df .. 


' Meai^ Squares v F 


. Methods 


^ 501.158 


1 - 


^ 501.158 ' . 13.82 


Error : 


1305.68 


,' ■ 36/ 


36.269' 


Total 


, 1806.84 , , 


.37 




- Critical 


F" valine at ,05 level = 4.08 ' > 




' - ^ j ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ . i 


%^ 




Table 4 • 





•t" Test 



. f tjptel Score % , 

(Vocabulafy and Comprahenslon Scdres Combined) 



Treatment Group I 
(Lynch Tearrt ApproacJi) 
Numb^ 20 ^ 
Mean 58 ' 
Variance 191.368 



Treatment Group II ■ 

(Distar I Reading & Language) 

Number 19 " 

Mean 45.05 

Variance 86;05 



*t'' value ^a43. Critical "t" value at the .05 level with 37 dt^ 1 .69 



Critical y^ue at .05 level ^ 4.08 
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..Sgurce 


Sum oif Squares 


Analysis of Variance 
' df 


Mean Square 




Methods 


1738.12 


• ; . l" . 


1738.10 


-i' 

12.372 ' 


Error 


5057.58 


. 3£ ■ ' 


140.488, 


" \ > ^ 


Total 


6795.70 


^ .37.",-,.;;. 
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Table 5 



* * Treatment Grpup I ^ 

Lynch Team Approach - Gates-MacGinitie Raw Scores 



VOCABULARY 



: ^Sfudent 


Raw 

Score, 


, ■ Grade Equiva 
lent Score 


u. H. 


48 s ^ 


^ / , .3^5 . 


C XT 


46 

V^.^ --^^ ^45 , . 


,3.2 




3.0 


^ T. A.* 


44 


2.8 : 


R. P. 


- ; • ■ 42 .. 


■ " '■■ 2.6 : 


1). L. 


- .41 < 


: : li- - 


D.K. 






R, A. 


■ ' ■ ' 39 '' ■ 


' ■ 2.3 


B.G 


' ■ ^ 39 . "" . 


■ '. ■; . ; ■.IS;''' 








"m.t. 


39 * . . 


': : ,- - /2.3 


M. N. . 


38 


- :. . ■ . " 2.2 


T. F. . 




2.1 


/M.J. , 

-sb: 


, : : / 31 • ■ 


2.1 
l,f 


J. B. 


' '3o*V:''^; ■ 


1.7; 


I). W. , 

: _^. A. , 

B. W. 


[ ' 23 ■ ' . 

■ . ■ ^4, ■ ■ ' 


1.6 
1.5 


R.ff. 


,20 


1 .4 . 



COMPTOHENSION 



Raw*. 

Score 



Grade Equivf* 
lent Score 



32- ^v' 








. 33 ' ■ ' 


% fx 


' •24. 




-30 




17 




28- , 


2 7 


16 ; ' 


1,6 


30 " 


3.0 


25 ■ 


■ : _: .13 


: -21- - ■ 


' ' 1 .9 


V. 1.9:: 




, V ;26 ' : 




19 


,1.7 


20 


1.8 


18, 


'1.7 


10 1 


■■■.1.4' 


18 


• ■ i.7 


' 15. ■ 




9 


4.4 


. >2 . 


■ 1 .5 



X 36.9 



X 2.3 



X 21.1 



X 2.1 



195 » 



0 
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s Treabnent Group II r, 
Oista; Group — 'Gat^-MacGinitie Raw Scores 



Student 



■■V 



VOCABULARY 



J. R. 
J.E.,- 

avp. 

S.H. 
f . H. 

E. W. 
K.T- 
T; T. 
K. L. 
D. H. 
D. E. 
L. Si 
M, G. 
T. S, 
M.C 
D.D. 
S. W. 
R. A. 
J.B. 



Raw 
Score 



G^deEquiva- 
Jent Scdre~T'' 



, 43 

HO' 
; .39 

i 38 
36 
34 
32 
31 
30 
30 
30 
29 
29 

, 28 
^_28 
'21 
26' 
23 
17 

X 31 



2.7- 
2.4; 
2.3; 
2.2 

2-0 : 

La' 

1.7 
n:7 
1-7 

. 1.7 

J. 6 
' 1.6 

1.6 
_1.6 

1.6. 

1.6 

i.r 
1.3 

X L8 



COMPREHENS 



Raw 

Score 



r 



rade Equiva- 
lent Score 



20 
J 6 
17 
18 ■ 

14: 

21 

20- 
J 9' 
10 
9 
17 
12 

9 
9 
9 
11 

X 14 



1.5 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 

1.7 

l.S 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
■ 1.4 
, 1.4 
1.6 
.1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
. 1.4 
1^4. 
1.4 

X 1.5 



Ins 



Ptfctntage of Students Attainihg Raw Score Expectations 



truction Group 



Lynai Team Approach 
•'Dista;' Instruction 
Difference 



N. 



Vocabulary 



20 
19 



95.0 
94.7 

0.3 - 



Comprehension 




Titlte of ^roj^ti / 

i ' V 
^Location of Prcjedti ' ^ 

Population Served: : 

Funding Allocated s 

Project Beginning Datei 

ProjectiiEndirtg Datai ' 



Operation Cdiph Up 



^HliingtPn Cdtinty 

; ■ \^ J ■ ■■■■ i ■ \ 

' September 1^ 1974^ 



June IS, 1975^ 
t 





Background and Rationale 

r t c1ini£ school set^l^ in whWh 

teachers can leam ani^practige H^w, remediation 
skills wiilii children are few incumber. Insepvice 
classes which have as their ite^us improvement of 
methodologies^ are often t^^retical and not prac- 
tical in nature* This 'w^ect focused^upon up- 
grading classroqrhteay^reriVdiagnostid 
reinforcing skills hr pi' practicum setting = the 
laboratory studep6 , being those aca'deitiically dis- 
abled students pi the teacher participants. 

Evaluation Plan: y ^"^W^ 
children will attend a competency 
cpeptable performance on selected be- 
amors sp^ified in Appendix A of the Key Math 
mgnosHc AHthmetic^estt-y~ r^^^ 
Pre/posttesting will be administered on the Key 
Math rDiagnostic Arfthni^tic Test* Potest will 
evaluate only those it/ms selected^ as pribrity 
problem areas beginninfg^with those behaviors on 
which errora were noted during pretesting. 

2. Selected children will attain a competency 
level of acceptable perforrtmnci^ on selected be^ 
haviors specified in ^ t lie Eng^lmann-Becker Place' 
*ment Test, in /the Distar Placement Tesiy or the 
Silvaroli Class/oom Inventory in the areas of letter 
identification, word ^entifictitiork, word attack; 
word com^^hension and passage comprehension. 

Pre/posttMing will be administered on the 
Englemahnp^^keif Placement Test, the Distar ' 
Placement T&s%or the Silvaroli Cla^ropni Inven- 
tory. Posttest" %0i evaluate only those items 
selected as priority problem -areas bepnning with 
those behaviors on which erron were noted during 
prete|ting.S: ' . ' ' 

3. Pifiesen ted wit^^n oral spell^^^^ 

imately SO words dd^wn from reading anH/or 
writing lessors) that sel^te^ children had previous' 




ly indicated they could not spell, or the Contini^i 
Prdgress Spellirt^ Inventory^ thi chlldt^n^^^^^ 
spell th^ selected words correctly with 80% 
accuracy. * ' ' '^^ 

. A word list of japproximately SO words or the I 
Continuous P&gre^s Spelling Inventory will bc^ 
presiented orally to^each child at the conclusion of ' 
the project !^ ^ * v ' - r * ' 

/ 4. Selected children will demonstrate an in^ ^ 
crease in. the number of behaviofs critic "legl^^ 
ble handwriting*'. , , j 
/ A Handwriting BehayioraHoTecklist will be used/ ' 
Selected children will be pre/posttested on this 
checkHst. The increase^ in the number of new 
behavion each chifci has-ajcquired will- be^ noted. 

-^S:Approkimqtely-3Ot0icherswi 
petency to- fa) evaluate a\ child *s perfomiance in a 
specific curriculum area;\(bl write a prescriptive 
program to remediate deficient behaviors, and fc) 
provide a program to one child or a group of 
children and demonstrate progress in a: deficient 
area. 

The project staff will submit five examples of 
programs designed by classroom teachers and the 
child data that is accumulated from each program* 

6, The project team will meet each parent in- 
dividually at least once and provide two grotip 
meetings for parents during a 9 week period. 

Attendance data at group and individual meet- 
ings and a narrative /description of the |eneraj ' 
content of the individual and group meetinp will' ^ 
be subnvttfed in the flnal^port 
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Methodology^ 

Three persons were employed ^with ^p] 
funds: a h^d teicher with a Master's d€gi 
Specill Education with /work in learning , dl 
tiess mental retardation ind behavior disorders; an 

.• . ■ ■; 
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expeilehced ihstructional aide with^t^nsiye trairi- 
ing in positive r^hfbrbehient t 
and a ,fuU4ime substittfti teach%^w the 
classrodpi teacKers to spend extended Reriqds In 
the clihic. One of these building teachers worked' 
Nvitli the clinic team at all times. The project 
director was employed with lED fundSj since 
coordination of tiie project was one of many duties. 

OTterion for selection of teacher partici- 
pants ^^was. based on 100% commitment by all 
biiilding rinterrnediate^ teacheii; thereby their 
school beiame a prpj^t school. Criteria for stb- 
■ djiflt select^pn were the degrees of academic need 
for "QatcHing'Up'" in one or more of four areas: 
readings mathi spelling *^^or handwriting./ Students 
who referre^d themselves^were -given fi^t priority* ' 
No student who was referred by parent or teacher 
and who chose not to attend the center was asked/ 
to do so. 

Extensive pre and posttesting was done; The 
diagruostic tools used for identification and im- 
provement of academic disabiUties were: 

Key Math Diagnostic Test ^. 
Individualized Computational Skills Placement 
. Test ■ ' . . ' , 

SUvaroli Classroom Reading Inventoiy 
DISTAR and Englemann-Bepker Corrective 

Reading Placement Test? 
Continuous Prop'ess in Spelling Placement Test 
Kottmeyer SpellingJnventoiy 
Teacher-made Handwriting Checklists 

All participating classroom teachers were given 
instruction in use of the iifstrumehtSj and assisted 
with pre and posttesting. 

The Catch Up Center staff was dedicated from 
^ the beginning of the project to the concept that 
^'acceptable performance", as spelled out in the 
project objectives^ was to be based upon any gainSj* 
measured however fmely. Staff remediated 
children whdse self concepts and attitudes toward 
school were so poor that the first several weeks in 
each project school were spent in building self 
responsibility and self respeat, as in building basic 
skills. The . entire program operated in an atmos- 
phere of positive reinforcement^ put into fact by a 
tokeri ecohbrny system. Measurable results were 
therefore surprising! j)' high = a reward in them- ^ 
;^selves for the cKildren^'the pro^ct staff, and the 
cooperating'teachet^. 

.\ . ; \^ . ■ = v. . • ' 



*' Individual teaching plaftis were drawn for each 
child by the;hea4 teachtr; skill groups based upon ; 
mutual need were formed; land appropriate ma- 
. teriais 6hosen \ to 'meet those needs^ Classr^ohi 
tfeache^ assumeji teacfting responsiblUti|s for 
divlduals §nd smair groups after the head^ tgacfjer 
modeled ^prDpriaite methodologies* (Thfe excep- 
tion to this was the responsibility for the PISTAR 
and EB Pre^ groups, since rthe degftfe^ of training^ 
required was mof e sophisticated than the project 
could provide within its limitations.) Classrpbm 
teachets planned continuing activities for* individ- 
uals or small groups of children who would- receive 
further remedial Instruction in tlwiir own hdme- 
rpoms after, the clinic'moved on. The emphasis was 
on sm|ll *gr6upj rather ihan individual tutoring For 
two reasons: d> groups are muoft mare pr^ctiial 
from' thfe ^classrpofti teacher's scheduling point of 
vie wv and (2) a healthy dfegree of peer competition 
is ptossible ija groups. ^ ; ^ / ' 

Scheduling *of sti^dehts into the ; clinic was a 
compllcatad task.. Originally approximately 20 chil- 
dren per school ha4 been antlcipatedj but never, 
were fewer than 40 Enrolled at any one 'time. Math 
and reading sections were scheduled for 45-60 
minute sessions each; spelling and harfflwritirig 
were 30 minute periods. These sessions all over- 
lappeione anotheji V _^ 

A paucity of materials were maintained. A few 
machines wer^used (and supplied by lED funds)! 
two System 80 consoles, two Digito^/ ,^^^d a 
Controlled Reading, Jr. Ditto sheets were at an 
absolute minimum^ and werf^ed exclusively with * 
& hig|i/interest. low-vocabu^iV set ^of reading 
rriodeling tapes. A few workbooks were used with 
plas|ic overlays, ' • ^ ' 

Methoddftgy was the key factor in the remedia- 
tion. Game boards were adapted to aU subject 
are as J and wefe used daily not as a reward, but as a 
teaching tool Student chalkboard work was extan- ' 
sive. As part of the token economy system, each 
child kept a ptopdrt savings book (supplied by 
local banks) in which he entered points earned for 
attempting and^ completing tasks, with bonus 
points being awarded far accuracy. Points were 
sper^ fol' tokens 4nd free time activities. Most of 
til e classroom teachers in tlie project initiated some 
variation of tjie token economy System in tp their 
tfwn classrooms. ' . i 
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• yiysile^ted cM domptetSnpy ^ 

level o^ acQeptable perfommncG dn 
haviars specifled in Appendix X qf me ^ey Math 
Diagnostic Arithmetic Test i ; / \ v , 
■ Twelve of thi^ 14' subtcife of th^43^Mftth^w^ *: 
used to seiect^he perfoman3'e bbjeotives f©r each / 
child! These otije^ives, tak^ from tliera^ * 
the tert manual ^and printed on perforatejd address 
label sheets, were pasted on lai^-sheets of* paper ^ 
and stated in each child's mailboit. bhjectiyea 
were jnet, tiie child checked them off. A sampre 
plan is shown in Fiigure 1. ; ■ '' ^1; ss ^ 

Table 1 clisplays the averageld raw s&ores ex- 
pected%for each of the. three grade levels compared 
to the averaged pro/pbst scores* Because ^tudints 
were o^pected, to score differently in the three 
grades'a't ^hree different ^times^ of the year, the raw 
scores have been averaged by^grade level. 

2- Selected jshildren mil attain a competency 
level of acceptdble pfrfprpiance on selected be- 
haviors specified irr the Engelmann-Beckef Place- 
ment T^st, in the DISTAM Plffcemerii Tcst; or the 
Silvarqli Classroom Inventory in the areas of letter 
, identification^ . word identificdtion, word attack, 
word comprehension akd passage comprehension. 

Tables 2, 3 and ^•display measurable gains. 
Silvaroli Classroom /Reatfing Inventoty was used 
with ail reading students as a pre/post tdol for two 

. J . ^ — -t- — Tatfv — V— 



reasons: Firsts to compare gaii|s mad^ by utHizing 
various reading methods based upon children's 
neeHs a4id abilities; second, to discover readijii 
problems not Measurable .with pa^errpenciU^tim^ed 
test;- e.g., oral reading terrors ^such as;TTiiscmls, ; 
omissions, insertions, repeats, *'cioh't.knows", etc., 
and comprehension errors in answering questions 
of a specific nature — facturalflrifgrential, vocabu- 
lary meaning, v 

^ 3/ Presented witlpdh oral spelling^list ofapprox- 
imntely wopds (drawn from reading and/or"' 
writing lessonsf that selected children had previous^ 
ly indicqie^ they could not speli or the Contfnu- 
ous Progress Spelling Inventory, the childrmu will 
jp^ii the selectid wdrds correctly wijh 80% 
^accuracy * » * . 

Table 5 displays the gains made by 54 children 
oo the Kottmeyer spelling Inv^^^ , 

^ The Engelmarin-Becker Spellinf Test was made 
of 25 of the more difficult wordr from the first 30- 
reading lessons. Fourteen of the 32 children in the 
Enfeelmann-Becker Press Reading Propam were 



t words weekly ^6m their readin|1essons, fpUo^^ 
the Ei|ht Study Step fbmat^frpm the GPS Pro. 
gram/Table 6 tfUpIays these €ata;^ 

■ . ' ■ ■ • -t. - : J- .... ■ ■■■■ 

'4,\Sflect&d'-childr;en will denuimtmte anri^ 
y creaie^n the humb^r of heftm ''l^ih 
ble handwriting- \ ^ ^ ' ; y : * 

Handwriting students wese enrolled only if they;: 
jlayed dyjgraphic-like behavio^i Thirty-sixv 
^hcf ^ Uterally^ hai difflculty .writing : their own^ 
> names were rei^diated. ;^ , 

Staff changed from the. hahdwriting behavior 
checklist originally designed by the fiead teacher to 
timed samples of large and^ small cursive letters 

. (based upon the 'SST '^progi^ *Wayimg 
State), with the objective being to increase speed 

and accuradyi ^ ; ' 

^Approximately 20 teachers will acquire coni^ 
petency to: fa) evaluate a child's performance in a 
specific curriculum area::fb) write prescriptive 
program to remediate deficient behaviors, and (c) 
provide a program to one child of^a group of 
children and dfimonstrate progress ifi a deficient 
area. - .• i " . . 

The data concrtiiitg teacher cpmpetencies'are, 
in the main, subjecti>^. Skills were tau^.t and- 
observed by staff in two ways: 

(^) Classroom teachers observed ongoing model- 
^ - ing behayiors by^taffp^nd pj^^ 

supemsibn, , / ' . V , 

(b) Classroom teachers participated in an after 
school graduate credit seminar taught by the 
' director and the head teacher. ' 

Teachers demonstfated competencies in evaluat- 
ing children's perfonnance in the academic areas 
by assisting witl^ the pre and posttesting with an* 
adequate degree 6f success. Four of the^seminar 
se^lons were held 4 days in a row before the clinic 
team moved to a project school, and wef& for the 
purpose 'of learning, practicing and inteipreting the 
diagnostic teste. Some children were brougjit in for 
practice sessions. Project staff observed the teach' . 
frs^ in the actual testing situations, and were 
pleaded with the reinforcing behaviors used by 
most Without e?iceptiori, prdject teachers tested 
other children in their own classroom for in-class 
remedtationi ' ' \ '\ " ~ 

Prescriptive ^programs *were written for indivi^u- ^ 
als or groups of children by all the teachers.as part 
of the semin^ requirements. Wliile the majority of 



the pr^ects were in f^edial math, several others 
' concerned such things as transition times between 
classes, teadhing English'aia second language using 
,DISTAR;^niethodSj;:and^a fW^ year's reading pro- 
i gram for a low grouj^ whi^, continued cHnic 
\ methods and materials^^See Figure 2 for a sample 
|. ■program.. rH.^ • " .ft; 

r Proflciency^ m implementing ( propains^ was 
demonstrated in the cjlinid setting. The head teach- 

^ ar and thev director observed teachers as they 
moved from group to pdup, and/or child to child 
as directed* Data are totally subjective in this' area, 
wlliich is therefo^ a weakneft of the program. ^ 

^ However, since" the project staff operated as 
^ "guests" in the project schools, and there was 
naturally a varying difference irt attitude of partici- 

. pating classroom teachei^j the element of project 
staff posing^ threat as *^resident experts" was 
always presmt Jo avoid . this phen^enon as 
completely as possible- no observation data 
were taken to be 'share^ ^ithj teaehers. General 
seminar and faculty room discu^ions were of more ^ 

. value. V 

The degree of ^thusiasm^and comitjitment I^ld 
, by the buildirig principal niade a ^eat difference in 
chariges in tcachor competencies. As the project 
director continued to make follow-up visits to 
,_project_schopls, it beQame obvious t 
amount of teacher commitment to gontinued use 
^ of project methods and. materials was in direct 
proportion to administrative vi^Uingness to furnish 
morM and financial support.^ 

- 6. The ' prof ect 'team will meet with each parent 
individually at least qnde and provi4^ two group 

, tnee tings for parents durirtg a 9 week period. 

Thirty-nine percent of the , studentV parents 
attended group meetings which consisted of an 
overview 6f the program; it/ history and philoso- 
phy, methods and materials, followed by a ques- 
tion and answer period. / 

Thirty-five percent of thQ^^^nts attended one 
or more individual conferences^l were invited by 
letter). One hundred percent of those called specif- 
ically to attend did so. 

All parents received an individually written re- 
port at the end of the remediation period. 

The staff was d^appomted in the degree of 
parental Invqlveme^ However, those who came to - 
meetings, and those who returned a written evalua- 



J^n jfoim gnUuisiasiiCi and com-; 
"n^Tfhjttid . to continuirti, Iheir chiidren's progreM at ' 
\' home^ - ' • ' ., " 

Many Iparents made visits, hoffowfd niiiterials, ' 
\ volunti^eitd tjme and things to help, ind attended 

school 'bOTrdmietinis; to initiate similar pro-ams <: 
- being darned bn at district I: ^ ;^ 

^ Specifipally schedule . individual conferences , 
usually concerned jhealth' problems and/br' their : 
^accompanying handicaps (vision, heaHng,^beHayior ; 
' disordere), and appropriate referrals to>pther%eiu. 
cies; referrals to summer sfchool or specimltMtqriAg, 

r and reports of great or little progress. 

^ Conferences reqaested by parantsl^were those in 
which parents expressed peft^&^heeds/ Thes 
often included frustration or bewilderment about 
the differences ^ theh children's behaviors in Ihe 
regular classroom. 



Third Party Evaluator's Conunants: 

Five of the six objectives for this program were 
achieved by the project staff, ■ ' 

Objective 5, vyhieh was related to teacher perfor- 
mances was not achieved* While the programs 
designed .by teacii(eii were submitted (See Figure 2 
for an example), they do not meet the criterion for 
an acceptable prescriptive program. The program 
submitted waoimply a lis^^^^^ 
to be taught, not statements of ifow to Wach them. 
In addition, no child data were submitted which 
would have been an indicator of the appropriate- 
ness of the program. - 

DespHf the fact that only five of the objec- 
lives were achieved, thi^gains made ate to be 
commended. The gains demonstrated in math^ 
readings spelling and writing are remarkable when 
one realizes that only 12 weeks was spent m each 
of three elementprySchooIs in Washington County. 
In addition,! the project staff was faced with the 
problem of rselling" this concept to the principal 
and teaching staff three times. This in itself is a 
remarkable feat. 1 

yThis modelmsed by the WashingtQn County lED 
is further evidence of the model jnow accepted by 
the State Departnient of Education as an appro- 
priate one to serve learning disabled children. 
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■ ' ReduQtion of 

Objective.^ ; To ; reduce transition timeV between 
• , :,br^Jc and math to a maximam of 
three minutes. ■ , / 

Procedure: ll Time students for baseline five days 
. without them knowing. 
.L)iScUss purpose with class and 
meting of^ efficient use of tirhe by 
showing them the baseline. 
{Discuss dbsirid results (set a goal). 
4* ^rej^are a classroom ^ine graph easily 
* u i:;;. visible' for all students. 

5, ExplalJ^im^pg procedure, data col- 
^ v. \ \ lection* recording of data. * 

. 6/ Record baseline on graph, 
_ 7, Decide orijeward to be earned when " 
goal is reached, (popcorn party for 
example) / 

Results: Two separate graphing periods were re- 
* corded. ^The first period was begun fol- 
lowing the ^etting^of the baseline. Data^ 
was collected fpr five days ank resulted ^ 
in the foHnwingi graph j . . ^ 



Ont Week 




April 21 April 22 A|rl1 23 Aprn 28 April 21' 
April 30 May 1 . Hay 2 MPY S Hay 6 

I " ~' ' . ^- " * 

' ' ' ^ 'tBaB&]\nm (Average Time | mln«} ^ 

> Timcs Reiched (Averaga Time 2,| m!ns) 



Figure r(eon't,) Sample Program 

♦ 

A second graph was preparad extending the timi to ten days. 
The fjesults for this graphing period were the^lldwing: 

Two Weeks 




May 7 H#y 8 Hay J. May 12 May 13 Kay IS May 16 May 19 fay 20 
= ' ^ ^« HaHl(fium to meet 5oaJ - 

■ VTImei Aehleyed (Average Trme 2,56 n*) ^ 
Figure 1 (con't:) Sample Progmm 
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iTRUCTI 



STIJDBNT"X? 



'IPTRUCTIONAL PERtoDi iPT; 6 - NO V, 2i 



MEASUREMENT 




- * lynnf a lafga tielfl, fico j 



• pyrposa . . '■, ■' ^ 

Wl Civin till concept of a doz- 
en JndicpteiqiyeclsQom^' 



enindicaiaslM'niinibgr 
■ ofelamenls , . 

M-10 Given a rular and Mine, ' 
meaiUfiithalinawthi ' 



MULTIPLICATION* 

M Q\m \\\m equal sets, mill' 
. tiples to compute product 

.F;3 Givan a one-diiit niiiiibef, 
: :multiplierbyitself4D 



pEOMETRYl SYMBOL f MENTAL COMPUTATION 

_ &lfi Gjvgn feabbrevklte ■/ : M Given two OQmpyialiQnspf^: 
' tottaperiodsjidi^^^^^ i. , .lentedini^^ 

idditiDnj then subtraction^ 

M Qiventwdttputattoni 
preiinted in saqtocMolvar 
n, theniiibtracllDn 



, ^ .th§ 

5(1 Glvin twoibbrevirtons 
fbrweihtsjd^^^^^ 
■ ibbfeviition fQr^ound(i) 



.Money ^■^■■■^';^■^'^v■^ 

11 Gjvonapie|faph;j^^^ 
'(lirppffyrapKp^^ 



thin iubtrictian / " 



^ &18;GivinthsipbQlsforto Given tliroa computations v ' 

. , and inches, identito . presented In iequeneejolyes 

GivinaQno^diiitindatwo 
digit nuinbaf,computei 
V ite mm ^ 

Given two Qne=d|itiium' 
' bers, computes th^irtwo' . 
diiitsum 

Giveltwotwo-diiitnum^ 
. bers, computes their three 
'digit lunuequmnile- 



M Given^fQups of dns of- r 

/ : niixedvalue/^ ; ■ 

' mwiththecdmbi^^^ \^-., ■ 

' lufflte to make a sp# , . ; ■ , 

'i / fiedpurclMt ; . \ * ' : ; 

- ^9 Given 0 ifoiip^f ^DinlM " ■ = - -r- 
V€y«y,indicateiiheif > ^' : 

preintadiniqu^^^^^ L^ll Giventhaepsjafpyrghase, 

, byiubtfeetioniadt^^^^^ \ \ pndnioneysvai!#,niakai ' \ 

^ thenpltiplieationv . s' - ohaflge in aniounts yp to J V' 



; ADDITION 

D<.Givefiione4iiit'anditwo 
^r/goniputes 



H§ G^ an twg-digjl rt umberi 



J their sum 

P*J Given.twooiie-d"|i^ 
■ beri; computQs their two- 



TIME 

1^4§ ,Givaiiii clack sat to (he 
holfhoufjndioatesjhe 
. ^ correct tliiie ^ . / 

N'll divenaclocksottwha 
ht)ur, indicates the time 



F-4 Given a one^d j§it number,, 
nlpltiplies by itself to com- 



sublraetrto compute risdlt - D^9^ _ Given t^o twN jgit nuin^- 

^ ■ Given a two4iii( numbej = ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

andaone^diiitnpber,sii^- ' 
tracts with leirayplng \ 



digitlumfeqmnirogroBp^' 



H Given (WO Oii^digit num- 



N43 GlveniicteseitQlhe 
quarter huurJndicates the 
oorreei time 

MA] Giveniiiilack wiiji the 



a two4i|ii pfodud 



ig m 



-t^--Given tthre^di#numbef^" 



and a tWD'^igil numberj sub- 
traots with regrouping 
riq 



4 I 

III ^ivan a lliree^^ll number 
ponessing two zofo^j and a 
iwyjgitnunibeuybtracts 
with regfgjipini raquirad. 



' jnuicylestlic rime at which 
itwillriiig ■ • 

N^N GiveniiCiijendarandap 
* .clfic lime interval with iti 
■ itaftinp data, indicates the 
ending date of the interval 

N^IJ Giveffacalendarniarkad 
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Figure 2, Sample Pro|fam Des|ne(l hfy a Clasiroom Teach 



er 



tlonjdentilliiiillienioiitii ' 
/repj^i^tiied . ' f - 

■II Given tho qiie^tion of the 
number of days In the year^ 
inakiMlic correct ferae 



Table 1 

Mean Scores for 
Key Math Diagnostic 



Schobl: A, B, C (Average) 



Test 



Instnictional Period: 9 weeks 

(Pretesting = 2 weeks; Posttesting = 1 week) 



SUBTEST 



EJECTED GRADE 
LEVEL RAW SCORE 



PRETEST 
RAW SCORE 



FrBCtions 
Gr. 4 4 

'Gr,S 

Or. 6 , 
Geometry Sl Symboli 

Or. 4 

Gr.5 

Gr. 6 
Addition 

Gr.4 

Gt.S 

Gr. 6 
Subtraction 

Or. 4 
^ Gr. 5 

Gr, « 
Mill ti^liaat ion 
*Gr.4 , . . .< 

Gr. 5 

Or. 6 
Division 
. Gf.4 

Gr. 5 

Gr. 6 

Mental Computation 

Gr.4 
Gr. 5 
- Gt. 6 

Numerical Reasoning 

'Gr.4 

Gr. 5 

Gr. 6 
Money 

GrM 

Gr. 5 

6r. 6 
Measurement 

Gr. 4 

Gr,5 

Gr.6 

Tfme 

Gr.4 
jGr. 5 
Gr. 6 
Nuniorntion 
Gr. 4 
Gr/5 
Gr. 6 



5 
9 

27 
20 
9 

33 
20 
9 

31 

20 

17 

20 

. 9 

'l4 

20 
9 

14 

14 

20 ' 
9 

31 

20 
9 

20 
9 

32 
20 
9 

12 

20 
9 



POSTTEST 
RAW SCORg 



^ 5,0 
6.0 

'. 13 

15:6 
17,0 
18.0 

10 J 

12.0 
12.5 

S.3 
10.0 
' L1.0 

5.3 
7.0 
8.0 

4.0 

5.0 
7.0 

' 5.3 
7.0 
^ 8.0 

in 

9.0 
10.5 

8.3 
10.0 
I LO 

16.3 
20.0 
22.0 

13.3 
15.0 
16,0 

16.0 
IH.O 
19.0 



r 



3.2 
3.0 
6.6 

13.5 
16.0 
16.7 

7,9 
10,1 
Ip.5 

, 6.2 
7.0 
8.1 

3.2 
5.1 

. S.S 

2.8 
3.9 
3.4 

4.0 
4.4 
4.4 




4.4 
4.6 

8.2 

15.8 
17 J 
17,7 

9.9 
11.4 
12.1 

7.6 
9.9 . 

4.8 - 

^ 6.6 , 

3.6 
5.4 
5.3 

^ 5,9 
6.0 
6 



7, 



.8.3 
9.3 
9.i 

7.6 
9.5 
11.4 

15.3 
18.8 
21.7 

12.3 
14.5 
15.4 

15.3* 
I6.H 
17.9 



RAW SCORE 
GAIN 



Nciici A raw Ncore gniii of iih Icw^hh <niu polrtl unm huIHuhIs advanced a Ntiidunt*s grade level scores 



1.2 
1.6 

2.2 

2.3' 
1.3 . 

l6 

2,0 
1.3 
1.6 

1.4 

i.8 
^ 1.8 

1.6 
1.5 
2.0 

.8 
1.5 

i.^ 

1.6 

2.4/* 
* 

2.5 
1,2 

1,3 
1.6 

2.5 

4.2 
3.5 
3.5 

1.7 
2.2 
1,4 

2.4 
2!o 



IH6 



Silvaroli Infomal Reading Inventory ' ^ 

Schooh A, B, C (Average) ' 

Instructional Period: 9 weeks 

(Pretesting — 2 weeks? ' x 

. \ Pdsttestlng = 1 ^eek) 

; ' Story Reading* 













; ( 




Pretest 


Posttest , 




Grad^ 




Grade Level 


Grade Level 


Gain ' 






Average 

: . 


Average 






2 


P 




2,0 




6 


1,0 


- 20 ^- 


1,3 ^ 




6 


2.0 


3,8 


>^ .8 




15 


3,0 


4,1 


LI 


-b- 


2 


2.0 


' 3.5 






4 


3.0 


4.1 


1,1 




7 


40 


5.0 


1.0 




1 


5.0 


5,0 


0 




i . 


P 


' ' 2,0 


2.0 , , 




1 


1.0 


3.0 


2,0 " 
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3 


3,0 


4,3 


1.3 ' ' 




2 


5,0 


40 


I.O 




I 


6.0 


7.0 


LO 
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Table 3 



E-B PLACEMENT TEST 



Schools 


A, B, C (Average) 


Instructional Period: 9 weeks 
(Pretesting = 2 wbeks; Posttesting 
Average Errors 


= 1 w&ek) 


Grade 




Pretest; 


Posttest 


-Average— 
Fewer Errors 


. 4 
5 
6 

Total 


^ ' 18 
8 

6 

. 32 


21,9 

/ a?,3 

22.2 
22,5 _ ' 


10.4 

10.7 . ^ 

. .9.9 


11.5 

i r2.6 . 

13.7 ^ X 
12,6. 





Suuiuls Correet 
Pretest Posttest 



- Table 4 
DLSTAR 



77, 



Gain 

1 1 if.' 



Blending Scuinds 
Pretest Posttest 



H5% 



Gain 

10J% 



' 187 
• n i\ u 




* * 
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TEACHER MADE ENGLEM ANN-BECKER SPELLING TEST 

35 Words 






Gmde 






Pretest # Correct 


Pattest # Correct 


Different 




4 5 6 


14 




12.1 

. ._ ...... i_ ■ ■-' . _ 


18.7 * . 


+6.6 






X 
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HANDWRITING TIMED SAMPLE REPORT 












Average Correct Responses 


Per Minjite « 






Grade 


N « 


La^e Cursive 
Pfetest Posttost ^Ciaili 


Small Cursive . , 
Finest Postteat 


Gnfn 1 




4 

5 
6 


II 

4 


II 

12 
16 


23 ^ +12 ; 

26 ^+14 
29 +14 ' 


p 33, 
23 * - 33 
25 37 


+ 12 ^ 
+ >? •/ 










* 
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# ^ / ■■ ■ 
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, Title of Pr^ectr 
" Location oif Project i * 
Population Serveilr 

■ - _ * ' 

Funding AUoc&tedf 

Project BeginningBatei 

Project Eroding Dater 



'^ainstreaming the Exceptional Child 

; 

^\iglas County School Distiict #4 

23 Extreme Learning Problems 
44 Edacabte Mentally Retard^ ^ . 
,10 Emotionally Disturbed ^ 

^ $20,462 ^ " " ' 

August 1 2, 1974 



June SO, 197. 



Background ond Rationale': * 
^ ^TAo years prigr to the initiation of this Title Vl 
project, all educable mentally retarded students, 
emotionally disturbed students, and trainajWe men- 
tally retarded students, were housed in a separate 
school building within the district. At the bepn- 
ning of the school year 1973-74, these studdints 
were moved out onto the regular school campuses 
^of four elementary i^hools and set up as self-' 
contained classroorrii. There was little, if any, 
integration with regular students or teachers with 
the exception of lunch and recess times. 

During the course of the yeac, it was noted that 
there were students in theSe special classrooms who 
could very possibly function in academic and 
' non-academic areas within the mainstream of edu- 
cation, but tliere was little movement in this 
direction. There was a shortage of time and person- 
nel to facilitate the necessary steps toward arty sort 
of integration and so the administration took 
action in initiating the Title VI project. 

The main thrust of the project wag to ii^grate as 
many special education student^mo regular class- 
rooms and programs for as niuc1ji®f the school day 
as possible. In liddition^it was understood that the 
regular classroom teacher mi^t also need assis- 
tance in adjusting the curriculum to ficilitate 
learning, to gain more knowledge of the tcchnitiues 
of bdliavior manngemcnt, and to collect the data 
that would aid the tracking of growth in the target 
pufiirs behaviorni and leuniing skillH. 

Objectives and Evaliiiition Plan: ^ ^ 

1, When partivipatmii in hitt^grated vhmroonw,^ 
the tiirget population shall s'how a statistically 
.^^nijicant decrease r in the demonstration oj those 
behaviors believed to resnit In seljklef eating and/or 



spcially unacceptable 'behavior and shall 'show In- 
creasing tendAicies . toward those behaviors b^- 
lieved to r^Milt in socially adaptive behavior 
' The pjfticipating ' and projept staff members 
shall complete j checklist showing the frequency 
of behaviors, exhiSi4ed by each target .child/ Data / 
collection will dccur during (mi 2 \veeW$ and 
again durijg the, last 2 ^ve^s the child participates 
in integrated activities. - ^ ' ' ^ ' 

3. Goals will he set for^etich cjilld assigned fa a 
special classroom irMlcating the optiffurm percent- 
age of tfie school day he ihoidd be integrated into 
regular classroom activities* Ninety percent of tifie 
pupils win partlcipare h^these activities co^fmen- 
surate^with goals set for theni * 

A log will^Be kept showing ^he amount of thne 
each childjpends in integrated classroom activities. ^ 

3, Durrng integrated classroam activities, proj- 
ect pupils will successjidly master' the concepts and 
skills presented at a level .conmiensurate with their 
capabilities, ^Ninety percent of the project pupils 
will achieve criterion ' 85% of the time. ; ' ^ 

The Woodcock Reading Test and the KeylKdth 
Test will be administered to each child both^'pre^ ■ 
and post. ' ^ . ' ^ 

, * r ^ ' ^ r ' 

Methodology: \ ^ 

In ordqr to implement the Title VI project, two , 
half-time resource tcnchers were hired to coordi- 
nato the integration .activities at lour cicinentary 
schools in the district. This coordinatfon Cmisisted 
of four facets of the mains^aniing proeesH; 

L Liuison |)etwcen the regular elassrotim teach- 
er and the special cLlucalion teacher/ ' 

2. Assisting the regular clfcrooni tcacher^s ac- 
(luisition of behavioral manageiiient tech- 
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niques as needed, in order to deal with 
behavioral profclenis, * 

3. Providing additional and siipplemei^tary cu^ 
riculuni sources to both the regular and 
special education classroom teachers. 

4. Supervising the Title VI aides assigned to the 
► project. 

Because the ^two half-time resource teachers 
were working at four different sites, teacher aides ^ 
vi^ere hired to maintain the daily activities pre- 
, scribed for each school. These four aides were each 
assigned to .a school site* where they became part 
of the integration team. The 'aides had seven 
functions in the n[iainstreamihg process: 

L Accompaoying target students to their main- 
streamed classes. ; ' 

2. Functioning as a "regular"^ide to the regular 
classroom teacher, to facihtate the i'ntegrS' 
tion into the social mainstream with the 
other children, ^ ^ ^ 

3. 'Noting assignments given in the regular 
classroom. 

4. Giving assistance to target students as needed 
jo complete these assignments., 

. 5, Providing supplementary assistance to target- 
students back ih^ the specid Education 
classroom, . , 

%^ 6. Assessing the target student's ^capability of 
working independently in the rt^gular class- 
room (with appropriate input from 'the teach-' 
ers). ^ 
7. Keeping records of all. of the above with the 
t various mejisuringMfnpIcipents deA^elopcd for 
, ^ the i^roje^ct. , , 

Since the location of'the fourvspecial educration 
dassroOffis liad beei% previQiigly decided, the marn= 

^ s|reaming'proqess V9as carried o,ut witFyri the' con- 
nnes of the four canipuses. Kach. of tlie special 
educatiori classroums was ungratfcd in the sense 
that the children ra^geil in age from RrHt^grade 
through sixth. Theretbrc/ the, potential placement 
range fncluded the entire elementary ^chpoL ThiK 
beinff^a n^ concepiMn tli\^ district* it was felt thM 
the target ^ stuclent population should only be 
placed in the. rooms of tliosg regular classroom 
te;ichers who were interested enough in this philus- 

/ opliy to volunteer adding some of these cliildr^n to ' 
^leir presUnt class loads. With this in nund, the twci^ 



fesource teachers set up full staff meetings with 
each of the four schools, in order, to describe the 
program and explain the support services which 
would be made available to volunteering teachers. 
These teachers were then free to discuss the impli- 
cations and maJce their decisions a^ to whether 
, they were indeed willing Jo iake tliis project on,. 
and'Whicti subject areas they felt would he most* 
comfortable and feasible for them, , 

Seltctiom of potential students foynainstr^am- 
ing was mauO^ via; evaluations of each of the special 
studen^fby their teachei^; discussions with poten- 
tial cooperating/regular teaphers to determine the 
level of skills tliey expected in\^ir own class- 
room; and individual diagndstiQ tests qf reading 
a^d arithmetic uSing tlia Key Math and Woodcock 
tests. Takinj|.alL pythis i^ateriil, together with the 
volunftered"subject4.areas, the target students were 
< then placed irt a dlassroom of children approxi- 
mating as closely as possible chronological age 
similarities, and either reading or math skill sirn^^r- 
ities as the subject area required* 

' ' Once these decisions were made, the target pupil 
was prepajed for the change in schedule by his or 
her special ' education teacher- .The cooperating 
teacher, in rnpst cases, made preparatiCTn in 
his or her own clmroom also, both in preparing - 
appropriate materilils and in setting th<£clifnatiB' for 
acceptance of the. niy^. students, -A strong effort 
was* made by the cooperating teachers, aides, and 

'special education teachei^, torhake certain that the. 
mainstreamed chjld was not singled out as being 
different from the other children, by integrating 
, the target child itito already existing groups* or 
programs. Included in the initial individual pre* 
scriptipn for each child was a t^entativO schedule of 
withdrawal of aide st^port both in the main- 
streamed classroom. and back in tfie spocial educa-. 
' tion ropm. So, initially, the aid|iaqcbmp'aiiied each 
dhlldi into- tlie new room, bufonly assisted the 
target child as appropriate in the natural course of"' 
events during the class period. The next step was to 
have the targ<it child go to the nJw class on his own 
and be met there by the aide. Eventually, th» child 

.took himNelf to the class, worked on as^igiiments 
givem and fini^ied out-of^claNH aHsignments 
Independently. u ' . ^ 

If^ry; persoii^ ni|^)lved in the ritle Vh project 

*was tr^adlnjl into new terpttoryi ho iji was niost 
' Jmpbitant that tlietc be good and clear lines of 
comnumicalion j^Htabllslied among all Jlie people 
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mvplved. Aft^r the Tijfc VI resource, teacberi had 
, coordinatid the varioim facets of information in- 
volved concerning the actual integralion of the 
ta^et pupils, it, then became a matter of keeping 
everyone up to date on academic and sodal sKills ! 
developfnents/ The regular classroom teacheU and^^ ^ 
the special education teacher were able fo discuss, 
the' target pupils on a casuaPbasis during tiie course 
of the .school day, but in order to have a cohesi^e^^' 
continuous prescriptive program going, morc in- 
depth information was needed on a regular and ^ 
' systematic basis. At this j^eint, the infornption and 
'datp tjie ^aides collected on_ a daily, bdsis was 
ihvaiuable. Feedback was available to either teach- 
er whenever they felt it was needed, and the Title - 
VI resource teacliers Avere ayailable to pull all the 
information together as necessaiy. ■ 

A meeting was arranged with the staf^ team to 
develop an appropriate strategy for tife specinc ' 
behavioral difricuJties, encountered with this group 
of children. The team felt that the behaviors the 
chUdren Should be workirrg to learn 'should be 
stated and\ explained to them in a positive rather 
tlian negatiye manner.^^ther ^liastiohs that were 
consfidered and definecW were: which behavioi^ 
shqilld be peiiiforced; how they should be' rein- 
J^grced; when they should be relnforcecl; pfd the 
Jpd ofi reinforcers that were available and fcasible. 
T\e final target behaviors agreed upon ('each worth 
0ri\pt)int daily): 

^ I . The child will sit down as soon as he is in the 
work area and will movcquietly to the next 
work areas when requested to do so, 

, 2. The child will raise his* liand before making 
oral responses to questions. 

3. The child will complete the daily written 
assignments. " * ^ ^ 

. Eych child coiild earn a total of 1 5 points every 
\yeek if he was on his best behavior every day, and 
these poinfs were ^chartetl every day on a large 
gPaph the children cuhUI see. Obviously not very 
nuuiy children were .expected to score 15 points 
'aeh ^eek, so the niinlniiim number of 10 pninls 
Hjs set in order Jor a child ftj get the payorf. 

Th^^iayi)ff was n mimeographed paper on which 
was priiiKW^»^)u are Invited to a Reading Pnrty»" 
with a blank space Inr the leacher In 1111 the chihrs 
iiaitic in, Puring (he Reading I*arty, which was held 
during the last' 10- minutes of the period each 
J'riday, the chiUhN^n listeiiccl to old fayorite stories. 



v^^^ed film strrp stories; sang songs or were 
introduced to new- books'. They could also take 
rtlieir *'invitation" home with them. The childjren^ 
who di^ not accumulate the minimum of 10 points 
merely stayed at their workstations and continued" 
their regular work. ' • 

^ , ' ' ■ ; . . . ^ ^ i= ^ ■ ' =■ 

Results: ' * - ' . 

' L When pariicipqiing in integraied classrooms^, 
the iarget populdfidn shall sJtow a statisticaUy sig- ^ 
niflcartt' dwrea^e in the cipnionstration pf those' 
behaviors , and/or sociallj^ unacceptable he/mviors 
and shail show incasing tendencies toward these-' 
behaviors bclieve^^o result in sociaily\ adaptive 
behaviqr. . ^ ^ 

'- * '■ 

A ^Student Checklisjt .was used by the aides to 
record .observable beJiaviore^T^iese were filled ^ut ' 
on a monthly basis althouglf , only the tlrst and last 
recordings^ were used to compute the total growtik 
The mean groiwthMS shown in'Tablc/lv Only those 
children who Werq mainstFeamed^.in ac^deipic dreas 
were chart;ed, because deviant behavi^p appeared 
more frequently in* the^ more highlyv^stnictured * 
areas. All ti^m children made some growth' in 
every instonce, which we feel may be partially due 
to the greater amount-tof onerto-one interaction 
between ^Ke target ^pupil and the teaeher or aibe. ' 
^Additionally, in no instance was a child withdrawn 
from a mainstreamed class because of deviant 
behavjprf.Behavior problemSrwhen they di0 occur, 
wetir%ry quickly ,fe;Tiedlated or eliminated bei 
cause of the cooperation between the staff mem- 
bers-involved. . 



2. Goals will be set for ea&h clm^ssigned to a 
special classroom indicating the op timunt percent-^ 
age of thir school day he would be integrated in 
regular classroom uctivitics: Nirwiy percent of the 
ptipils will participate in 'the^e activities commen* 
suratc with goals set for thenu 

' ft . * . 

, As shown in I^ble 2,; the amount of main^ 
streamed time ranged from 19% to 87% of thp 
leguiar school day, Hvery one of the target pupils 
vyere maiiistreaiived Ibr at least lunch and recess 
activities. tuKty^slx percent of timse children main- 
Htreauied were integrated iiHo tlie ucademic sub- 
jects sucli as reading, inathermitics, social studies 
and Hciencc. 

i,' ^ "... 

hixty^two percent were mainstreameil into lha 

ndh-'academic iireiis such as art, nuisic and phyHical 



education, Thg* varfAnce^n nurtber is\ because 
\ several cliildren were integrated in both academic 
and non-acaclemic subject areas/ Most of the chll= 
dreh began integrating out in one area only. Then 
»^ as they appeared to be succeeding and more ^capa- 
ble of Independe^jt vyorlCj additiSnal an'd appropri^ 
ate subjects were introduced. Of all the children 
that were integrate^ into trie mainstream, only ten 
percent were unable to cope with the integrated 
^ class and were 'withdrawn from it. Aide support 
dfecreased 75% ai the year went aloftg. There were 
several other activities in which the target^children 
Weice' integrated which were not traced. Including 
afierschool sports, camping,^ and fl|l_d trips with 
4hefr*mainstreamed cl^smates, aiid a series.of two 
or more* a vyeek mini-course^ th^t consisted of 
speci^d interest activitiQS^ . ,4 

3. During integrated diassrdom activit^s, prof- 
ec^ pupils^ will sticcessftilly master the concepts and 
y^ills pj'esented at a level comnxensurcffe with their 
capabilities. Ninety 'percent W the. project pupils 
will achieve crfferion 85%^f the time. ^ 

The Woodcopk and KeyT/Iath tests- were ad- 
ministered to each student in the speciAil education 
^-lis to use as an assessment ofjhe b^c skill level 
' of each child. Bach child was "placed in.^a regular 
classroom accprding to the skill levels necessary for 
functioning in that particular class. Contrary to 
popular opinion, miinstVeamiiijr did not hinder 
these children's, grcwth. In the^e two academic 
arpas, and addifionally In skiirrelated subject am^,* 
there wa^ indeed growtjv* ranging from 1 month to 
2 years, 2 months as shown in- Table 3. Additional- 
ly, several children we?lt qnjo perform Very sue- 
cessfull^r close to the tqp of their (integrated) 
^ class. Oral participation, voluntary extra })rojectso 
and in one ca^e^jwinning un elective oflke w^ft 
noted during tire ^N^ct ye$r. - ' 

Besides Hie conclusions we have been abIc''to 
draw from the data and obHervations wg have* 
collected during^this project year, there were pe+ 
ripheral elTect^i that although not jneaHured were 
very jlerinltely visible. The copperatiiig teiicheni-* 
mefitioned to ilib two resource te;ichers that thc^ 
were pleasantly surpHsed to discover 4liat^hildren = 
,fr(rtu a special education ^lass were very nuich IjM 
^iiheir mvn "regulur" H^utlents and were n^)t% as tljey 
^^luid ^ticipated, an .extra burden. I hcy lelt alno 
thai, the process of prtyKuii^^^ inatenalH ufid 
nietliodH lor this project made them more aware of 
the need for iiidiVidualtzed inHt^ucUon in the regu-' 



lar classroom as a general practicei 

The^ students themselvis seemed to gam more* 
confidence in their 0^ abilities as the year prog- 
fe^ed. This ^as' noted by the increased frequency 
of volunteSred information^ the number of chil- 
'dren ^tjiat gained the confidencMo give oral reports 
in front yf their .peers, and the number of target 
children who^ participated in various field trips with 
regular clasSes. Most important to us though, was 
the fact thai two students will be placed full time 
into regular classes next year. For those youngsters 
. moving on to junior high school, two will be placed 
^ 4n the .Rfei^ediaP Track and three will.be main- 
streajnedXut of the junior high schpol special 
^ educaltton class into the Remediall Track. 

Satisfied parents were another unenpecteff 
bonus. They expressed their deliglit at the growth 
their children's academip skills and social behav- 
iors, and were very supportive of the Title VI 
project, 

^ There was a general consensus that the Title VI 
' mainstreaming project was considered satisfactoiy 
by the ch|ldren, the teachers* and the parents. 

Third Party Evaluatofs tommerits: 
^ The third party evaluator would like to thank; 
the project staff for a very complete, report. The 
^project staff submitted a*great deal of important 
' ' data oth^ than itfiose dealing specificaHy^with the. 
objectives but^ because of the^constraints placed on 
the size of the final document, these other da^ta 
had to bc^removed. 

' ' Thole data conllynetf in Table 1 suggest that 
there 'was cliMig* ' in ^children's md/pr teacher's 

behavior. ^ . 

^ ^ 
T4«rse da4a contained4n Tablii 2 rBgarding jnam- 

streamed time -were jmpressive. The *total mean 
mainStreamed time for 43 qliildren was 34%, These ' 
data jiuugest that the resource teachers werq suo- 
cessful in this otyective% * ^ ^ 

Those gains made by ilie students in* academic 
areas are,Hliuwu in Table 3. I he .mean gain f^jr 43 
students on the Key Math was A months, . 

rhe mean gani Ibr 28 students on the ^>odcock 
Readingi est was M mgnths. - ' 

l Ucm gains arc Hmiificjmt and the HtalT is lo hi 
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Table 1 

X Growth in Points For Those Students 
Mainstresmed in Academic Areas 



Student 

ifitool R Students 




X Growth in Pointi 

2.6 . 



L4 
1,9 

2.2 

2 6 
1.1 

L9 



1.2 
3.5 
1.9 
1.5' 




J 



* % ^ : Table 2 . 
Percentage of Mainstreame^ Time by Shideni and Group ^ 

'NM3 \ 



Student A^demlc Non-Academic, Total 

T— " " " ^ / . .. ^ - ^ — ^ 

Bchool R Students . ' ^ . ,^ * 

.1' ^ 27% ' . * ' 21% ^ 48% 

■ 2 ' " 21% ' - . 21^- 

3 ^ ^ ; 41% \ ^ . 21% 

* ' 4^ ■ - ; \ -A . ■ .24%. 

5 — . — V % ^4%" '4 \ . • : . * 24%. 



f%. ^ ^ V x4 27% 

School e Stude^s ^ ^ 

1 .7 ' ' 4% . - . 28% ' ' . ' \ • . 32% 

2 ^ 66% . * 21% 87% 

3 ' " ,4 66% ' 21% - 87% 
- 4 ^ ^ ^ 4% ^ 28% ^ - ,,32% 

4% ^ 28% ^ 32% 



5 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
S 
9 



# 10. 

II * 

School F Students 
1 



2. 
,3. 
4 

5 , 45% 

6 

8 , • • 

9 13% 

10 

11 • 13% 

12 27% 
13' „ 14% 
14 ' . 30% 

is - 
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6 - S% ' 25% . ' 30% 

7 ■ ^ 28% ' '28% 

8 32% ^ 32% 

9 ' . ^ - 21%; \ 21% 
10 



28% ■ ^ ' 28% 



'11 18% 21% ^ 39% 

.12 18% 25% . 43%. 

13 18% ' 23% 41% 

4lf0 

School W Students . . ^ ' . ' V 

1 17% . " ^ 35% 52% 

2 4^;^^ 3G% " . 34% 

17% ^ 26% / * 43% 

\ 39% , .39% 

39% ^ * 39% 

26% ' 26% 

26% ^' 26% . 

26% 26% 

35% ^ 35% 

* .26% ' 26% 

^ 39% ' 39% 

i ■ ^ ' ■ 35% 



19% 




19% 


19% 




19% 


19% 




19% 


21% 




21% 


36% 




81% 


19% 




19% 


24% 




24% 


32% 




32% 


22% 




35% 


19% 




19% 


23% 




36% 


19% 




46% 


21% ' I 


1 


35% 


19% ' / 




49% 


19% / 




19% 






X 34% 



Table 3 

Key Math and Woodcock Reading Test Results for Mainstreamtd Children 

* , N ^ 43 



Sttident 



School R Students 
1 

a 2 , 
3 
4 

'School G Students 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

\0,, 

1 1 '* 

12 

13 

14 

IS 



Ptetest 



Key Math 
Postt^t 



34 

2.6 



*3,4 
.8 
. .8 
2,6 



.3 

J 
2.6 
1.6 

.8 
L7 
24 
iA 
2.3 
3J 
34 
3.5 
4,0 

M 



Gain 



0 
0 

3 
0 

.07 



1 


1^ 


V7 


(^) 


2 , 


.2 


,9 


.7 


3 


. 0 


1.0 


1,0 


4 


J 


1,1 


6 


5 


L2 


1,6 




6 


1.3 


1.8 


.5 


7 


1,9 


1.9 


0 


8 


r 2 :2 


2,6 


4 


9 * ! 


2J 


2,6 


,1 


10 


2,3 


2.8 


,5* 


11 


.2.6 


2,9 


,3 


12 


2.6 


3.4 ■ 


.8 


13 ^ 


3.0 


3.2 


2 


3l W Students 






X ft 4 


1 


34 


^ Not tested 




2 


2,1 


2.8 ' 


.7 


3 


2.2 - 


3.1 




4 


2.1 






5 * , 


1,9 






6 


1 J 


2.6 




7 


. LS 


1,78 


,2 


8 


14 


1.9 


,5 


9 


1.3 


L7 


4 


10 


.7 


1.0 


, ,3 


11 


2.0 


24 


4 








X ^ .6 


1 F Students 


1^ 







Woodcock Reading 
ftretest < Posttast Gain 




34 
1,8 
1.9 
1,7 



.1 
.6 

1,3 



Noi tested 


1=% 


P.Kg 9 


Kg 9 


\-Kg8 


1.6 


Not lested 


1.6 


Not tested 


1 d 


Not t^ted 
3,0\ 


1.6 
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Title of Projects 

Location of Project t 
Population Servedr^ 



i'unding Allocated i 
Project BeginnLng Datei 
Project Ending Datei 



Itomeboun^^Gompmient of Multipljs Handicapped Program 
/€>ouglasCounixJ£W^oseburg 

/ 17 Handicappod Cltild\^n* 

3 Cerebral Palsy 

4 Behavior Disorder 

5 Neurologically Irnpairel 

1 Visually Impaired 

2 Deaf/H earing Impaired 
^1 Seizure Disorder 
1 Down's Syndrome 

820 MO 

August 19, 1^74 
June 1975 



Background and Rationale: ^ ^ 

This project wa| initiated to serve preschool and 
multiple handicapped children (Identified by Proj- 
ect Cliildfind) who would not be attending the 
Multipje Handicapped .Program in Roseburg, Prior 
to the 1974-75 sch,ool year there was no program 
serving the multiple handicapped. It was felt that 
^ by using a divereified referral system involving both 
agencies and school districts, and also utiUzing the 
media to inform the public of the availabre ser- 
vlccSj that a wcll'COordinated preschool for the 
handicapped could be established. 

Objectives and Evalualion Plan: 

/. To increase the skills of midti-handicapped 
preschool children in the curriculum areas of self 
help skills, nlotor development, language, and 
. academics^ 

CoUect baseline data, design intervention pro- 
grams, specil)^ cfuterion levels of acceptable peffbr- 
nuince, collect interim data, and report the number 
. of behaviors on wliicli each child reaches criterion 
level. 

J. 7V; train three teacher aides to present cue.\, 
deliver c()nse(pwncVs, dlscrifninate responses and 
take data correctly 9()% of the time. 

'rhe l^eaeli'ing Kcscarch Observation Form or a 
niodificn (ion will be used. One data point per 
nionlh per aide vyfll be reported in I he linal report.^ 



\ 



3. /To train parenis to present cues, deliver 
consequences, discriminate responses mid take data 
correctly 90% of the time. \^ 

The Teachirfg Research Observation Form or a 
modification will be used^' *Ona|^ data point per 
month per parent will b6 reported in the final 
report. 

Methodology: 

The project staff included tlie coordinator of the 
Multiple Handicapped Program, who functioned as 
supervisor and program manager^ and two home- 
bound trainers who implemented programs with ' 
children and, trained parelits to implement pre* 
scribed programs. The speeeh therapist, physical 
therapist and teacher of the deaf (staff of the 
Multiple Handicapped Program) functioned as con-: 
sultants ^d provided appropriate assessments. 

Data from, Project Childfind provided initial 
screening information. Referrals were received 
from parents, school districts, pubhc liealth nurses. 
Children's Servtos caseworkers, the 4-C Council, 
Family Services Clinic, Crippled Chi!dren*s Divi- 
sion, lleadstart, and the Speech and Hearing Center 
in Fugene, 

Fducatlonal assessments werc provided (brail 17 
chitdren participating in the project. Twelve addi- 
tional children were assesHcd for educational place- 
ment in the lall of 1975. The educaUonal assess= 
ment team consisted of; l)the Multiple Handh 
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capped Program coordinator, responsible.^ for 
parent interviews assessing self-help skills and flrie 
motor skills; 2) the Multiple Handicapped Program 
speech therapist, ^^ponsible for assessing speech/ 
language skillsH^d 3)' the Multiple Handicapped^. 
Program physical therapist, responsible f^ assess- 
ing gross motor skills. ^ 

'The Multiple Handicapped Program coordinator 
was responsible for writing the individualized 
programs and communicating those programs to 
the homebound trainers. The homebound trainers 
were responsible for implementing the programs,^ 
training parents and collecting data on child perfor- 
mance. The homebound trainers, were also required 
to keep weekly time sheets of travel, direct contact 
with children, and meetings with the coordinator. 

The Teaching Research Multiple Handicagped 
Curriculum, the Jackson County Handicapped Pre- 
school Curriculum anfl the Portage Project Check- 
list arid Cards were utilized to design individualized 
programs. Individualized programs were designed 
In' the^ areas of behavior management, infant stimu- 
latlon^ self-help skills, receptive language, and ex- 
pressive language. Teaching and manipulative 
matgrials were left with the parents until the child 
reached criteria on prescribed programs, 

R^ults: 

/. To increase the skills of multi-hattdicapp^d 
preschool children in curriculum ar&as of self help 
skills^ moidr ifevelopment, language and academics. 

Table 1 presents the data on. children reaclung 
criteria on prescribed programs. The number of 



implwnented programs whe^ children reached 
criteria were cohsiderably higher of those parents 
that received training and did,implement progran^. 
=Tl^ese-data-Gan be found in Table 3. 

.2.- To train three^ teacher aides )o present cues, 
deliver consequences, discriminate responses and 
td^ data correctly 90% of the time. 

The teacher aides presented cues, delivered con- 
seduences, discriminated responses and collected 
daja with 90% accuracy by March of 1975. 

To train parents to present cues, deliver 
con^quences, Wscriminate responses and fake data 
co Jectly 90%Mf the time. 

The parents presented cues, delivered conse- 
quences, discriminated reponses and collected data 
with 90% accuracy by March of 1975. ^ ^ 

Third Party Evaluators Comments: 

It is appropriate that^ the project staff be com= 
mended for conductih| a very important program 
for homebound multiple handicapped children. 

Those data supplied .by the staff were most 
impressive i^ the areas.of parents withjtraihing and 
the number of prbgpms these^^arents imple= 
mented. ! ^ ^--^^^ 

The averiige number of programs per child reach-^ 
ing crileria was 14.9. These data inc^icatc The staffs 
' ability to collect data regularly. and to make deci- 
sions based on that collected data. 

The^ third*party evaluatpr would like to thank 
the project staff for a fine report. 
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irams Achieving Criteria 




Source ' 


Child 


A^e 


Proi 


ram Dates 


, Manaiement Stimulation' 


Skills 


• Public Health 
. Nurse / 




4 ■ 

IE Mo. 


.10/30/14 


5/30/15 




i .'^ . 
Q 


4-C's 


1 


3 Yrs, 


3/31/14 


4/30/75 






CM, 


3 


22 Mo.. 


3/26/14 


■ 5/30/75^ 


1 ' ■ - ■ 


4 


■ Headstart 


4 


5 Yrs, 


3/31/14 




1 ' ■ ■' - 








''4Yrs. 


3/31/14 


4/2a/15 






CCD. . 


6 


3 Yrs. 


' 10/30/14 


' 12/20/14 


2 , V — 


r 


Parents ' 


i? 
• 8 


l3,Mo. 


3/26/74 


5/30/11 




■ \ 


CCD. 


,13 Yrs., 


^ 12/^0/74 




\ 

4 ' : 


1 


■ CCD. ' 


9- 




iri/in/id 






'6 


School District 




4 Yrs. 


I/6/1S 


5f30/1S 






School District 


11 


'5 Yrs,. 


11/20/14 


^ 5/30/75 


1 " ' ... 


10. ^ 


■=SciiooiDi.strist 


12 


6 Yrs. 


1/6/75 


' ■6/4/75 


1 


,^I0■ 


Hiigune Sp/Hrg. 


13 . 


2 Yrs. 


12/20/14 


■5/30/15 


' ' 1 \ >^ 




Fainlly Services 


14 


4 Yrs, 


1/6/75 


6/6/15 ' 






bugcMc .Sp/tlrg. 


■ 15 


3 Yrs, 


1/6/75 ' 


6/6/15 I 




'■ ,6 , ■ 




■ 16 

■■1 


■5 Yrs. 


3/31/74 


4/28/15 


'1 ■ / 




H-iiblicilealtli ; 














Nurse 

i 


• 17 


9 Mo, 


12/20/74 


.5/30/15 

i 




/; 



Total 



■ i Progranis^pi;rcl]il(i,?'lt9 




12 
4 



I 

4 

6' 




;Total .253\ ; 



! * e 



Child 



1 

•2/ 
: 3: 
4 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16' 
17- 



Table 2 . v 
irent/Guardiiih Implementatton of Progranis 



Tqtal^ 
Programs 



Minirnum Days Per Week of Program lmpleiiienlation 
3 da5)(s 1 day V ,2 days bi-Weekly ^ 0 Days , Parent Tram 



28 

3 
12 

1 

6 

6 

5 
28 
■"2 
37 
41 . 

7 
33 
26 

i 
12 




Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 

Yes 
■ No^ 

No' 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
^No. 



Table 3 

Mean Number of Programs Mwiuii Criteria, Implemented 
by Parents/Guardians, WKh of Without Tramlng 



Parents/Guardians No. of Children Total No. of Programs x No. of Programs Impl 

■ . . - ■■ ■ ^ _ 



emented Per Child 



with training 
without training 



, 7 
10 

17 



136 
117 

253 



; ■ 19.4 \ 
Difference - 7.7 ^ 
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f Title of Prbjiicti 

Looation of Iprojecti 

■■" .• ■ . >• = ' • 

PojpUlation Served i 

-■ ' " ■ 'j ' 

4 FUhding^Allocatedi 

y V . ■ * ^ •■ .. . 

Project Beginning Datei 



Project Ending Da 




ContingehcyManagemmt 
Sahdy Elementary School #46 * = ^ i ? 
IS EmptioriaUy Disabled Children ' 

$22,3^4 \ . ■ ■' 

July i, i974 ' 



background and Rationale* 

. y At the time the project was undertaken^ the 
needs of students with emotional and/pr behavioral 
problems were not being met in this district. 
Througli the Special Education Department^ 
services were provided for the educably retardedj 
the students with extreme learning problems, and. 
for students with speech problem's.floweverj prior 
to the projectvthe only services provided for the 
emotionally . disturbed chiid was supportive 

^ counseling through the ^ building principal and 
whateyer parent counseling , the teacher, principalj. 

HDr ^special— education -teacher--was— able- to--give.^ 
Although individual programs in reading and math 
had been developed which would allow teacher to 
place each stiident at his skill level and to adjust 
the curriculum' to meet each student's learning 
needSj in the cipsroom the disturbed child and His 
teacher had need for addltion£J specialized sup- 
port. Further j outside supportivey agencies were 

located a distance from fflindy . making it dlfflcult 
for parents and school personnel to make effective 
use of these services. The project was designed to 

.meet the needs of more studenfa and -to provide 
dirfect services to students with emotional ahd/or; 
behavior problems, and to their teachers and 
par^ts.' 

, Objectives and Evaluation Plan: \ 

7. To modify the behavior of the socially and 
emotionally disturbed child so that he can function 
appropriately in d regular classroom^ * . 

Baseline data will be taken on the frequency of 
each behavior specified. Treatment strategies ar^ to 
be initiated and data taken on the effectiveness of 
these strategies. 



2. To mo^nitor^the digree of maint&nance: for 
appropriately programmed behavior in emotiondlly 
distufbed children. 

Probe * data will be gathered , in September^ 
Januao^^ ^and. May on the behaviors progfammed 
for children during the 19?3-74 academic school . 
year. Data will be collected in the same manner a§ 
was collected during the ,baseliite and treatment 
phases of each child's behavft)ral ]^rogram. 

3, To determirie the degree of response 
generalization in emotipnQlly distufbed children. 

Thre e inappr opriate behavigr s will be se lected 
on one or two children. Ilien using multiple 



baseline design, two behavidrs will be monitored 
while one behavior is under treatrnent, Results will 
be reported in terms of the degree of change in 
each of the behaviom not under/creatment. 

Methodology: ^ 

Staff for, this project consisted of one teacher- 
coordinator with training in behavior modification'' 
and a part-time aide. 

Upon referral of a student by the principal and 
' the teachers a staffing'waslield with the principal, 
, teacher^ teacher-coordinatpr, and other personnel 
who had contact with the student After the 
teacher had specified the problem behavior, three 
to five. classroom baseline observations wei^ made 
(15-20 minutes each) and a conference was set up 
between the teacher and teacher-coordinator* 
Speciflc highf frequency behavior were pinpointed/ 
For those behaviors which would most 
immediately respond to reinforcement^ %n 
intervention plan was discuwdj and the 
responsibilities of both teacher and 
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teacher-coordinatpr dillneatad in order to insure 
the most effective remediat^n. Contingeneiei \yere 
established for appropriate hehavior, The program 
was discussed^ with the student so-, that he 

= understood; th^ purpoia of the program, the 
objectiyes he would be working toward, an to 

^ insure his commitment to the progrwti aa .well* At 
this point, the parents were contacted^ the problem 
discussed J and possible jelnforcement stratepas 
appropriate to the' classroom and home 
environment explored/ * 

Depending on the child's needi and the 
= clpsroom sjtu^^ was undertaken 

directly in the classroom on a daily basis' by the 
teacher-coordinator or the teacher with sugportive 
> aid frorri the teachaf-tpordinator* In either cases 
the teacher >yas given assistance in the/ use of 
, reinforcement principles and assumed .more"* and 
^ more classroom responsibility for the program as 
d the student's acceptable behavior icceleraied.\ 
Weekly meetings were establislted ^Ith the teacher 
and stud^nt to check prc^m%^ indicated on the 
data^coilactiori sheets. As tTO^%Sifled appropriate 
behavior accelerated and maintaineds ^hase 
changes were, made so that the iejigth of time the 
behavior was emitted was extended and the child 
took more responsibility in the monitoring of ftis 
-^^own^behavior. -If the data indicated the baha^ 
was not reaching established criterion; then data 
were. colFected to verify the efficacy of the 
contingencies. When behavior .was being 
maintained and the prograiji* was terminated, 
follow-up observations and conferences were made 
to insure that the appropriate behavior continued. 

The Title ,VI aide was involved Jn data 
collection, tutorial work with students, and cuing 
and reinforcing task skills essential for classroom 
success. Emphasis was on self-monitpringj 
self-control and contractual ap'eements or goal 
setting for appropriate behavior. In many instances 
Students were taught a rudimentary understanding 
of the interaction between the individuri and the 

^environments so that the student could recognize 
hqw behavior maintains and elicits negative or 
positive, responses from others. Coniequences of 
behavior were explored md dteriiative behaviors " 
discussed which would change the contingencies in 
the environment and ■ evoke more positive 
responses. Students pinpointed behaviors to be 

•changed, worked througlua propam with the Title 
VI coordinator, were^ given task assignments to 



peffoitn mbre^ppropriate behaviors, and ^yere ' 
askid to recSirf, behavior and how it was 
consequited by others. In this manner, It .was 
hoped that appropriate behaviors would generalize 
mqre readily and maintairt over time. , > 

Results: , / ^ 

^ i; 7b modifu^^ie of the socially and^ 

emotionally disturbed child so that he can function 
appropriately m the regular ctas^ ' . : 

A totar of N^5 children were seen by the ", 
teacher-coordmai^^uring the project year. Of 
these 55 children, 47 children had behavioral 
programs ihitiated.^Fbrty-fbw^s^^ a dipeleriSir 
tion of inappropriate behavior aHd/or an acceler^ 
tion^ of appropriate behavion, A total of 61 
programs < were conducted to a successful comple- 
tion. ^ 

The following |wo programs show exemplary 
types of treatment strategies:- : ' 



Student 1 / 

Behavior ^ 

Inappropriate teachar=studeht interaction: ignores 
teacher when called, upon; no eye contact whan 
talking to teacher, 

. \ Baseline ^ 

Inappropriate interaction — 9.6 for school day 
9:00-3:30 (See Figure 1). ' * 



Treatrrient Strategies 
1. The beliavioral objective for the program was as 
follows: Student will reduce inappropriate 
interaction to no more tharr^two for the period 
9:0G"li;30. 



2. The tenninal goal was no more than one 
inappropriate student-teacher interactions for 
the penod 9:00-3:30. 



3. The treatment strategy waa as follows: 

a. Student and teacher-coordinator pinpoint the 
behayiora to change. - 

b. Student pinpoints positive behavior thatvis 
incompatible with pinpointed negative 

Q .| behavior (i.e., answering teacher and giving 
^ ^ * eye contact), i \ ! ' 
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Student and teacher-coordinator , uhdertak^e 
behavior rehearsal of appropriate behaviors 
and situations that call for such behavior. ^* 
A, Student given assignment to perform clegired 
behaviors in three^fourtJis of the 
teacher-student interactions between 
9:00^11:30. ^ 
e. Student^ kept dally count of appropriate 'and 
inapprppriate behaviors (also cbrtfirmed by 
teacher). 

Student receives verbal praise for and 
behavipr description of appropriate behayior 
from teacher and teacher-coordinator^ 
l.-E)uring the period 5/12^5/23 jh 
" interactions decelerated and averaged 1.2 
(See figure 1). 

Change^ 1: As the inappropriate behavior 
Hcelerated, phase change 1 was implemented 
' using the ^ajne prograAi but extending the time 
period to 9:00"-3:30^ 

. Terminal Data 
Upon . termination of the program (6/4) 
inappropriate interactions had decelerated id the 
average rate pf .86; ' ^ 

^ Comments 
jStudent ir volvement in pinpointing behavior^ 
keeping daiaj and behavior rehearsal of appropriate 
behavior were most helpful in the deceit 
somewhat low-frequency behavior in a short period 
of time and the acceleration of more acceptable 
behavior. 4 




a, sWith verbal: and written reinforcement syery 
three minutes^ student stays jori task for five; 
minute blocks of iime, ^: ' 

b. For 'every five ' minutes on task, student was 
reinforced with one rnihute free time, 

h During the period 12^1/28: ;0n task, 
behavior averaged 72%. M^V' 

Phase Change^ 1 : Althoy^i 'apprq^priate behavior 
dad not m^t criterion (75%)n lhe somewhat 
erratic nature of the data indic^iited a heeid for 
program change, TTie student. }was still hjaving, 

class 
eU 



difficulty cuing into the three^ rotating 
schedules and determining his pwn Schedu 
was also Co u nd t hat tH e s f u den t ' had d i f fic lilty 
telling time which was crucial to his success in 
the particular structure of this" classroomv 
Consequently J the student's time-tellinp jskills' 
were locked in* TTiej remainder of the program 
was as follows: 



Student was given yerbaj^^; cues find 
reinforcement needed-* tp orient student to 
visual time schedule cues for proper taslps at 
acceptable times. 
. Teacher-cpordinator made checks between ^ 
9:00-12:30 to give verbal cues if not on task 
and verbal reinforcement for* correct on-task 
activity, \ / < 
Student schedule was taped oh desk with time- 
for each class change depicted on clock diaL, 
Student was verbally, reinforced (free-time 
phased but) for eacli time slot that he was on 
correct task* 



Student 2 

* ' ' Behavior 

Not on task and/or wrong task* Does not follow 
class schedules for period 9:00— 12:30. 

Baseline 

* 30% on task behavior (see Figure 2). 

Treatment Strategies 
L Behavioral objective was set as follows: 
Student will be on comet task at appropriate 
\, time 75% of Jhe time for the period 
' 9:00-12:30. 

i -J- 

'2* The terminal goal was set at 80% on task 
behavior for the period 9:00=- 12:30. 

3. The treatment strategy was as follows: 



Terminal Data 
Upon termination of program (4/2) follow-up 
observations were made and on task behavior had 

maintained at 95 J% \ 

wy--. . - ■ . 

V." - ■ . 

^ Comnjents : 

The most successful fea^ture of this program was 
teaching and reinforcing basic lumval skills in an 
unstructured classroom with a complicated time 
schedule to a student with few kidependent 
survival skills. The use of the visual cufs-a series of 
picture clocks designating schedule changes-in: 
conjunction with verbal cues and praise was molt 
helpful In orienting the student to classroom 
routine. It is also ^teresting to note that free time 
reinforcement ' was quickly phased < out and 
behavior accelerajcfed and maihtalned througli the 
liie of visual cuei;>and verbal praise alone whi^h is 
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more easily and effecti^ly n^apa^^^ by the class- 
toom teacher " 

2. \ To ntd^tpr the degree of mairiter^i^ce for 
appropriaiely'^ program fiehaviors in emqticfn-^ 
hlty disturbed children, ' [ ^ U 

The following two pr<prami demonstrate the 
degree of maintenance of appropriate behaviors 
programnied for studant^uring the academic year 
i973-74. Comparison probe data shown was taken 
in Saptemberi Januaiyi and May, A brief outline of 
the programs follows! 

. ^ n ' . , 

" . y Student 3 : ■ ■ - \ - ' - 

. Behavior 
Nonattending; clowning; out of seat; talking out. 

Baseline 

Attending Behavior— 42% (See Figure 4); Disrup- 
tive Behavioc-48% (See Figure 3). . . . 

Treatment Strategies 
L The behavioral objective for the first phase of 
, the program was as follows: Student will attend 
70% 'of the time for a period of 40 minutes and 
" (lisniptive behavior will be reduced. 80% for a ' 
" period of 40 miiiutes, \ 
X The tenninal goal was the student will attend 
.80% of the time« each , day and disruptive 
—-behavior^ill be reduced 100%.- -^- - 



3. The treatment strategy was as foll6\ys: 

a. Program explained to student. 

b. Work card on student cjerfc: One point for 
every one minute of appropriate behavior, 

c. Whan student has accumulated. 1 5 points he 
eanied five minutes of free time in RE area, 

4. Phase Change 1 (See Figures 3 & 4). 

Program extended to fu|l day and program 
change explamed to student. 

b. Teajeher kept daily record on desk of 
completed assignments and acceptabla 
behavior, 

c. Gold star given for each period that 
asaignmant completed and appropriate 
behavior demonstrated. / : 

d. Tan minuted of free time given for each half 
day student earns 4/5 of possible stars. 

e. Student takes chart home and "Happy Gram" 
for earning 4/5 of stars. 



TeminU Data 
Attending Behavior - 91% 
Disruptive Behavior - 0% 



September: 
January: ; 
May: 



ProUe Data (Se? Figure 5) 



Attending Behavior-6.7% 
Disru|iive B^vior-8*9%' 
AUeri(lirigBrt^ibr--72% 
Disruptive Behavipr-10% 
Attendih'g Behavior— 74% 
DisruptlveBehavior— 8% 



- J :^ Student 4 . , 

V Be havior 
Refusal, to wor^ on task, outfOf-sealf talking out, 
dropping work materials.^ ^ 
' ■ r- .-:: ^ BaseUna 
Attending Behavior— 54% (Figure 6) 
Disruptive Behavior— 3^% (Figure 1)1 



Treatment ^ptigres 
h The behavioral objectiva for the first phase of 
the program was as follows: Student will attend 
to task in 1 — 1 situation 80%''of the tifflS^rom 
10:00— 10:30 and appropriate c}ass beha^OT will 
occur 95% of the,time^ \ 

2, The terminal goal was for the student to attend 
to all class tasks 70% /of the period from 
9:00-2:15 and appropriate behavior will occur 
80%of theUime. ■ 
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3rThe treatment; strategy^ was as follows: r : 

a. Pro^m discussed with student. Examples, of 
appropriate behavior rqle-playefl; i.e.^ 
following dfractions at once, 

b. Work card with appropriate behaviors listed . 
placed on student's desk, 

0. Tpacher-coordinator reinforced student on 
card every one minute, . 

d. When 15^ points earned , student received five 
minutes free time wi^h teacher-coordinator* 
After free tirrte, student pvan verbal praise forj 
working well with teacher-coordinator aniP 
that he is now going to work on his own. 

r Teacher-coordinator observed (5-10 ininutes) 

1, mdepandant work behavior and then praised 
independent a^vity^^thfd; appropriate class 
behavior, 

4, Phase Change 1 (Hgura 6 & 7) • As appropriate 
behavior stabUiEed in the first phase, phase 
change 1 was implemented utilizing the same 
procedures as listed 'above. Howeverj an 
additional time period (12:00—12^30) was 
added and student recorded his own points on 
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. r v^ork car^fpr the 'nm Ave minutfe& of the . behavior which was gradually ixtend^^d;^tovar the' 

second ;^er^.^T^^ ' day. The program .tor'student 4 progreslod in 

J ve^fted studtent'Avas smaller steps and^feirifbrcem€nUwas op i 

f^ immecRiifelyv^fe^^^^ two minutes free time for^ several diff«t levels^reinfbrcfemint to worlc. 

, :: ind^^ifqtn^actmty. • . * . . , . comple^df for MepSndcm vvork skiU^ and self 

5. Phasd? Chaf^e 2 (Figwre 6^7): Appropriate * rclrtfcrj^ement fhrpugh sel^^ 

^ behavior *i^aiiitp^ned in- phase chsaige 1 ^nd \:^tigi and s^tWng tor ielf\,f It wcii^ld seem that* 
change was h0^e in the program so that thg^ -"' "^^^ emphasis on independent "work behavior from 

responsibility of tlie program was the teaphe^^ the onset hnd . a greater degree of student 

and studept'^^ ' ./ \ ^ involvement in the program through selffrecbrdlng*^ 

a. Student Md teacher trac^^^ .student^s and/ goal setting* allpws for greater; selfVr ' 
behavior/ '^tudeht marked ^^^^w reififorcement as opposed to^ other or ,ej£teiTiaT 
then verifiedXand;gavg>ffee time in moCTing rdnforcementi which is perhaps more effective in 

4..fi : ^^</":.^ . lha jn|mteiiance.^.o b^haviow over^ a -period 'of ^ 

b. Student antd J teacher set' work -objective for time/ * * 
moniing period mnd free time was con ting ^ 3, TodmrrninetheSlgreeof 

on appropriate ^class behavior as^fnarked on izationin emotionally Stwhed children. . 

work card aiia: completioi^ of task ffhe following two' programs Illustrate the 

designated time period. ^ . ^ . accorrtplisj^ent of this o^ective. ' 

c» Teach er-cpprdinat observed afternoon - f - 

f session and relh|orce independent activity arid ^ - , \ 

class behavior:^ V* r ' ^ ^ \e 

~- j y , . 1 ^ . Students y 

6. Phase Change 3' fFigure 6 & T{\ Program was 

^ extended for a full /day with th^ame^approp' / Behavior 

mt^ behaviors expfectid. Out^of^eat, nonattendlna. playing \^ith ^^^^ 

a. Day was divided i|to two periods-morning on and in desk* ^^rv / 
/ " and afternoon. | ; / ^ \ ^ BaselineV / 

b . Happ^rFace bHUon |was given at the en d o f Attend ing Beh avior-20 %; Jn s ea t^eha yior-30%; 
^eSai period tor appropriate behavior. Plaji^g with materials^50% (See Figure 9): ' ' 

* c- When student earned Happy Face button two. Treatment Strategies 

days in a row, student took. button home. / ujing multiple baseline design, in sfeat behavior 

"^^1 ^^as placed under tteatment while nonatteriding 

Terininal'Oata and playing with materials were monitored. 

Attending Behavior-^ff^ (Figure 6) Behavioral objective was set as follow 

Disruptive Behavior-OplFigure 7) ' will remain in seat 80% of thfe time during math 

Probe Qata^ee Figure 8) period* (Note :^,Temilnal data will be reported in 

September: j# Attending Behavior=75% temis of the degree of change in each of the' 

disruptive Behavior-^ L 2% behaviprs not u;?der treatment,) ' 

JafTtiary: Attending B^hpi^^ 2. The treatment strategy was as foUows: . ^ 

] 'I Dimi^tive BehavioT=^0% a. In-seat countoori placed on studfent's' desL 

N|ay: , ,j , Att^iding Behavior=9 1% with limit set on number of out=^Weats. 

..^x^ / /^H DisAiptive Behavior=2% b. Student circled times out-of-seat; teacher kept 

, \"|/' |, . track on paper cuff on wrist 

Comments It c. At the end of math period, teacher and 

While both students maintained programmed student compared number ^ of out-of^seat 

behavior within acceptableMirrilts, the degree of behaviors. Teacher verbally praised student 

maintenance of ' appropriate behavior is more and if acceptable In-seat behavior was 

* evident in student 4. From rte^iewing .the data, demonstrated, student was ^ven lold star, on 

several factore may have been operating. Student countoon. ^ < - 

3's program consisted^ mainly of point reinforce- d. Student took countooii home daily and was 

irient arid free time activity/ appropriate * reinforced at Home/ 

' ■ % ' ' 205 ■ ■. ' ^' ' 
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3» Phase Change 1 (See Figure 9) r On task behavior 
iVas included in tht prograni at thii point, Tlie 
sahii program was maintained and student was 
given a point every five mijiutes she was on task. * 
Studijnt needed 70% of pOisible points to 

■ receive gold star, 

. : / Terminal Data ^ 

in-seat behavior under treat^nt: 94% ■ 
Attending behavior not under treitmi^t: 45% 
Playing with objects not undef treatmS^ 48% 
Attending behavior placed under treatment: 78%v 
Playing with objects untfer treatment: 20.5% 

Students ' I * 

' Behavior ; V 

Out^of-seat, nonattendingj incompletions of taskSj 
yawning, 

^ Baseline 

Atteading-36%; In-seat-44%; Yawning-5.6 
yawns per first half hour of day (See Figure,! 0), 

Treatment Strategies 
1 . Attending behavior was placed under treatment 
while . in-seat behavior and yawning were 
\ m onitored. Behavioral obj ective was set ai 



follows: Student will stay^ on task for five 
minute blocks for a 50 minute block and will- 
* attend 60% of the time. - \ 

2* The treatment strategy was as follows: 
^ a. Discussed and set attending goal) with student 
at the beginning of each day.^ ^ 

b. Contract written by student. Tape prf^ad on^ 
desk for charting. * ^ 

c. For e^ery five minutes on- task/ ftt^ent 
- receiveci one minute free time* 

d. Red/green card on student's desk used to cue 
for on and off task behavior. 

--e^S tudent given verbal and written 
reinforcement evtery minute. 

3. Phase Change 1 (See Figure 10)' As attending 
behavior accelerated *and maintained, phase 
change 1 u was implemented* Free, time was 
eliminated and verbal and written reinforcement 
was used exclusively. As the' teacher was 
becoming very concerned about the yawning 
behavior, the red/p'een cue card was generalized 
to the yawning behavior* 
a; ^Student wrote daily con tmct and goal sheet 



for one half day on completion of tasks. 
b* Student verbalfy reinforced for n^t half hour> 
of day and data was taken on yawns and ^ 
\ in^eat behavior* , - J. ■ 

. Ci Teacher-coordinator checked jn with student 
^nd reviewed cdntract and gpal she 
; was verbally reinforced. ; , 

4i Phase Change 2: Program was ektehded to cover 
whole day. ^ , 

Terminal Rata ' 
Attending behavior under treatment: 68,3% 4- 
Phase 1 ^92:4% ^ . / 

Ih^eaf IseKaviof^^^^^ 
Phase 1 ^99J% , ' ' 
Yawning behavior not under, trlatment: 5.1 yawns 
Yawning behavior under treatment: .89 yawns 

A \^ ' Commerits ^ ^ 

In reviewing the degree of response generalisation 
in emotionally disturbed "Children, it is perhaps 
difficult to define a coirelation between the* 
behavior under treatment arid the deceleration of 
inappropriate behaviors not under treatment. It 
can be noted that pjacjns a .behavibr under ^ 
treatment (attending) tha?Ms incompatible with 
other .behaviors does brin j^about their decelera- 
tioh.* However, the data and programs do under- 
.score„some_ijnea^mgful„infonnatiom.^To 



classroom teacher with regard to efnclency and 
effectiveness. With due consideration to the 
demands of time and number of students in a 
classroom, it would be more^efficaciotii to initially 
choosi a behavior such as put-of-seat that has an 
easily observable and measurable movement cycle. 
From our experience, focusing initially on attend- 
ing behavior takes more personnel time and closer 
observation than is often reasonable in a classroom 
setting while , a less complex behavior is more 
readily and ac^rately reinforced— a very important 
consideration in the first stages of a pro-am. 
Further, It allows time to find an effective, 
reinforcer, to accustom the student to . the 
program i to make necessaiy changes, to experience 
success* and consequerttly make a smooth 
transition to the infclusion of more complex 
behaviors in the program* This seems to more^ 

readily insure a rapid response generalization*. 

''^^ - ' . * • . . • ^ * ■ * 

Third Party Evalui tor's Comments t 

This evaluator was favorably impressed with the 
quality of this program in the: Sandy School 
District, /nie staff perton in this projedt readily 
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demonstrated .1 sdphiiticated skill level not often 
found. ^: \ . . . 

A review of the .types of data submittecl and the 
kinds of treatment programs Gonducted suppont. 
this statement, Objectives 2 andL3 for example.are 
not kinds of data that one would normally expect 
to find in a contingency management situation but 
were hanflM quite properly. A word In regards to 
bfcyectives/and 3 - in objective 2, the intent was 
to mpas^ skill maintenance. Each behavior which 
^ was examined for skill maintenance h^d been 
effectively programmed the previous year as 
reported in Figures 3, 4, 6, and 7. Both programs 
show quite acceptable levels of skill maintenance 
ttiroughout the school year. The project staff 
comments at the end of this section are quite 
interesting and may be quite correct. However^.all 
typei, of variables may have helped maintain these ; 
behaviors none the least of which may have been 
an increase in the skill level of the new ^acher 
toward classroom managemeht. At any rate/^ese 
data do not lend thenjselves toward answering that 
question. 



Dbj^tive V which looks at response general!y^^ 
tion offers .ho surprises* Wlfat , we see happehmg^is 
what one would expect. In-seat bdiavidr is 
" compajibls with attending behaviors and as 6ne 
goes: up* tht other should alsoV Likewise yawning 
and playiii^ * with materials is not nsceiskrily , 
compatible and wd would riot ekpect change. Thi 
data iupporte these ass^ptions. It would have 
been interesting to look at 'the same behavior!^ in 
different environments, l,e^, at home, under 
different teachers. Does behlvior which is brought 
under. control In one envir(^T^eit.affect that same 
behavior in other environments? Once we have 
determihed the degree to which this happehs^^^ 
what is the best way to expedite response 
generaliEation across environments? 

Addltion^ly, it la unfortunate that this program 
^ could not Jbe contlrtued next year because of 
district budgeting problems. Quality programs such 
as this one are* extremely worthwhile to a scho 
diijrict and quite readily justify their cost. 
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Title of Projects " Program for EmoHonnlly Disturbed Elernentary Children 

>- ./ \ ■ ■ ' • • ' * . \. •■ ' " ■ 

Location of Projectr Springfield School District §19 . : . . " . : 

Popijlation Servedi ^ ^ ' EmotiomUy pisiurbed €hildrcri, Qgesjd-l^ ^ ^ . ['''k 

Fundih|Allocated: SlSjOO t • 5' ' - ^ 

Project B^fiifiii%b^^ \Miigiisi 28; * \ ^ ^ ^ 

Project Ending Date 1 Jun^l3, 1975 * , ' V ' 



Background and Rationale; . • 

Ir has been the policy of School District #19 tq 
leave a child in as normal a schoor setting as 
possible. However, there are certain children^with 
serious emotional problems for whom attendance 
■ in such a classroom is not profitable: Up until 5 
\ years ago, the only alternative in District #19 for 
any age student of tlie above type • was home 
instruction. Five yea/s ago, five junion and senior 
high students of this type \Vere cnckx^cA from or 
refused to go^^to^s^iool aqd weip referred for 
special help. We tried an experimentul prograni of 
grouping them together for a longer period as an 
altematiye to home instruction. This class has been 
operating since thpt time. Due to tight budget 
probiems, another cl^iss was^not initiated until the 
fall of 1973. This class was for seriously disturbed - 
children^ages 6-9 years, leaving seriously disturbed^ 
jchilclren age^ MO-1 2 with home instructibn as the ^ 
^only alternative. This Title VI-B project partially 
filled the gap ii) District #19 foraiding emotionally 
Qisturbed children by^establishing a class for the 
iO-12 year did studentr - 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

7, To reduce or increase the incideni'e of iuide- 
sirable imd I or desirable behaviors. 

The resource teacher will develop a checklist of 
deviant behavioi^ Tor each chilcL A scale of ini- 
provenient from will be Hpecilied. This data 
will be collected monthly on each child for each 
deviant behavior specified. A copy of this'scale is 
to be submitted to Teaching RuHcarch as soon as it 
is de,velopc(h , - 

-■: 2, T(} increasO academic sk(lls Jbr seU^^ 
' dre^ in the areas of redding ami nuith, 



Informal reading inventory, informal math in- 
ventory, "^hese will Ibe submitted to Teaching 
Research ds soon as they are developed or selected. 

^^ 3. To integrate the emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren into the Regular classrcKmL ; 

A log which will specify the amount of time and 
type of^timfi spent in the regular clasli^oorti arid the 
inten^rition classroom will be developed. A copy 
of log^^nat is to be sent to Teaching Research as 
sOon as it is developad. : 

f-^ . . / ^ • • ' 

Methodology i ' ' 

. Prpject 5taff: The feaclier had S^years experi- 
ence as a classroom teacher plus 3 years experience' 
as a Certified extreme /learning problertk teacher. 
Shy Uad addilional training in emotional problems 
and ^possesses a natural perceptiveness of behavior 
'in people. * : 

The aide worked 5 hours per day rroni Septem- 
ber I, f974,Jo December 20, 1974, and 6 hours 
per day from January 6, 1975, to. ^ay 2, ^75. 
The aide was a part-tLme student in the CSPA 
department at the University of Oregon, He 
doubled as a bus driver tbr the district Primary ED 
and the Project class until it was necessafy to add 
extra aide lime' beginning January 6» 1975* On May 
.2^ 1975, it was n(;cessaiy lor him to resign due td 
illness. Another^ aide was hired to ri^Mace. the 
pc^oif who had resigned. The new aide had pre- 
viopsly hu^ a year of experience and training a^ an 
aide in the X^hikl Center in Hugene which proved 
valuable to the class in terms of control inUl 
relatioilllup with the children. , 

The Clinical Psychologist was used for lour 2 
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hour sessions as a cphsulfant ^o the tpaclpr cori; 
^emihg i^roBlems with certain children, ah d for 
2 hpur '^e^ions in aidblg in "^estabUshjng a weekly' 
parrtit*child thetapy sessipp., " 

A eBrtifled elemehtasy teacher with a special 
feeling for trpwbled children, was made acquainted 

with the. prooedurei of the class, and was. able to 

substitute for either the teacher or the aide when 
they we&ill. '■■ % ; . r " 

S\^§&khVm^^^ (Not funded by Project 
funds)/Director of Project: Director of Elementary^ 

Curriculum, District Jl 9: Supervisor of Project:. 

Cdofdlnator of Special Educatibi^ District #1^; 

^ arid the Principal of Guy Lee.Eleiwntary ^^pol:'^^ ; 
Othef 'School Staff, Cllssroom teacher, school 

'^counselor, health aides, etc., were supportive and - 
aided /in integration,. Bus driver for both, the Pn- 
maiy- dass ,and tl^f Project class. Lane County 
Men^/HeMth =^ .O^Idreh's^^ staff who 

eouhseied with severaj children in the class and 

'consulted with the cl^srteachen 

Description of Program. Initially; each child was 
given individiual instnuction in niath .^nd readings , 
As behaviors improved, the subjects oftered in- 

^creased in number, and||gEpup instruction was 
effective. Individual asslsfance. was available aiid 

'was^ yiven tlirou^out the school day as the stu- 
dents worked on assignments. Since January 197S, 
students havfe recfeived daily group instruction in 
spelling, matli,, language arts/spcial studies^ cre^^ 
v/riting, and cursive handwriting, At the end of 
each day, the students co^ld choose from a 
number of miniK^lass activities offered. These in- 
clude. workshop, mdio, record player, tape record- 
er, film|l'rips, games and art exercises. 

Three mornings each week, group problem solv- 
ing sessions were held on the order of Glasser's 
class meetings. Once each week, parent training 
sessions were held using ^ Gerald Pattegon*s 
i*£im//to as a guide. M 

A contingency program bU3cd on .a n^^y 
economy was dt^oped. Each student wasiittTe io 
earn a speeified amount of mpncy for times when 
he exhibited appropriate school behavion?. Stu- 
dents^werc able to apply for,, bo interviewed for, 
and negotiate. contracts for various cla^room jobs 
such as social directori custadian, librarian, sacre- 
.tary, interior decora tor, etc..^t of the nioney^ 
eanied, each student was rcflMed ,to pay a daily 
tuitioji^rent of buy school supMitB Hiiould he come 



unprepared for, work, and purchase a rriini-class 
'^iSh^ity at the xfend df; the ,day. All rates were 
dete^ned by the students at the begirining 'of 
each quarter; ' ' 

Inappropriate behavior were handled by giving 
'time outs in flve-mlnute increments. Time out cost 
each student who.Tec^fved it ^$1 vper minute based 
on the mcftey economy contingeiicy program. If a 
student used all his money, he .was declared "bank- 
rupt." He was frot allowed to owe money or get 
into a, "hole" he may. have found too discouraging 
to face. ' . 

' ^ When studfcnt behaviors were appropriate to the 
regula^ classroom for reasonable periods of time, 
the' student was placeS In a regular class for 1 hour,:, 
increments, the 'ground work having been laid with 
the receiving teacher. 

' . AI though a weekly log to be completed by the 
receiving teacher , was planned, this turned out to 
be' an unreasonable burden. Instead, dally verbal 
reports were given by the receiving leticher to the / 
instructor. . - . ^ 

Of the 1 1 youngsters enrolled during the course >. 
of the year, ohe studririt achieved full-time place-- 
ment in a regular classroom. Two stjjdents achieved 
half-time placenient following the noon recess, and 
one student achieved half-time placement during ^ 
tiie morning hours for math and language arls 
instruction. , ^ ^ 

R^ults^ . • 

i. To reduce or increase, the ^incidence ofunde- 
simble andlor destrahle behavior$, 

A checklist of Inappropriate and appropriate 
behavloi^ was developed by the instructor. Each 
child was rated each month. A total Was obtained 
and a bar graph developed. A score of 133 would 
indicate a child who exHlblts only inappropriate 
behaviors. Data was not gathered for December 
because of the Christmas holidays, nor for April 
when tlic^ had been a critical Illness In the 
instructor's family. 

Table 1 renects the monthly average BCOreJbr 
tlig group. The average scores stiow a gradual and' 
consistent decrease ;ln the incidence of Inappropri- 
ate behaviors throughout the year. ^ 

2 To increme academic skills Jjf)r sclecied chll- 
idren in the (ireas ()f readini^ md mat / 
i^^ie Silvaroli Infonnal Reading Inventory and 
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the Regional Resource Math Inventory were 
selected as evaluation instruments. ,^ . 

It was not possible to pretest all of the students 
upon their arrivaL Youngsters who were not pre- 
tested fifuied to cooperate or exhibited such 
behaviors ast tearing up the testj, crying^ breaking 
the pencilj or curling up on the floor find refuslhg 
to move. It was not possible to get back to them 
later as It would have caused serious disniption to 
the^class as a whole. All students were able to be 
posttested, ; . 

In n|any caseSj the daily perfonnahce of the 
student was superior to his perfomance on the 
posttest, AlsOi it was felt by the staff that the ttath 
instrument was not appropriate for Oie intermedi- 
ate age group* The test did not provide realistic 
information regarding the student's true level of 
ability in math/ 

-^^^he results of the Regional Resource Math 



Inventory are found in Table 2. The table shows 
the pretest, posttest and the difference,-—--^^^^^^ 

The results r of the SilvaroH Reading Inventory^ 
are found, in Table 3. Th^^yStudents were in mate- 
rials ranging from pre-primer (PP), primer (P) and 
graded materials I through 6/" 

~~Thf^bre^contains^three^^^ 
dent Reading, Instructional Reading and the Frus- 
trational Level of Reading. Table 3 indicates the 
results of the SilvaroH Reading Inventory for seven 
children. 

3. To iniegrate the emotionally disturbed into 
the regular ctassroorm ^ 

Of the 1 1 children enrolled during the course of 
the year, four of them have been integrated inta 
the regular classroom. The regular classroom teach- 
ers have been exceptionally receptive and helpful 
to these younpters/Of the four who have achieved 
integration, one has been placed lujcce^fully full 
time, and three have been placed for 2<o 3 hours, 

^ A log which specified the amount and type of ^ 
time spent in regular classroom was developed. 
However, it was not a successful tool. The receiving 
teachers found it too vagOe and burdensome. The 
intervention instructor attempted to fill themjout 
each week; however, . it 'was fourfd to be too 
.cumbersoine and repetitive. 

Daily verbal reports were souglfl from the receiv- 
ing teacher. Problems and solutions were discussed 
and implemented. Notes^ were kept on each child- 



integrated and are summarised, below. . ^ 

Child L A 9 year old fourth grade boy subject 
to violent temper tantrums and reluctant to work 
on pencil and paper tasks. Integrated for 1' hour- 
after lunch beginning in Februaty. Activities in 
regular room included: social studies (rnovies, dis- 
cussion, drawing), vocal music, and art.uime ex-\ 
^ tended to 2 houii in March, Activities: lundh^ 
recess, social studies, art, and music. Time ex- 
tended in May to 3 houi^, lg:00 to 3:00/Activi-' 
ties: lunch, recess, social studies, art, music, and 
physical education. No violent outbursts were re- 
ported* Teacher found him distractable ind anx- 
ious. With firm encouragements his task behavior 
Increased in all areas except when he was required 
to write. He continues to lea^ a written task, and 
wander^ however, he was not d^Nrblng to others. 

Child 2. A 9 year old fourth grade boy who 
required constant adult attention and was reluctant 
to work on any^ school-like task without an adult 
beside him. Initially Integrated fuU time in Septem- 
ber at the recommendation of his therapist Re- 
turned to the intSiventipn room in late October 
angry and out of 'control. Had to be restrained ' 
frequently to protect him from hurtinf-cthei^ or 
himself. Integrated for morning niath class for 45 
^InTiFes lnTanuaty7 Ref^^^ 
volition claiming he was unable to do the work. 
Integrated for 1 hour in the afternoon in February. 
Activities: lunch, rece^, and story. Integrated for? 
hours in the afternoon in March. Activities: lunch, 
recess, story, social studies, music. Integrated for 3 
hours in March. Activities^ lunch, recess, sfory, 
social studies, music, art, science, arid p^iysical 
education. The teachers reported that the child was 
cooperative in all areas except when he was re- 
quired to\read and write. He was an excellent 
m^ber of discussion groups, cooperated in physi- 
cal education and produced exceptional art work. 
When the boy refused to read or write,* he became 
disruptive in the extreme and was returned to the 
inten^ention room for the remainder of the day.^ 

Child 3. A 10 year old fifth grade boy seriously 
learning disabled and subject to emotional temper 
tantrums and impulsive disruptive behaviors. Inte- 
grated into middle language arts class for 90 
minutes each morning in January. Activiries: read- 
ing, writings spelling* and library. The teacher 
reported the child to be anxious td please and a 
willing worker most of the time. He was returned 
once for refusing to work. Several incidents of 
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re- Postteit Reiulti k Children in tlie Claii for the Emotionilpiiturbed 



1 
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Crying ware reported whicH the teacher handled 
with sensitivity. Thfe ypurtgster continuer.to be 
foii|etful and impulsive; however, these behaviors 
do not appear to be unusual when compared to 
other fifth graders in his class, Integrated 2 weeks 
later (in* February) Into a conibjnatibn fourth, 
fifth, and sixth gradi class for baiic skills for 1 
hour each morning. The teacher reported that the 
youngster was a cooperative and willing ^tudent 
who seemed to take pride in his work. There were 
no reports of temper tantrums or crying. However, 
it wds reported on several occasions to 
peared depressed and indicated he didn't wish to 
do anything that day. At such times, the ydungstet- 
was firmly encouraged, and he was able to Con» 
tinue. He was returned on two occasions for 
coming without his materials, 

' Child 4. A 9 year old third grade boy who was 
subject to impulsive and^iolent reactions toward 
his peers. Integrated for 1 hour reading class in the 
mbmlng In March. Activities: individualized pro-' 
grammed reading Instruction, phyiical education, 
and math/ Integrated for full school day in April at 
teacher's and child's separate requests. Activities: 
full third grade curriculum* The teacher's reports 
were positive in e^er y res pect S he often com- 
mented, "I wish they were all like . 
There were two serious incidents which the teacher 
recognized as behavior which might be expected of 
any other third grader. These w6re handled appro- 
priately md in accord with prevailing school 
policy* The Intervention teacher did not Involve 
herself in these mattere. 

In conclusions it can be said that the four 
students who have achieved integration have been 
successful Of the seven other children who were 
not integrated, one child, while making marked 
and steady progr'esi, showed no interestininteg|^a- 
tion but may be partially integrated tliis fall; three 
have been in the class less than 5 riionths; one 
moved after being In the cla^_.&j£^onhr"^Clew^ 



weeks; and two were so severely disturbed that 
they needed to be withdrawn to Insure the safety 
of theotheritudents, : ' ' ^ 

Third Party Evaluator's Comment^: 

In reviewing Table 1 which"* dms in die r 
^tion of Inappropriate behaviors ^by the children in 
the class for the emotional disturbed one sees a 
reduction of these behaviors from September 1 974 
to June of 1975. An increase of inappropriate 
behayior m^nuary may go^ibly be contribute 
to tile lack of structured school programming 
during the holiday season in December. This in- 
crease in January suggests the importance of having 
parents involved in specific training programs, 
which they could conduct during no school time. 
The mean number of inappropriate behaviors for 
the first 4 months was 70.2 and the mean number 
of Inappropriate behaviors for the last 4 months 
was 56, . y _ \ 

The Tesulfs contained in Table 2 shows a pre- 
posttest administered to three children. Those 
gains made by the three children ar^ significant 
Posttest data, was collected on four children and 
four children were not tested. The project staff 
ma>^want to consldera procedure in gathering data - 
that wo^ not require a formal pre^ and ppsttest. 
A data system which takes the child at his level and 
records his acquisition of skills may be more 
appropriate/ ^ j 

The SllvarollJReading Inventory Data contained 
In Table 3 indicates a substained gain made by 
Child^#5 and a modeit gain made by Child #1. A 
posttest score only was available for four children. 
Four children were not tested for reasons stated by 
the project In the report. 

Under objective 3 the integration o£jhfi.jemo^ 
tional disturbed into^Jhejegute^Iaisroom was 
succesaCuL^Four^ the 1 1 children were In tegrated 
^ox\ either a part-time or full time basis. 



Tabled 

The Sivaroli Reading Inventory Results fdr Children in the 
Class for the Emotionally Disturbed 



Child # 



Pre Post Pre Post Pre Pdst Pre Post Pm Post Pre Post " PrT 



Independent 
Reading 

Instructional 
Reading 



PP P 

1=2 U2 



Frustrationaj 

Level of Reading 2 2 



PP 
P 



2 ...5 



p-l 

1-2 2-3 6 

2 3 6-7 



Pre-Primer (PP), Primer (?) and gradei materials I thrOugH 6. 
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Title of Projecti 
Looatipn of Proj^ti 
Poptdation Servedj^_^=-< 
Fuiidiitg^llocated I 
Project Beginning Datai 
Project Ending Dates 



PrGvmtion^ An Earl^JnlewenH^ Program 

72 Parenti of Pre$ifKool Children ' 
$2J60 r ■ *. 

SBptemberl, 1974 
Jam J, 1975' 



Backgrdund and Rationale: 

This is a third year Title VI ESEA project 
designed to reduce the incidence of functional 
speech and language problems of the preschool 
aged population thrpugh the um. of an aduft 
education program. The program is designed to 
instruct parents in the area of norrnal speech and 
language development with suggested methods and 
procedures for facilitating this development in* 
' their preschool children, 

' T^off~authoritie^ 

the speech problems among school aged children 
are preventable during the developmental years. 
This project is designed to attempt this goal. 



Objectives and Evaluation iPlan: 

L To redtdce the inct^mce of speecH and 
language impaired children in Wasco and Shennan 
Counties. 

Data will be reported in regards to the Riley 
Articulation Test and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test on all children entering the first 
grade for the years 1972, 1973 and 1974, These data ^ 
will be compared to identical data collected on 
first graders in ' Crook County for the same 
respective years. y 

2. To train parents in the prevention of speech 
and language disorders in their preschgoLchildren 
with the use of *Teach^ Your Child to Talk'\ 
materials. 

A pre and posttest will be given to all parents 
taking the workshop. Data will be reported In 
regards to the differences achieved between the pre 
and posttest. Also the number of parents taking 
part in the workshops will be reported. 



Methodology:^ / * 

Staff for the project consisted of four speech 
pathologists who have all been trained in the use of 
the "Teach Your Child to Talk" program. The four 
speech ^ pathologists were responsible for 
conducting the^ workshops for the parents* In 
addition/ d ptoject aide was assigned to cbntapt 
potential workshop participants^ write letters and 
submit newspaper articles for publication. The 
project aide attended a session with the project 
director during wlilch she was given the "Teach 
Your Child to TaUe" workshop so that she would 
be more familiar with the content of the workshop^ 
In order to better answer questions of potential 
workshop participants, ^ - 

Each workshop consisted of three evening ses- 
sions, approximately 214 to 3 hours in length. 
Through the use of numerous slides, tape record^ 
ings and movies, the noimal stages of speech and 
language development from birth to age five were 
presented with specific activities and suggestions 
foreach age leveL 

A pre^posttest was developed to measure a 
change in attitude and the Increase in information 
by parents participating in the workshops. * 

Resultsi 

' 17 To reduce the incidence of speech and 
language impaired children in Wasco and Sherrnan 
Counties. 

Table 1 indicates that first grade children in the 
Wasco-Shemian County Schools (where a majority 
of the parents participated in the workshops) 
exhibltedL a higher mean mental age than did 
children in the comparison schools where no 
parent training was provided. 
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Table 2 shows a reduction in the number of 
children scoring 83 or less on the Riley 
Articulation Test over tlic three years listed oh the 
: table. 

2. ta train parents in the prevention} of. speech 
\ ■ Mnd language discmlers in tlieir preschool cfuldren 
V with the me of 'Teach Your Child tn^ Talk*' .. 
materials, . 

Tablfe 3, shows the gain made by narents on the 
pre-posttest given to all workshop participants. . 

Third Party Fvaliiafor's Comments: 
» This evahiator wqukl like to commend the staff 

. for their concise and timely' report. As the 
objective and Evaluation strategies are reviewed^ it 
becomes apparent that all of the objectives have 

, been met. " . . 

It is worth noting that there .was a significant 
difference in the mean rnental age between those 
children whose parents did not participate In the 
workshop and those ^children whose parents did 
participate in the workshop. Also a signifieant 
reductlori in the percent of children scoring 83 or 
less on the Riley Articulation Test took place over 
a three year period, 



Tablsl K 

Mian Mental Age Comparisons of First Graders 
Using the Peabo^y Plcturt Vocabulary Test 



TfstGfoup i972'73 1973-74 1974 75 

. . . - - - . . ~ " ^ . \ , - . .. - 

Wasco/Shirman CountiBi ^ 6 yr S mo 7 yr Omo. 7.yr 1 fno 
(fxperimental Group) 

Crook County 6 yr 7 mo 6 yr 7 mo iyr 7 mo 

.(Control^Group) ^ ^ g . 



Table 2 

Percent of FiritGrade Children - ^ * 

Scoring 83 or Lesi on the , 
Riley Artrfiujatipn Ttst * 

Test Groyp 1972 73 1i73-74 1974-75 . 

WasGo/Sherman Countiis 77/347^22%^ . M^^ Sl/31i^16% 

(fiMPirlmintil Group) . ' 

^Crook County ^ 29/206^22% - 26/189^14% 37/181^20% * 
{Coritroi Group) , 



Table 3 

Mean Performance Scores of Workshop Participants 
on the Attltudinal and InfornnationalTeit 



Year 






Attltudinat 






Informational 




Pre 


Pest 


Gain 


Pre 


Post 


Gainer 


1972-73 


112 


27,88 


30.84 


2J6 


35,56 ' 


40.41 


4.85 


1973 74 


53 


28.19 


30.35 


2.16 


36.17 


/ 40.90 


4,73 


1974-75 


72 


28.11 


30 J6 


2.85 


35.82 ^ 


/ 41.26 


5.44 



Note.- Maximum score on the Informational Test was 46, Attifuatna! Test was 35, 
^: Number of participants completing all workshops. 



Title of Projecti i 

' Location of Projecti 
Population Served I 

• Funding AUocatedt , 
Project Be^nning Datei 
Projwt Ending Date: 



1tm$mntTmcherofthebeaf 
in Malheur County ' , 

Malheur Cpunty IE D 

S Deaf and 10 Hearing Impaired Children 

$15,000 

August 26, 1974 , 
May 31, 1975 



Background and Rationale: ; ^ 

The purpose^ of thif project, funded by Title 
VtB begijining in the Fall of 1 973, was to employ 
an itinarant teacher to serve the deaf and the 
hearing impaired dliUdreri aheady attendiii 
in the regular classrooms in Malheur County. This 
1 project is now in the second year and services are 
^expanding for the children enrolled in this program 
funded by Title VI-B. in reviewing the past 2 yeara 
of this program it seems to be narrdwing the gap 
that was previously present by the initiating, 
expanding, and improving the instruction for the 
deaf and the hearing impaired children of Malheur 
^XSuhtyT - 

Objectives and Evaluation Plan: 

To improve the speech reading skills of 
selechd children. 

The Jean Utiey Speech Reading Test was 
administered on a pre and a posttest basis to 
improve speech reading ability. 

2. To improve th^ auditory discriminatiori skills 
for all children. 

The Wepman Test' for Auditory Discrimination, 
Forms I and 11, were given on a pre and a posttest 
basis. - . 

7b improve the articulation skills for selected 
children. " . 

The Photo Articulation Test (PAT) was used to 
reduce articulation eitors and to increase speech 
intelligibility in a non-therapy environment. The 
PAT by Pendergast, Dickey, et al, was substituted 
for the Laradon Articulation since the latter te§t 
was not available. This substitution was in 
agreement with the third party evaluator. 

4. To improve the jfeceptive and expressive 
language skills for selected children. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was given 



on a prerposttest: basis for receptive language skills. 
The Northwestern Syntax Screening Test was us§d 
for expressive language skills on a pre^ posttest 
basis. The Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, Fomi 
X, Lever I >ind 'II, was used to assess the reading 
and general language skills of the children on a pre 
and a posttest bisis. ^ V 

All children used : the duplicated worksheets 
. recommended by. experienced directors and 
^ teachers for the deaf And the hearing impaired: tor 
' vocabulary, synt^,, oral and written skills and 
reading i.cprriin'fH^sfpn according to their needs 
— and grade leveisr . — ^ 

Methodology^ ^ * 

The project staff for the second year of the 
project consisted of one certified itinerant teacher 
for the deaf and hearing impaired children of 
Malheur County, Each child in this program 
received indlviduaHzed instniction two or three 
times a week according to his own particular needs. 
The grade school children received instruction for a 
30 minute period, and the high school students 
received the regular time of the high school period. 
Each child receiving this service was detennined for 
eligibility by referrals from prihcipals, classroom 
teachers, counselors, speech therapists, parents, 
state audiologists, thepe^pnnel in the program for 
handicapped children in Oregon, special education 
directorg, the Malheur^ County Health Offlce 
personnel. County Family Sen^ice Clinic, County 
Vocational Rehabilitation Office, the Oregon State 
Board of Healtli and other civic organizations 
interested in helping the deaf a;id the hearing- 
impaired children of Malheur County. 

The annual initial screening was arrai^ed by the 
State audiologist and through the Malheur County 
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Health Office »pirspnnelj whc 
for individual $udiological h 
: audiologist and ekaminatibn 
in the schpbl year7 



^then made referrals 
pting by , the State 
ay an otologist early 



T h e following skills and activities were 
incorporated \by the itinerant teacher into an 
individualized program for each child according to 
the grade level and' requirements of the child so ; 
that he could function in the regular program of 
tlie school. A total auditory perception training 
program which consisti of tapes included meniOiyp 
motor, fijgure-ground, auditory discriminatidn and . 
imagery? _was purchased and used from the 
Developmental Learning' Materials and used on a 
regular instructional basis. The cassettes in this 
program determined the gross sounds* auditory 
discrirnination, arid artrculation that , each cliild 
needed. In addition to the recorder, which also 
monitored the voice\^of the '^child with residual 
hearing, a speech mirror, a Maifao auditory trainer 
with the regular accessorieSi tlie . Language Master 
System with the "Language- Master card program 
which included pllojiics, blends, consonants, 
vowels, vocabularys syllabication, and ■sentences 
accoixling to^the grade level an d menta l ag e of the 
child was also in regular use. The entire set of Basic 
Vocabulary Study Cards by Dormac Pub. Co/\yas 
u§ed for selected children. 

The Northwestern Syntax Screening was 
administered for the expressive , skills of the 
children who seemed to have this particular need. 
In addition to this test, the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test, Form X, was , also given even though 
it was not specifically stated in the objectives and 
the evaluation goals so' that any; gains or losses 
could detemiine more clearly what the result of' 
the test would be sinCe new materials, such as the 
cassettes from the Developmental Leamirig 
Research Materials arid the Language Master, were 
used. ' 

There were no new teachere in the school system 
who needed orientation this year for teaching 
hearing impaired children in a regular classroom. A 
bilingual aide in the Ontario High School Learning 
Ceiiter proved very valuable in assisting a bilingual 
child who has a severe hearing loss. The aide 
worked under the direction of th^ itinerant 
teacher. Conferences with teachere and parents 
were scheduled with those concerned, 

A newsletter was sent to all parents of hearirtjg 



iinpaired children and to all schools in whiclh these 
children were enrolled. * . 

' Reiultsi ' • w .= -^ ■ ' ' ■ '\ ■• ' ' 

To ^improve the speech reading skills of' 

selected children. . , 

Table 1 presents the results of the Jean Utifey 
Speech Reading T^st. This test consists of 31 
sentences for pre and posttesting. The sentences 
become progressively more dlfflcult. The child is 
instructed: Jtp repeat to exact senten^|/wiu^ 
. teacher pronounces, No hearing aids were used 
while taking thil test For a better interpretatidn^ 
for the reader, a scoring table is included in the 
table- Only three children did npt show a gain in 
speech reading. 

2. To improve the auditory dwcrimimtiori skills 
foralichildrerh . 

Table 2 presents tlie scores for the pre and the ' 
posttests, Forms A and B, of the Wepman Test for ' 
Auditory Dlscrimir^ation, This test consists of 30 
words that are (different and * 1 0 words that are the 
same/ The child does not face the teacher because 
if he did he could in some cases lip- read the 
teacher. (See score legend for error score*) Th^ -X 
difference (en^or score) indicates-imprpyement-as- 
the child eliminates his errors. The same is true for 
NY score/The wonds differ jn Forms A and B, 
. 5, To improve the art lct4lation skills for selected 
children, \ . 

Table 3' presents the results of the Photo 
Articulation Test (PAT) which consists of pictures 
for sounds, vowels, and dlpthonp using the 
^tongues lip, and vowel sounds. It can be readily 
seen that nearly all the children improved their 
final scores. ^ . 

4. To improve the receptive and expressive 
lafiguage skills for selected childrerh 

Table 4 shows the receptive skill results using 
the Peabody Vocabulary Test, Raw scores of the 
selected children were reported. All of the children 
except two show a , significant improvement for 
receptive skills in the pre and the posttests. 

The Northwestern Syntax Screening - Test 
(Expressive) results are found In Table 5. The data 
deseribing the difference between the pre and the 
posttests are found in the difference column. 

Trie results of the Stanford Dia^ostio Reading 
Test arri given In Table 6 by Stanine for both 
Levels I and II in areas of reading comprehension , 
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vocabulary, syilabication, sound discrimlhation,^ 
blending, beginning and\ending sounds, and rate of 
reading^ In Level I the reading is .divided into 
Literal and Inferential subtests. Two children wire 
not able to take Level I of/this test because of the . ^ 
rieading entailedj therefore making the test invalid. 
One child did ^'not qualify because of the grade 
level* A close study of this table indicates progress 
An most of the areas. Six children made gains in the 
reading comprehension and two rernained ' the . 
samey . Only . ■ two^^^^^ _ showed., no gain. 

Significant gains were in vocabulary and sound ' 
diserimination, Blendif^^dieated no losses, V 



THiriJ Party Evaluator'a Comments: 

The third party evalua tor would like' to thank 



the ^raject ftaff for submitting a; veiy precise and 
thorough report ^ ^ . - - ^ . 

The project. staff completed the data collection 
as required by the objectives and. should be 
congratulated* ■ , • ^ 

In reviewing those data submitted this eyaluator 
is somewhat overw.helmed with heavy Involvement 
in: fomial pre and ^ posttests that have been / 
admihlstered. The amount of time ^pent by tiie 
staff in condiicting and compiling these tests must 1 
have b^n ^OTiSif woy Id 

to suggests for the staffs convenieriQej that selected 
behavioral checklists and appropriate criterion 
referenced inventories might be considered in 
future prdgrams. ^ ^ \ / 

Again, congratulations on a fine project. 



Table 1 

The Jean Utley Speech Reading T^t 



Subject 



Fomi A Pra 



fdm fi Poit 



DiffeFetice 



1 

—3 
4 
5 
^6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



.Excellent 94% : Excellent 97% 

Exeeilent97% Excellent 94% 

^ Dropped Tenipown^^ -—r--~'——r-~ y y . y- 

ExceUent97% Excellent 97% 

Excellint 97% - , ' Excellent 97% 

Excellent 90% / : ^ Excellent 97% 

ExceUent78% ' . Excellent 81% 

Oood 65% , ^ Excellent 87% 

^^^ood 65% Excellent 81% 

Exceilent 81% Excellent 71%' 
To Oregon State ScH^ool for the Deaf 

' Exceliant87% ■ ^ Excellent 97% 

Excellent 74% Excellent 

Good 55% Poor 

Fair 45% ^ Fair 47% 



I^ote: Scoring Table : Test contains 31 sentences. Fomis A & B differ in content. 



Number Correct ^ Percentage 1^31 
Excellent ^ 70% or over ' No; Correct ^'22+ 
Good ^55^-69% No. Correct ^ 1741 
Fair *40%-54% No. Ci^rrect = 13=16 

Poor = under 40% No, Correct - M2 



+3 

'3 



0 
0 

■ +7 
• +7 

+32 
+25 
.10 

+10 
+13 

-16 

+2 

X gain +S 
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•'■v - table 2 ' ■ ' / ;'. 
' Weprnan Test for Auditory. Discrimination , 



Sutajict : 






Fdrm A Pre 

- *f ' i . ■■■■ 




FonnBPMt 


Error Score Difference ' 


=4 .f** - ' * ' ' 








X 


■ y . , 


. .. . \. X 


- Y 


1 




. . 1/30 




0/30 


0/10 


4/30 


0/10 


2 




0/30 


, \ mO/10' « 


0/30 


O/IO 


0/30 .: 


. 0/10 ' . 


3 , 




propped Temporarily 


0/30 






» U/lU ' . 


• 4 ^ 




0/30 - . 


0/lQ 


O/IO 


U/30, 








1/10 


8/30 


0/10 


0/30 


-0/10 






5/30 


- ■■ -^-2/10---"-^^- - 


1/30 


-0/10 


. .4/30 :- 


:.....;,..;.4yiO:;..,v-i- 


^ 7 




23/30 


2/10 


12/30 


0/10 


•11/30 


-2/10 






20/30 


0/10 


15/30 


1/10 


-5/30 


. +1/10 






8/30 


1/10 


2/30 


0/10. 


■6/30 . 


+1/10 


10 




5/30 


O/IO 


11/30 


0/10 


■I-6/30 


0/10 


11 




To'Oregon State School for the Deaf 










12 




10/30 


0/10 


7/30 


3/10 ■ 


-3/30 


+3/10 


13 




4/30 


0/10 


1/30 


0/10 


•3/30 


0/10 


14 




30/3a 


0/10 


28/30 


1/10 


-2/30 


+1/10 


15 




5/30 


0/10 ' 


3/30 


0/10 


' -2/30 





^ tlote: Scoring Ttble: X ^ Difftrarit Words ' Error Scori no/30 \ 

Y^Same Words Errof Scp^6/10 - ^' 

" ^ — ■ — - — = — = ' — ~ — — — — ^ , ' — [ — — ' ; 



Tabit3 
Photo jLjrticMatw 
Ni 12 



Tongue Lip , - Vq,wd Total * 

Subject fte Post Diff fte Post .Diff Pre Post Diff v Pre .Post Diff 



1 


57 


60 


+3 


IS 


IS 


0 




- - 18 


+1 


> 92 


96 


+4 


2 


Not Selected 






















3 


Dropped Temporarily 
















* ■ 




4 


57 


.60 


+3 


18 


18 


0 


18 


^18 ^ 


' 0 


93 


96 


+3 


5 


54 


60 


+4 


17 


18 


+ 1 


18 


18 


00 


83 


96 


+7 


6 


■ 48 


m 


+ 10 


16 


18 


+2 


18 


18 


0. 


82 


94 


+12 


7 


^ 35 


41 


+6 


IS 


18 


+3 


18 




0 


68 


77 , 


+19 


8 


43 


57 


+14 


16 


18 


+2 


18 


18 


0 ' 


59 


83 


+24 


9 


60 


60 


0 


18 


18 


0 


IS 


18 


' 0 


96 


96 


0 


10 


49 
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